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Chirps  and  Chester. 


Queer  Nesting  Places. 

Most  people  no  doubt  have  seen 
some  queer  places  in  which  birds  have 
built  their  nests.  We  have  seen  them 
ourselves  inside  old  water-cans,  empty 
fruit  tins,  in  the  head  of  a  cabbage,  on 
the  axle  of  a  cart  and  various  other  funny 
places,  which  town  folk  would  think 
incredible,  but  the  funniest  place  we 
have  ever  heard  of  for  a  bird’s  nest  to 
be  built  is  in  a  pair  of  old  corduroy 
overalls.  This  novelty  may  be  seen  in 
a  slaughter-house  at  Hinton  St.  George, 
the  Somerset  headquarters  of  Earl  Pou- 
lett ;  needless  to  say,  it  is  a  pair  of 
Robins.  The  overalls  were  slung  over 
a  beam,  and  the  birds  are  still  busy 
getting  ready  for  their  family,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  place  is  in  general  use 
and  also  the  fact  that  several  local 
photographers  have  been  busy  taking 
snapshots.  In  the  same  building  may 
be  seen  also  another  distinct  novelty  in 
bird  nesting.  This  time  it  is  a  pair  of 
Wrens,  not  many  yards  from  the  Robins. 
They  are  building  their  nest  in  the 
lining  of  an  old  coat. 

The  Study  of  Bird  Life. 

The  study  of  bird  life  has  many 
charms.  It  leads  a  man  straight  to  the 
sanctuaries  of  Nature.  It  gives  a  new 
motive  to  the  most  commonplace  walk. 
It  never  grows  monotonous,  for  the 
objects  of  interest  change  with  the 
seasons.  But  perhaps  its  chief  fasci¬ 
nation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  veriest 

tyro  may  at  any  moment  find  himself 
a  discoverer.  Rare  birds  which  have 

never  before  been  recorded,  or  which 
have  secured  a  place  on  the  British  list 
on  the  strength,  it  may  be,  of  a  single 
authenticated  occurrence,  may  come 

within  his  ken,  and  his  name  may  go 
down  to  posterity  emblazoned  on  the 
pages  of  the  next  edition  of  Yarrell. 
But,  even  if  he  fails  in  startling  science 
by  an  altogether  new  addition  to  the 
fauna  of  Great  Britain,  he  may  rest 
assured  that  rare  birds  constantly  visit 


his  neighbourhood,  especially  on  migra¬ 
tion,  and  pass  away  unnoted,  for  the 
simple  lack  of  an  observer  sufficiently 
well  trained  to  identify  them. 

A  Feathered  Railway  Inspector. 

As  the  6.30  p.m.  train  left  Eggesford 
Railway  Station  one  day  recently  a 
large  cock  Pheasant  alighted  on  the 
station  platform  and  straightway  began 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  offices  thereon. 
Strutting  calmly  up  the  platform  in 
close  touch  to  the  porters,  the  bird  first 
entered  the  parcel  office,  where  for  a 
moment  or  so  it  “  stood  at  ease,”  in¬ 
specting  the  strange  surroundings,  evi¬ 
dently  with  much  curiosity.  Its  next 
visit  was  to  the  booking  office.  Here, 
with  wings  drooped  low,  the  bird  cast 
a  sly,  but  by  no  means  timid,  glance 
at  the  ticket  pigeon-hole.  Eventually 
the  bird  ruffled  its  bright  plumage,  and 
hastily  left  the  office.  A  stately  and 
steady  walk  along  the  platform  next 
brought  it  to  the  stop  signal.  Here, 
for  the  next  few  moments,  the  bird 
“  stood  at  attention.”  Thoroughly 
satisfied  with  its  inspection  the  Phea¬ 
sant  eventually  spread  out  its  wings  and 
sailed  away  to  the  sheltering  shades  of 
its  woodland  home. 

A  Blackbird’s  Offering. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  an  account 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  on  April 
29th: — •“  The  Rector  of  South  Witham, 
near  Grantham,  while  engaged  alone  in 
his  church  during  the  afternoon  noticed 
a  Blackbird  making  frantic  efforts  to 
escape.  Presently  the  Rector’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  a  small  object  on 
the  floor  near  the  lectern,  further  ex¬ 
amination  showing  it  to  be  a  new-laid 
Blackbird’s  egg  in  perfect  condition. 
The  egg  was  at  once  1  blown  ’  by  one  of 
the  Rector’s  boys,  and  it  will  be  trea¬ 
sured  as  a  curiosity.” 

The  “Guse”  in  the  Pulpit. 

An  amusing  Norfolk  story  which  the 
Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield  relates  in  his 
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recent  work,  “  The  Parish  Clerk,”  runs 
as  follows : — Many  years  ago  ecclesias¬ 
tical  matters  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  named  wete  in  a  very  slack  state 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  pluralism 
and  absenteeism.  In  some  cases  there 
would  be  services  in  a  village  church 
only  once  a  month.  It  happened  on 
one  of  these  monthly  occasions  that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  curate  at  the 
church  he  was  met  by  the  clerk 
at  the  door,  who,  pulling  his  forelock, 
addressed  him  as  follows :  “  Sir,  do  yew 
mind  a  prachin’  in  the  readin’  desk  to¬ 
day?”  “Yes,”  was  the  reply;  “the 
pulpit  is  the  proper  place.”  “  Well, 
sir,  you  see  we  fare  to  have  an  old  Guse 
a  sittin’  in  the  pulpit.  She’ll  be  arf 
her  eggs  to-morrer;  ’twould  be  a  shame 
to  take  her  arf  to-day.”  Mr.  Dffchfield 
does  not  tell  us  what  the  curate  did  in 
this  unparalleled  emergency. 

A  Relative  of  the  Moorhens. 

The  history  of  the  nearly  extinct 
Notornis,  “the  Southern  bird,”  is  in¬ 
teresting.  It  was  first  known  as  a 
fossil,  and  described  by  Owen  from  a 
skull.  Soon  afterwards  a  specimen  was 
taken  alive,  and  its  skin  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Another  living  speci¬ 
men  was  obtained,  and  then  for  some 
time  nothing  but  fossil  remains.  It 
was  feared  it  had  become  extinct,  but 
a  third  living  example  was  oDtained  in 
1879,  and,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  the 
species  has  managed  to  prolong  its  exis¬ 
tence  up  to  the  present.  The  Notornis 
is  related  to  the  Moorhens.  Besides 
these  living  flightless  forms,  New 
Zealand  possesses  a  number  of  fossil 
wingless  birds 

Does  the  Woodcock  Carry  its  Young? 

The  young  Woodcock  are  hatched 
early  in  May,  and  almost  immediately 
are  able  to  leave  the  nest  and  run 
about.  Latterly,  a  great  deal  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  has  arisen  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  parent  birds  are  able  to  carry  their 
children  should  occasion  demand  it. 
One  instance  is  related  of  the  old  bird 
carrying  one  of  her  young  across  the 
River  Dee.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  she  brought  it  over  again 


after  the  danger  had  passed,  as  other¬ 
wise  she  would  have  had  two  or  three 
young  on  one  side,  and  the  remaining 
one  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
Apparently,  the  mother  bird  carried  the 
chick  in  her  claws.  Another  rather 
curious  fact  in  connection  with  the 
woodcock  is  its  very  late  nesting.  As 
late  as  July  28th  a  nest  with  the  young 
just  emerging  from  the  shell  has  been 
found,  and  as  the  usual  nesting  month 
is  April,  it  would  seem  as  though  this 
was  a  second  nesting,  and  keepers  say 
that  they  have  seen  eggs  as  late  as 
August.  Formerly,  it  was  thought  that 
most  of  the  Woodcock  were  only  winter 
visitors  to  this  country,  and  retired 
North  to  breed;  but  now  many  of  the 
birds  nest  in  Scottish  forests. 

The  Spring  Note  of  the  Woodcock. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the  Wood¬ 
cock  throws  off  his  winter  shyness,  and 
flies  at  nightfall  over  the  woods  where 
his  mate  is  sitting.  This  trait  in  the 
Woodcock’s  character  is  especially  in¬ 
teresting,  for  during  the  winter  months 
it  is  very  exceptional  to  see  him  flying 
openly  in  the  evening.  About  March 
15th,  however,  he  apparently  throws  off 
his  reserve,  and  every  evening,  just  as 
dusk  is  coming  on,  may  be  seen  flying 
over  the  woods,  with  curious  vibrating 
wing-beats,  so  unlike  his  flight  when 
flushed  in  the  winter.  Every  now  and 
again  he  utters  his  sh^rp  note, 

“  Chisik !  ”  which  can  be  heard  at  quite 
a  long  distance.  Backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  he  flies,  all  the  while  uttering 
what  is  probably  his  love-song,  until 
darkness ;  but  after  dark  we  have  never 
heard  one.  This  curious  performance 
is  gone  through  regularly  till  late  June 
or  early  July.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  bird.  Some¬ 
times  two  birds  may  be  seen  chasing 

each  other,  and  all  the  while  uttering 
their  note  very  loudly  and  rapidly. 

The  Woodcock  is  a  very  early  nester, 
the  hen  sometimes  sitting  on  her  eggs 
amid  the  snow.  The  nest  is  generally 
made  among  the  bracken  and  under¬ 
growth  in  woods,  and  the  birds  seem  to 
be  very  partial  to  clumps  of  birches. 
A  slight  hollow  is  scraped  in  the 
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ground,  and  here  the  hen  lays  three  or 
four  eggs — usually  four.  The  eggs  are 
most  difficult  to  discover,  and  har¬ 
monise  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with 
their  surroundings.  Of  a  huffish  ground 
colour,  they  are  very  prettily  marked 
with  spots  and  blotches  of  a  rich  brown¬ 
ish-red,  the  larger  end  being  more 
thickly  covered.  As  a  rule  the  eggs 
are  not  so  pyriform  as  those  of  the 
golden  plover  or  curlew,  but  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  The  hen  is  a  very  close 
sitter,  and  as  long  as  she  thinks  you 
have  not  seen  her  will  sit  perfectly 
motionless,  crouching  low  on  the  nest. 

An  Almost  Extinct  Species. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  at  the  present 
date  the  Fork-tailed  Kite  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  banished  from  Scotland  as  a 
nesting  species;  but  20  years  ago,  and 
even  less,  it  nested  regularly  in  some  of 
the  Scottish  deer-forests,  and  in  one 
forest  a  nest  still  remains  in  a  large 
pine  tree,  in  a  wonderfully  good  state 
of  preservation  when  one  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  number  of  winter  gales 
and  snowstorms  it  has  withstood.  The 
feathers  of  the  Kite,  especially  the  tail 
feathers,  were  in  great  request  for  the 
manufacture  of  salmon  flies,  and  this 
probably  hastened  the  bird’s  extinction, 
as  it  was  regularly  trapped  by  keepers. 
A  keeper  lately  told  rather  an  amusing 
story  in  this  connection.  A  trap  had 
been  set,  and  an  unwary  Kite  was  soon 
caught.  The  keeper,  thinking  the  bird 
was  dead,  so  still  did  it  remain,  pulled 
out  the  tail  feathers  and  threw  the  bird 
to  the  ground,  where  it  remained 
motionless.  He  then  turned  round  for 
a  moment,  and  when  he  looked  back, 
what  was  his  amazement  to  see  the  Kite 
rise  from  the  ground  and  sail  off,  ap¬ 
parently  none  the  worse  for  its  exciting 
experience !  In  the  mountain  districts 
of  Wales  a  few  pairs  of  these  birds  still 
remain,  and,  as  they  are  afforded  full 
protection  during  the  nesting  season, 
they  may  still  retain  their  hold;  but, 
should  this  protection  be  removed,  in 
a  very  short  time  indeed  the  Kite  will 
have  gone  to  swell  the  already  too  large 
list  of  birds  which,  although  once 
numerous  in  this  country,  have,  mainly 


through  the  greed  of  collectors,  now 
become  extinct  as  nesting  species. 

Strange  Geese. 

The  Goosander  is  not  an  English- 
breeding  species,  although  its  nest  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Scotland. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  British  mergan¬ 
sers  ;  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized 
Goose.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a 
winter  visitant  only,  and  in  many  Eng¬ 
lish  counties  it  has  never  occurred  at 
all.  It  was  an  altogether  unexpected 
pleasure  to  me,  says  a  Leeds  writer, 
therefore,  one  afternoon  in  March, 
1888,  to  find  that  a  pair  of  Goosanders 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  on  the  small 
reservoir  at  the  foot  of  Battye  Wood  at 
Headingley.  I  felt  quite  certain  of 
their  identity,  for  I  saw  them  close  at 
hand ;  but  the  occurrence  was  unique, 
and  some  natural  doubt  was  cast  upon 
the  accuracy  of  my  diagnosis.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  killed  next  day  and 
taken  to  the  Philosophical  Hall,  when 
their  identity  was  placed  beyond  dispute. 

The  Extinction  of  Rare  Birds. 

As  long  as  collectors .  are  willing  to 
pay  large  sums  for  the  eggs  of  our  rarer 
birds,  these  must  surely  be  banished 
from  this  country  as  nesting  species. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Kite.  Although 
not  so  very  long  ago  a  very  abundant 
variety  of  the  Hawk  family,  it  has  at  the 
present  day  been  completely  banished 
from  Scotland  and  England  as  a  nesting 
species,  and  only  continues  to  hold  its 
own  in  Wales  on  account  of  the  strict 
protection  afforded  it  during  the  nesting 
season.  The  Osprey,  too,  is  practically 
extinct  in  this  country,  although  only  a 
year  or  two  ago  it  was  nesting  on  several 
of  our  mountain  lochs,  and  the  White- 
Tailed'  Eagle  has  shared  a  similar  fate. 
Both  these  latter  birds  have  also  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  numbers  of  so-called 
sportsmen  during  the  spring  and  autumn 
migration,  who  do  not  scruple  to 
“  secure  ”  any-  rare  bird  they  see.  The 
Golden  Eagle,  from  the  fact  that  it 
remains  among  the  hills  all  the  year 
round,  and  also  because  its  eyrie  is  often 
constructed  in  inaccessible  positions,  is, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  holding  its  own. 
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Flightless  Birds. 

Many  of  the  unique  and  interesting 
native  birds  of  New  Zealand  being  ill- 
fitted  to  withstand  the  advent  of  civi¬ 
lised  man  and  his  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
special  efforts  are  being  made  to  pre¬ 
serve  them.  Resolution  Island,  a  little 
V-shaped  mass  of  land  lying  off  the 
south-west  coast  of  Middle  Island,  has 
been  set  apart  as  a  bird  reserve.  Here, 
especially,  the  many  flightless  species, 
which  form  such  an  interesting  feature 
in  New  Zealand  ornithology,  find  a 
sanctuary.  Among  these  may  Be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Kiwi  and  Roa — belonging 
to  the  genus  Apteryx  of  ornithologists 
— the  Kakapo,  or  Ground-Parrot,  the 
Weka,  a  sort  of  Rail,  the  Moa,  the 
nearly  extinct  Notornis,  and  the  Pen¬ 
guin.  The  existence  of  this  remark¬ 
able  group  of  birds  in  New  Zealand  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  almost  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  indigenous  mammalia. 

Notes  Concerning  their  Sanctuary. 

Mr.  R.  Henry,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  the  guardian  of  this  bird 
sanctuary,  gives  some  interesting  notes 
of  the  habits  of  the  flightless  birds  in 
their  island  home.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  of  these,  perhaps,  refers  to  the 
Kakapo,  or  Ground-Parrot.  It  is 
stated  that  it  breeds  only  once  in  two 
years,  a  habit  which  is  not  recorded  of 
any  other  species.  And  this  is  not  due 
to  some  individuals  breeding  in  one 
year,  and  the  others  the  next.  In  one 
particular  year  all  the  individuals  breed, 
and  in  the  next  none.  Months  before 
the  breeding  time  arrives  the  male 
Kakapo  is  engaged  in  developing  an 
air-sac  in  its  throat.  This  it  can  puff 
out  like  a  drum,  and  it  probably  assists 
the  drumming  note,  or  boom,  of  the 
breeding  season.  When  there  is  no 
drumming  or  booming  of  the  male  there 
are  no  eggs  or  young.  The  Kakapo 
has  short  wings,  but  no  power  of  true 
flight.  The  Weka  is  known  to  orni¬ 
thologists  as  the  “  ocy drome,”  or  swift 
runner,  for  like  so  many  flightless  birds 
it  is  quick  of  foot. 

Wanton  Destruction  of  Bird  Life. 

It  is  really  pitiful  the  wanton  destruc¬ 


tion  of  bird  life  that  takes  place  in  this 
country.  There  are  still  people  who, 
in  sheer  wanton  destructiveness  and  lack 
of  feeling,  cannot  take  a  country  walk 
without  destroying  nests  when  they  see 
them,  rooting  up  wild  flowers,  breaking 
branches,  and  generally  leaving  a  trail 
of  spoilt  things  behind  them.  There 
is,  we  believe,  less  of  this  sort  of  thing 
than  there  used  to  be ;  but  it  is  still 
terribly  prevalent.  What  fun  can  they 
see  in  it,  or  what  enjoyment  they  can 
get  out  of  such  behaviour,  passes  our 
comprehension  altogether.  In  the  case 
of  the  birds,  it  is  not  only  wanton  de¬ 
struction;  it  is  a  pitiful  cruelty.  Is  it 
altogether  in  vain,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  to  appeal  to  these  people  for  a 
little  thoughtful  regard  and  loving  care 
for  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  world? 

The  Birds  of  Hertfordshire. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Herts  Natural 
History  Society,  held  at  Watford,  Mr. 
William  Bickerton  gave  a  paper  on 
“  Birds  Observed  in  Hertfordshire  in 
1906,”  during  the  course  of  which  he 
stated  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Foster,  of  Hitchin, 
had  reported  an  Albino  Fieldfare  shot 
at  High  Down,  near  Hitchin.  Mr. 
Foster  also  reported  that  “  bramblings 
were  abundant  locally  as  usual.”  Mr. 
Foster,  who  has  already  collected  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  regard  to  local 
birds,  will  be  glad  to  receive  reliable 
notes  of  the  occurrences  of  rare  birds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hitchin  with  a 
view  to  compiling  an  authentic  list  of  all 
the  birds  of  the  district.  Information 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Foster,  13, 
Tilehouse  Street,  Hitchin.  Notes  of 
any  of  the  following  species,  or  their 
nests,  would  be  particularly  welcome : — 
Hobby,  Hen  Harrier,  Buzzard,  Wood 
Warbler,  Reed  Warbler,  Grasshopper 
Warbler,  Waxwing,  Pied  Flycatcher, 
Tree  Sparrow,  Crossbill,  Cirl  Bunting, 
Hoopoe,  Bittern,  any  wild  Geese,  any  of 
the  scarcer  Ducks,  Stock  Dove,  Rock 
Dove,  Spotted  Crake,  Stone  Curlew, 
Woodcock  (nest),  Common  Snipe  (nest), 
Common  Sandpiper,  Green  Sandpiper, 
Redshank,  Curlew,  Eared  Grebe. 

The  Swallow’s  Enemy. 

Nothing  like  so  many  Swallows  come 


Chirps  and 
Chatter. 
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to  our  neighbourhood,  says  a  Newcastle 
writer,  as  used  to  come ;  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  they  are  right  who  say  that  the 
smaller  number  of  these  birds  is  largely 
due  to  the  smaller  number  of  insects  be¬ 
cause  of  the  factory  smoke  and  the 
chemical  effluvia.  But  who  is  to  deny 
that  the  Sparrow  is  greatly  to  blame  for 
the  decrease  of  Swallows?  The  ubiqui¬ 
tous  Sparrow,  the  pugnacious  and  over¬ 
bearing  little  Sparrow,  is  a  tyrant  to  the 
Swallows,  driving  these  insectivorous 
friends  of  the  human  race  from  their 
nesting-places.  What  is  wanted  to  be 
revived,  both  for  the  Swallow’s  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  farmer  and  gardener, 
are  the  Sparrow  shooting  clubs.  Then 
the  cooking  and  eating  of  Sparrows 
ought  to  be  encouraged  among  the 
people,  for  these  birds,  when  in  good 
condition,  are  very  tasty  and  comfortable 
to  be  digested.  It  would  be  a  Hedge- 
Sparrow’s  nest  that  Wordsworth  looked 
into : — 

Behold  within  the  leafy  shade, 

Those  bright  blue  eggs  together  laid  ! 

On  me  the  chance-discovered  sight 

Gleamed  like  a  vision  of  delight. 

The  Lindfield  Swans. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  the  Lindfield 
Swans  greatly  interest  the  public.  The 
Parish  Council — and  the  Swans — are 
now  the  proud  possessors  of  six  cygnets. 
It  is  the  custom  to  transfer  the  happy 
family  from  their  nesting  retreat  in  the 
brookland  to  the  village  lake  when  the 
cygnets  are  large  enough.  It  is  a  task 
of  some  magnitude  for  a  Parish  Council. 
The  male  bird,  of  course,  shows  fight, 
but  with  the  aid  of  a  hay  rake  and  a 
corn  sack,  he  is  “  bagged  ”  and  taken 
away.  The  cygnets  are  next  carried  off 
by  the  Swanmaster,  the  female  bird  de¬ 
murely  following  her  offspring.  The 
procession  from  the  swannery  to  the 
village  lake  took  place  recently,  and 
once  more  the  villagers  are  serenely 
happy,  and  are  ready  to  supply  the  world 
at  large  with  young  Swans  in  the  hope 
of  relieving  the  rates. 

Feathered  Architects. 

Probably  it  has  happened  to  everyone 
living  in  the  country,  whether  a  keen 
observer  of  Nature  or  a  comparative 


Gallio  towards  her  ways,  to  be  surprised 
now  and  then  by  the  apparition,  sudden, 
and,  as  it  seems,  with  no  preparation,  of 
the  fully  constructed  nest  of  a  bird — 
walls,  lining,  and  everything  quite  com¬ 
plete,  perhaps,  even,  an  egg  or  two 
already  laid — in  a  hedge  or  a  bush  which 
he  passes  every  day.  It  seems  to  have 
come  like  a  miracle,  not  to  have  been 
built  by  common  processes  of  bird  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  to  have  been  called  into 
being  as  if  some  transcendent  power 
must  have  exclaimed,  “Let  there  be  a 
bird’s-nest,”  and  there  was  a  bird’s-nest. 
It  appears  frankly  absurd  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  a  bird,  or  two  birds,  could 
have  been  coming  and  going  all  the  days 
that  must  have  been  required  for  the 
construction  of  such  an  edifice,  twig  by 
twig  and  hair  by  hair,  and  yet  that  we 
should  not  have  seen  it.  However 
absurd,  it  is,  of  course,  perfectly  and 
obviously  true;  this  nest  has  been  built, 
the  building  has  been  going  on,  before 
our  very  eyes,  and  there  it  stands  to  con¬ 
front  those  eyes  with  its  testimony  to 
their  faculty  of  failing  to  observe  what 
is  so  plainly  put  before  them. 

A  Yorkshire  Curiosity. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  bird-litera¬ 
ture  is  of  Yorkshire  origin.  Bulwer’s 
Petrel  ( Bulweria  columbina),  an  acci¬ 
dental  visitant  from  the  Atlantic,  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence,  owes  its  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  lists  of  British  Birds  to 
one  isolated  fact.  On  May  8th,  1837, 
a  bird  was  picked  up  dead  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ure,  near  Tanfield.  It  was 
described  and  figured  by  Gould  in  his 
“  Birds  of  Europe,”  and  subsequently 
in  the  latest  edition  of  Yarrell’s  British 
Birds.  “  It  is  now,”  said  Gould,  “  in 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Dalton,  who 
doubtless  regards  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  in  British  ornitho¬ 
logy.”  The  years  went  by,  the  Colonel 
died,  and  his  collection  was  broken  up. 
It  then  occurred  to  a  certain  Leeds  or¬ 
nithologist  to  ask  himself  what  had 
become  of  the  famous  Bulwer’s  Petrel. 
He  found  it  in  a  lumber  room  at  Ripon, 
where  it  had  been  purchased  for  a  mere 
trifle,  with  other  stuffed  birds,  at  the 
Colonel’s  sale. 
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The  Cuckoo.* 

Its  Criminal  Career  and  Some  Superstitions. 


The  Cuckoo,  that  “  harbinger  of 
spring  ”  whose  notes  are  now  to  be 
heard,  is  an  outrage  upon  Nature. 
Before  its  eyes  are  open  it  instinctively 
commits  murder,  in  youth  it  imposes 
upon  indulgent  foster  parents,  and, 
having  arrived  at  maturity,  it  shrinks 
the  responsibilities  of  parentage. 

Having  wintered  in  South  Africa,  the 
Cuckoo  begins  its  journey  northward  in 
March.  Cunningly  it  “  spots  ”  the 
likeliest  nest  for  its  purpose — generally 
that  of  a  Hedge-Sparrow  in  the  South 
of  England,  and  that  of  a  Meadow  Tit¬ 
lark  in  the  North — and  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  owner  deposits 
its  egg.  The  Titlark  returns,  and  the 
time  of  incubation  being  the  same,  the 
chicks  are  hatched  together.  The 
Cuckoo  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
curious  depression  in  its  back  and,  with 
eyes  still  unopened,  it  immediately 
makes  use  of  this  physical  peculiarity. 
Having  wriggled  underneath  one  of  the 
little  Titlarks,  it  carries  its  victim 
to  the  edge  of  the  nest  and 
topples  its  over.  The  blind  murderer 
then  shuffles  to  and  fro  on  its 
unsteady  legs  until  all  the  legitimate 
brood  has  been  assassinated.  The 
foster  parents,  curiously  enough,  seem 
fascinated  by  the  usurper,  and  provide 
it  ungrudgingly  with  the  tit-bits  which 
its  rapacity  demands.  When  a  fort¬ 
night  has  passed  the  Cuckoo,  now  fairly 
started  in  life,  begins  the  series  of  decep¬ 
tions  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  its  wicked  life.  In  early 
youth  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
Kestrel,  and  here  it  shows  wisdom.  The 
foster-parents  would  be  alarmed  by  a 
likeness  to  the  Sparrow-Hawk,  but  of 
the  Kestrel  they  are  unafraid.  Later  in 
life,  however,  that  resemblance  to  the 


*  From  The  Lady  of  Fashion. 


Hawk  of  which  Aristotle  wrote  becomes 
gradually  more  marked,  and  the 
Cuckoo,  physically  weak,  finds  its 
defence  in  masquerading  as  a  pugnacious 
bird.  Many  are  the  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  this  mysterious  creature. 

The  Hindoo  holds  the  Cuckoo  in 
high  esteem  as  a  suttee  returned  to  life. 
According  to  the  devout  Mahometan  it 
is  one  of  the  ten  birds  allowed  to  enter 
into  Paradise,  and  Juno  herself  (says 
Hestist)  did  not  scorn  to  wear  it  on  her 
sceptre.  In  rural  England  gamekeepers 
still  insist  that  the  Cuckoo  changes  into 
a  Hawk  for  the  winter  months,  while  to 
the  “  oldest  inhabitant  ”  it  is,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  prelude  to  pros¬ 
perity  and  failure,  fair  weather  and 
foul.  The  ploughboy,  hearing  the 
Cuckoo’s  note,  turns  the  few  coppers 
in  his  pocket,  that  his  life  may  be 
financially  prosperous.  The  farm 
labourer,  on  his  way  to  see  the  maid  of 
his  choice,  listens  for  the  familiar 
sound,  and,  having  heard  it,  knows  that 
his  love  will  be  returned.  When  the 
monotonous  “  kuck-ko  ”  reaches  the 
ears  of  the  country  lass  still  unsought  in 
marriage,  she  whips  off  her  left  shoe, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  discovers  in 
it  a  hair  from  the  head  of  her  future 
husband. 

“  I  doffed  my  shoe,  and,  by  my  troth,  I  swear 
Therein  I  spied  this  yellow  frizzled  hair. 

And  like  to  Lubberkin’s  in  curl  and  hue 
As  if  upon  his  comely  pate  it  grew.” 

If  her  love  has  been  given  unasked,  then 
the  Cuckoo  must  not  be  heard  before 
the  Nightingale,  whose 

“  .  .  .  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 

First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo’s  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love.” 

But  portents  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Cuckoo  are  untrustworthy,  for 
Cuckoos,  like  men,  were  deceivers  ever. 


One  of  the  Spring 
Migrants. 
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One  of  the  Spring  Migrants. 


The  Swift,  commonly  considered  one  of  the  Swallow  family,  but  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Humming 
Birds. 3  It  spends  most  of  its  time  in  the  air,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  abnormal  wing  development. 


From  a  drawing  by  Miss  L.  M.  Medland. 
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About  Foreign  Birds. 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Hobby  in  Scotland. 

By  GAVIN  ALSTON* 

(Continued  from  p.  165,  Vol.  I.) 


Beauties  of  the  Parrots. 

The  Parrot  family  contains  some  of 
the  most  strikingly  coloured  of  all  birds. 
In  some  of  them  the  colours  do  not 
seem  to  harmonise  very  well,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  applied 
with  a  brush  by  an  unskilled  artist. 
But,  no  doubt,  Nature  has  found 
these  colours  more  suitable  for  the 
protection,  combined  with  the  orna¬ 
mentation,  of  the  individual.  In 

others  of  the  Parrot  family,  the 

colours  are  so  delicate,  and  so 
beautifully  blended,  as  to  admit  of 

their  being  classed  among  the  loveliest 
of  all  the  feathered  race. 

In  fact,  many  of  them  would  be  ideal 
cage,  or  aviary  birds,  but  for  their  voice 
being  more  or  less  discordant  to  the 
human  ear,  whilst  the  screams  and  cries 
of  some  are  nothing  short  of  distracting. 
Parrots  are  among  the  longest-lived  and 
hardiest  birds  kept  in  confinement,  and 
some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their 
intelligence,  and  capability  of  imitating 
sounds,  even  the  human  voice.  The 
Grey  Parrot  is  the  one  most  favoured  in 
this  direction,  but  although  some  of 
them  can  say  many  words,  and  even 
repeat  long  sentences,  I  wish  to  dispel 
the  idea  that  is  very  prevalent  that  they 
can  engage  in  conversation.  Although 
at  times  they  do  slip  in  a  word  that 
seems  appropriate,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
purely  coincidence,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  muddling  up  of  their  words  and 
sentences  is  amusing,  if  nothing  else. 

There  is  said  to  be  more  roguery  in 
the  Parrot  trade  than  all  others;  any¬ 
how,  if  you  want  to  purchase  a  Grey 
Parrot,  take  care  you  are  not  landed  into 
a  Rosy  Cockatoo,  which  is  only  worth  a 
few  shillings,  as  these  birds  are  often 
advertised  as  Pink  and  Grey,  Red  and 
Grey,  or  Australian  Grey  Parrots. 

See  that  you  get  the  African  Grey 
Parrot,  and  so  save  disappointment.  Of 


other  Parrots,  the  Blue-fronted  Amazon 
has  a  good  name  for  talking,  and  some 
of  the  other  Amazons  follow  close  up. 
Do  not  ask  anybody  who  keeps  a  Parra- 
keet  if  it  talks,  as  you  will  only  be  show¬ 
ing  inquisitiveness,  and  boring  the  man 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Most  Popular  Show  Birds. 

The  Parrakeets  most  frequently  kept 
in  captivity  are  the  Ring  Neck,  Rosella, 
Cockatiel,  and  Budgerigar.  The  last 
two  breed  freely  in  an  outdoor  aviary, 
and  for  an  amateur  are  good  stepping- 
stones  to  something  better.  The  Cocka¬ 
toos  are  also  commonly  kept  in  cages. 
By  far  the  prettiest  is  the  Leadbeatei 
Cockatoo,  and  the  only  one  that  is  worth 
keeping  for  exhibition  purposes.  The 
Macaws  are  the  largest  of  the  group. 
There  are  few  bird  shows  of  importance 
in  Scotland  that  cannot  boast  of  having 
a  Macaw  amongst  the  exhibits,  and  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  awarded  the  coveted  ticket, 
irrespective  of  condition  or  staging.  Very 
often  it  is  ragged  and  unhealthy-looking, 
often  dull  and  sleepy,  as  if  mourning 
that  it  has  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
Why  the  Macaw  should  be  so  favoured 
on  the  show  bench  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  There  are  often  rare  and  equally 
valuable  Parrakeets  in  perfect  condition 
competing,  and  yet  they  have  to  take  a 
back  seat  to  this  somewhat  clumsy  giant 
of  the  race. 

Following  the  Macaw  in  the  honours 
are  usually  King,  Crimson  Wing,  or 
Pennant  Parrakeets,  and  perhaps  an 
Amazon  or  Cockatoo.  It  is  little  use 
showing  any  of  the  Indian  Parrots,  or 
anything  else  of  the  commoner  kinds,  if 
you  wish  to  get  anything  better  than  a 
commended  card.  In  the  future  I  have 
no  doubt  that  rarer  species  will  be  sent 
to  the  shows,  such  as  the  Many-coloured 
Parrakeet,  or  probably  some  of  the 
beautiful  Lories.  Any  of  these,  shown 
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A  Very  Popular  Parrakeet, 

The  Budgerigar. 

One  of  the  most  common  Foreign  Birds,  and  largely  bred  in  this  country.) 
From  a  drawing  by  George  Rankin. 
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in  perfect  condition,  should  be  able  to 
make  the  present  winners  stand  back. 

In  a  class  for  Budgerigars,  Love¬ 
birds,  etc.,  the  Rosy-faced  Love-birds 
generally  take  the  lead,  followed  by  a 
pair  of  Yellow  Budgerigars.  Anybody 
who  wants  to  be  in  front  of  the  times 
should  secure  a  pair  of  Hanging  Parra- 
keets.  These,  I  think,  should  be 
eligible  to  compete  in  this  class,  and 
would  create  a  sensation  on  the  show 
bench. 

The  Small  Seed  Eaters. 

The  next  class  at  our  shows  is  for  seed 
eaters,  and  this  class  is  generally  the 
best-filled  in  the  Foreign  section,  and  the 
competition,  as  a  consequence,  is  keen. 
Here  will  be  found  Whydahs,  Weavers, 
Grassfinches,  Mannikins,  and  Waxbills. 

A  good  pair  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
Violet-eared  Waxbills  would  undoubtedly 
take  the  lead,  if  such  were  forthcoming, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  of  these 
having  yet  been  exhibited  in  the  land  of 
cakes.  However,  we  never  know  what 
to  expect,  but  I  predict  laurels  for  the 
first  party  who  shows  a  perfect  pair,  and 
they  can  now  be  obtained  if  one  is  willing 
to  thrust  the  hand  deep  enough  into  the 
pocket.  A  good  pair  of  Parrot  Finches 
can  almost  be  counted  a  certainty  for 
securing  the  red  ticket  to  hide  behind. 
They  are  pretty  birds  in  their  green  and 
red,  and  are  by  no  means  cheap  or  easy 
to  obtain.  The  demand  is  vastly  in 
excess  of  the  supply,  and  I  could  fill 
pages  about  the  disappointments  I  met 
with  before  I  obtained  a  pair. 
Within  the  last  six  months  a  few  pairs 
have  been  imported,  but  the  price  has 
been  maintained.  A  good  pair  of  Red 
Gouldians  will  always  bid  well  for  first 
honours  in  this  class,  but  one  seldom 
sees  a  pair  exhibited.  The  female  seems 
to  be  much  rarer  than  the  male,  and  is 
apparently  more  difficult  to  keep  in  con¬ 
dition,  so  the  little  gentleman  has  often 
to  stand  the  contest  unsupported.  The 
Gouldians  are  grand  birds  for  exhibition. 
Their  rich  colours  are  so  clearly  cut  and 
so  beautifully  blended,  whilst  they  are 
so  steady,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  'judge 
to  get  past  them.  The  Black-headed 
Gouldian  has  generally  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  the  Red.  He  is  beaten  by  his 


red-headed  brother,  becomes  the  victim 
of  circumstances,  and,  being  in  a  mixed 
class,  often  gets  left  out  altogether. 
Gouldians  are  quite  hardy  when  acclima¬ 
tised,  but  when  first  imported  they  shuffle 
off  this  mortal  coil  with  such  apparent 
ease  that  one  sometimes  wonders  whether 
they  are  not  as  much  celestial  as  terres¬ 
trial.  After  those  I  have  mentioned,  you 
are  never  sure  what  may  find  favour,  but 
a  good  pair  of  Bichenos,  Rufus  Tails,  or 
Diamond  Finches  will  generally  stand  a 
good  chance. 

The  Whydahs  and  Weavers  are  also 
handsome,  but  as  a  rule  have  to  take  a 
back  seat  in  such  good  company.  The 
2iebra  Finch  and  the  Waxbills  are  often 
represented  among  the  exhibits,  but 
although  charming  in  an  aviary,  they  are 
usually  passed  unnoticed  on  the  show 
bench. 

Favourite  Soft  Bills. 

In  the  soft-billed  and  fruit-eating  class 
a  good  Tanager  often  leads  off,  and  a 
good  Superb  is  a  show  in  itself,  as  it 
hops  from  perch  to  perch,  the  light  re¬ 
flecting  on  its  wonderful  plumage  of 
green  and  blue  and  gold.  I  have  seen 
a  Golden-fronted  Fruit  Sucker  do  a  lot 
of  winning  in  this  class,  and  a  Glossy 
Starling  or  a  Black-throated  Cardinal 
should  also  score  well,  but  a  Silver-eared 
Mesia,  if  it  puts  in  an  appearance,  would 
take  the  shine  off  them  all.  A  good 
Shama  is  sometimes  shown,  but  cannot 
be  counted  on  winning,  and  a  Pekin 
Robin  may  as  well  be  kept  at  home. 

On  Staging  or  Showing. 

The  staging  of  Foreign  birds  so  that 
they  will  look  their  best  is  also  of  much 
importance.  In  the  British  section  this 
has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art,  and  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  birds  and  cages 
of  British  bird  exhibitors  to  learn  enough 
for  our  purpose.  The  box-pattern  cage 
answers  best  for  all  small  birds,  and  only 
in  the  Parrot  classes  is  a  deviation  from 
this  admissible,  and  even  with  them  it  is 
best.  Foreign  birds  have  generally  the 
honour  of  being  staged  on  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  show-room,  where  people 
get  round  about,  and  the  box  cage  partly 
ensures  the  little  privacy  they  are  justly 
entitled  to.  Many  of  the  exhibits  are 
shown  with  the  inside  of  the  cages 
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enamelled  white,  which  I  think  is  a 
mistake.  White  enamel  strikes  too  cold, 
gives  the  bird  a  washy  appearance,  and 
shows  up  any  imperfections  in  its 
plumage.  I  have  tried  many  colours, 
and  I  think  green,  in  different  shades 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  bird,  suits 
them  best.  Dark  holly  green  is  often 
advised,  but  in  my  opinion  does  not  suit 
so  well  as  bright  green  or  emerald,  but 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule.  A  little 
must  be  allowed  for  one’s  own  taste. 

Scottish  Exhibitions. 

The  classification  provided  at  Scotch 
shows  hitherto,  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  has  been  far  from  creditable  to  the 
societies  who  have  the  drawing  out  of 
them.  Imagine  a  society  which  adver¬ 
tises  its  annual  fixture,  “  Scotland’s 
Greatest  Show,”  and  yet  it  has  only  one 
class  for  Foreign  birds,  exclusive  of 
Foreign  Goldfinches.  I  hold  that 
Foreign  Bullfinches  and  Goldfinches 
should  not  compete  in  Foreign  bird 
classes.  They  ought  to  have  a  class 
provided  for  themselves,  but  if  a  class 
is  not  provided,  they  ought  to  be  eligible 
to  compete  in  the  British  bird  classes. 
The  points  for  judging  them  being 
identical  with  their  British  cousins,  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  any  judge  of  British 
judging  them  side  by  side  with 
British  Finches  on  their  own  merits. 
Better,  however,  to  have  a  class  for 
them,  and  let  it  follow  their  respective 
classes  in  the  British  section,  as  a  judge 
of  British  is  more  likely  to  know  the  fine 
points  of  a  show  Goldfinch  than  a 
Foreign  bird  judge.  Now,  in  “  Scot¬ 
land’s  Greatest  Show”  you  will  see  all 
sorts  and  sizes  of  Foreign  birds  compet¬ 
ing  for  the  coveted  position.  You  can 
see  the  tiny  Waxbill  staged  against  the 
huge  Macaw,  and  all  the  different  grades 
between.  Co  to  the  show  that  styles 
itself  “  The  Palace  of  Scotland  ”  and  you 
will  see  the  same.  It  makes  one  wonder 
where  the  resemblance  to  the  Palace 
show  is.  But  these  shows  are  no  excep¬ 
tion,  they  are  the  rule,  the  exception 
being  that  a  few  shows  go  one  better  and 
provide  two  classes,  one  for  large  and 
one  for  small  Foreign.  This  is  a  great 
improvement,  and  the  diversity  in  size  of 
the  exhibits  is  not  so  ridiculous.  But  I 


think  every  open  show  should  endeavour 
to  have  at  least  three  classes  for  Foreign, 
namely:  Foreign  birds,  large;  Foreign 
seed  eaters,  smaller  than  and  including 
Java  Sparrow;  Foreign,  insectivorous, 
or  fruit  eating,  smaller  than  and  includ¬ 
ing  Scarlet  Tanager.  The  large  insecti¬ 
vorous  and  fruit-eating  birds  such  as  the 
Toucan  and  Turacco  would  look  more 
in  place  competing  with  the  Parrots 
than  in  an  insectivorous  class  along  with 
such  small  fry  as  the  Zosterops  and  such 
like.  If  this  were  done,  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  a  better  turn-out  of  the  smaller 
species.  The  Scottish  National  gives 
four  classes  for  Foreign  birds  proper, 
and  by  so  doing  takes  the  lead  among 
Scottish  shows,  and  helps  to  maintain 
the  national  honour. 

Judges  and  Judging. 

The  classification  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  calls  for  attention.  Specialist 
judges  should  be  appointed,  as  many  of 
the  judges  of  British  are  incapable  of 
doing  justice  to  the  Foreign  classes.  I 
have  seen  a  common  Weaver  placed 
first  in  a  large  class  of  small  seed  eaters 
containing  many  rare  and  valuable  Grass- 
finches  in  fine  condition.  At  one  show 
I  exhibited  a  good  pair  of  Rufus  Tails. 
As  I  did  not  get  among  the  honours  with 
them,  I  contrived  an  interview  with  the 
judge,  and  he  told  me  he  thought  they 
were  Zebra  Finches.  If  the  classes  are 
large,  there  are  very  few  of  the  present 
judges  who  could  name  all  the  exhibits, 
and  probably  not  the  half  of  them. 
Now,  you  are  not  to  think  I  wish  to 
throw  any  slur  on  these  gentlemen  who 
act  as  judges.  By  no  means;  as  far  as 
I  have  seen  they  do  their  work  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge,  but  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  societies  in  appointing  them  to  work 
they  are  not  acquainted  with.  I  know 
well  enough  it  is  far  easier  finding  fault 
than  finding  a  remedy.  Before  the  ex¬ 
hibiting  of  Foreign  birds  becomes 
popular  in  Scotland,  which  it  is  not  at 
present,  something  will  have  to  be  done 
in  this  direction.  The  formation  of  a 
Foreign  bird  club  for  Scotland  might  be 
the  means  of  solving  the  difficulty,  and 
as  Edinburgh  is  the  stronghold  of 
Foreign  bird  fanciers,  it  would  be  appro- 
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priate  if  the  proposal  were  to  emanate 
there. 

Another  fresh  field  for  avicuhurists 
is  the  hybridising  of  Foreign  birds. 
The  Hybrids  between  British  birds  are 
now  so  common  as  scarcely  to  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  trying  for,  but  Foreign 
Hybrids  are  so  rare,  and  the  possibilities 
and  material  so  exhaustive,  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  devoting  more 
attention  to  it. 

Now  committees  should  remember 
that  the  outside  public  like  to  see  bright- 
coloured  Foreigners  better  than  British 
birds,  or  Canaries,  and  if  they  have  a 
better  display  of  colours  and  a  bigger 
variety  of  -birds  on  view  at  their  shows, 
they  will  secure  more  of  the  public’s 
patronage,  and  get  a  bigger  gate,  thereby 
benefiting  themselves  and  the  chance  of 
adding  fanciers  to  the  ranks.  All 
should  endeavour  to  support  societies 
which  seek  to  develop  this  branch  of  the 
fancy.  Those  who  are  already  Foreign 
bird  fanciers  should  not  grudge  to  help 
a  new  beginner;  and  if,  by  this  time 
next  year,  there  be  found  even  one  who 
looks  back  to  this  article  as  the  in¬ 
centive  to  commence  keeping  Foreign 
birds,  then  any  little  trouDie  I  have  been 
at  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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The  Snowy  Owl. 


This  magnificent  Owl,  which  has  been 
hitherto  very  abundant  in  Scandinavia, 
is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  likely  in  the  near 
future  to  become  a  much  scarcer  species. 
Norwegian  landowners  are,  like  the 
Highland  proprietors  of  eighty  years 
ago,  just  beginning  to  discover  that  the 
shooting  value  of  their  wild  acres  can  be 
much  increased  by  the  destruction  of 
raptorial  birds.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth, 
and  Eagles,  Peregrines,  Goshawks  and 
other  falconidae,  as  well  as  Eagle  Owls, 
Snowy  Owls,  Crows,  and  Ravens  are  in 
future  to  be  much  more  severely  dealt 
with  than  of  old.  It  is  commonly  said 
in  Norway  that  a  Snowy  Owl  devours 
during  each  day  in  winter  a  Ryper 
(Willow-Grouse)  or  a  hare,  and  the  pre¬ 
servers  of  Ryper  shooting  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  thinning  off  these  and  other 
raptorial  birds  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
On  a  single  shooting,  two  years  since, 
there  were  slain  no  less  than  fifty-one  of 
these  grand  Owls.  At  this  rate  the  bird 
is  bound  to  become  a  rare  species  within 
the  next  score  of  years.  When  lemmings 
are  plentiful,  Snowy  Owls  prey  largely 
on  these  rodents ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  at  other  times  this  Owl  is  not  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  its  food  supply,  and  will 
dine  as  readily  off  a  Willow-Grouse  or 
a  hare  as  any  less  valuable  creature. 
The  destruction  of  these  birds  in  North 
Europe  will  in  time  probably  have  the 
effect  of  making  them  a  much  scarcer 
British  species.  In  England  the  Snowy 
Owl  has  always  been  a  very  rare  winter 
wanderer,  its  chance  visits  having  been 
most  abundant  in  Norfolk,  where  it  has 
been  reported  on  about  ten  occasions. 
In  Scotland  it  occurs  somewhat  more 
frequently,  and  in  the  Shetlands  and 
Orkneys  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  almost 
an  annual  migrant.  The  Snowy  wwl 
preys  in  daytime,  as  well  as  at  night,  and 
is  bold  enough  to  capture  and  carry  off 
wounded  game-birds  from  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  sportsman.  If  the  new  era 
of  extermination  extends  to  Russia  as 
well  as  Scandinavia,  this  noble  Owl  will 
be  presently  in  a  sad  case. 
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Breeding.* 

A  Competition  Essay. 


By  R.  P. 

The  above  title,  to  say  the  least,  is 
somewhat  vague,  but  as  the  Essay  has  to 
be  written  under  the  auspices  of  the  City 
and  Suburban  Association  of  Canary 
Breeders,  I  take  it  the  breeding  of 
Canaries  is  the  subject  selected.  Here, 
again,  the  title  can  be  sub-divided  under 
various  headings,  the  three  principal 
being : 

Breeding  for  Profit, 

Breeding  for  Pastime,  and 
Breeding  for  Exhibition  Purposes . 

The  last,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent, 
embraces  the  second,  as  exhibition  fan¬ 
ciers  primarily  breed  their  birds  for  an 
interesting  and  elevating  pursuit.  I  pur¬ 
pose  to  deal  with  breeding  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  as  I  believe  the  chief  object  of  this 
Association  is  to  encourage  the  fancier 
not  only  to  breed,  but  to  exhibit  his 
birds.  We  are  not  only  told,  but  we  see 
as  well,  that  this  is  an  age  of  specialism, 
and  as  a  rule  the  fancier  who  specialises 
on  one  variety  stands  the  greatest  chance 
of  success ;  he  becomes  more  quickly 
accustomed  to  the  one  variety;  he  has 
only  one  standard  to  adhere  to;  he 
has  only  one  set  of  appliances  to  pur¬ 
chase  suitable  to  the  one  variety  he  takes 
up ;  he  also,  as  it  were,  comes  in  touch 
more  frequently  and  often  with  the  one 
set  of  breeders  of  his  own  variety. 

The  Ethical  Side. 

Every  writer  or  essayist  must,  to  a 
great  extent,  deal  with  the  ethical  side 
of  the  question.  No  man  can  dictate  to 
another  his  mode  of  procedure.  Twelve 
different  fanciers  may  have  twelve  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  in  the  way  of  diet, 
management,  etc.,  and  each  meet  with 
the  same  success.  It  is  generally  acknow- 
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ledged  that  the  fancier,  however  perse¬ 
vering,  however  painstaking  he  may  be, 
must  have,  at  the  outset,  some  idea  of 
what  he  is  striving  after,  and  to  do  this 
he  must  see  in  flesh  and  blood  some  bird 
nearly  appertaining  to  the  ideal,  and  this 
means  visiting  one  or  two  good  shows. 
It  is  no  use  a  fancier  staying  at  home 
week  after  week,  breeding  year  after 
year,  without  getting  about  and  seeing 
on  the  bench  the  required  type  of  bird. 

1  emphasise  this  most  strongly,  because 
every  man  must  have  a  pattern  to  work 
by.  We  only  have  to  look  to  ourselves. 
If  we  are  asked  to  make  anything  in  our 
trade,  or  estimate,  or,  in  fact,  do  any¬ 
thing  to  earn  our  daily  bread,  we  must 
have  data  to  work  upon.  Never  mind 
the  ideal  bird  that  is  drawn  in  various 
papers.  Go  and  see  the  birds  that  win 
in  good  company,  and  strive  to  bring 
your  stock  up  to  the  point  that  they 
may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  pro¬ 
duce  such  specimens  as  are  shown  on 
the  bench. 

The  Nature  of  the  Task. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  task  some  would 
have  us  to  believe.  We  see,  and  even 
in  this  Association,  working-men  fan¬ 
ciers  of  five,  and  even  less  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  who  hold  the  proud  position  of 
being  able  to  face  all  comers  in  the  Cage 
Bird  Fancy.  To  come  back  to  the  birds 
themselves,  and,  of  course,  the  most 
practical  part  of  the  work,  the  oreeding 
of  exhibition  Canaries,  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  any  Canary,  must  be  carried  out 
on  a  system.  The  fancier  must  get  in 
that  way  the  experience  which  strict 
attention  to  his  birds  gives  as  a  matter 
of  course.  That  is  to  say,  he  feeds  and 
waters  the  birds,  and  generally  looks 
after  them  without,  as  it  were,  noticing 
the  fact.  He  must  not  give  them  all 
attention  one  week  and  none  the  next. 
The  most  apt  way  I  can  illustrate  my 
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meaning  is  that  a  fancier  should  use  his 
business  life  as  an  example  for  the 
management  of  his  bird  room.  For 
instance,  if  we  turned  up  at  our  work 
one  morning  punctual,  the  next  day  not 
at  all,  and  the  next  in  the  afternoon,  we 
should  quickly  find  our  employers  would 
dispense  with  such  erratic  service. 
Whereas  we  do,  or  the  majority  of  us 
do,  go  about  our  daily  routine  of  work 
without  in  any  way  noticing  it. 

Avenues  to  Success. 

The  modes  of  pairing,  the  eventuali¬ 
ties  that  are  likely  to  arise  in  different 
varieties  have  been  so  thrashed  out  from 
time  to  time  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
advocate  any  sure  and  short  road  in 
breeding  show  specimens.  Like  our¬ 
selves,  in  everyday  life,  the  fancier  who 
is  gifted  with  keen  intellect  in  the  re¬ 
quired  direction,  and  who,  with  that  in¬ 
tellect,  gives  application,  stands  a  very 
good  chance  of  producing  the  bird  to 
catch  the  judge’s  eye.  We  are  told  that 
brains,  economic  conditions,  and  money 
play  a  great  part  in  the  success  of  fan¬ 
ciers  to-day;  that  they  do  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  true.  A  man  may  be  gifted  with 
the  highest  intellectual  powers;  he  may 
have  a  superabundance  of  brains  that  are 
of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  him  in 
other  branches;  but  put  him  to  breed 
exhibition  Canaries,  and  he  is  the 
greatest  duffer  out  unless  he  has  the 
natural  aptitude  and  the  love  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  Brains  in  this  case  would  play  a 
very  subordinate  part,  and  would  quickly 
put  a  fancier  of  this  description  on  the 
same  level  as  the  ordinary  hard-working¬ 
man  fancier  who  has  natural  ability, 
combined  with  the  love  of  his  subject. 

Economic  Conditions. 

The  same  with  economic  conditions. 
I  know,  and  can  give  instances,  of  work¬ 
ing-men  fanciers  who  have,  and  do, 
practise  great  acts  of  self-sacrifice  and 
denial,  who  are  overburdened  with  heavy 


rents,  and  still  at  the  same  time  exhibit 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  their  hobby. 
Economic  conditions  play  a  part,  it  is 
true,  probably  stifle  a  working-man’s  out¬ 
lay  in  procuring  fresh  stock,  etc. ;  but 
to  say  that  economic  conditions  curtail 
the  average  of  producing  show  specimens 
is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  No 
proof  can,  or  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  brought  forward  to  substantiate  it. 
Again,  money  is  not  a  blessing  in  every 
case.  A  man  may  find,  and  at  the  cost 
of  bitter  experience,  that  for  all  his  out¬ 
lay  he  has  not  nearly  approached  the 
standard  of  certainty  in- producing  exhi¬ 
bition  specimens  as  his  brother  fancier  of 
less  wealth.  Discrimination  must  be 
used  in  the  process  of  selection,  and 
after  the  birds  have  been  purchased  the 
proper  management  of  them  must  be 
carefully  attended  to.  I  would  advise 
fanciers  to  give  their  subject  all  the  time 
and  attention  possible,  to  be  as  broad¬ 
minded  as  possible,  and,  as  far  as  their 
time  and  pocket  will  allow,  to  visit  the 
best  shows  in  their  locality.  We  are 
told  the  novice  is  the  backbone  of  the 
Fancy.  With  this  theory  I  must  agree, 
as  every  fancier  must  have,  at  some  time 
of  his  career,  been  in  the  ranks  of  the 
novices.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
credit  is  not  sufficiently  given  to  the  ex¬ 
hibiting  fancier.  If  it  were  not  for  him 
the  Fancy  would  soon  die  out,  or,  at  any 
rate,  greatly  recede.  Honour  and  credit 
are  due  to  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
risk  his  specimens  long  journeys,  and 
devote  his  time  to  a  subject  which  is 
not  only  elevating,  but  also,  in  the 
highest  degree,  instructive.  All  who 
have  not  bred  for  show  I  would  heartily 
advise  to  do  so,  as  in  a  sense  it  is  a 
sport.  We  experience  uncertainties,  and 
enjoy  at  times  success.  In  our  struggles 
we  all  unconsciously  better  our  natures. 
They  teach  us  to  survive  and  to  over¬ 
come  trials  and  disappointments  of  our 
domestic  life.  At  least,  that  has  been 
my  experience. 
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( Continued  from  p.  154,  Vol.  I.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 

Though  once  upon  a  time  birds  were 
burdened  with  teeth,  they  long  ago 
solved  the  problem  of  doing  without 
them,  and  thereby  they  are  to  be  envied. 
Like  the  Tortoise  and  Turtle  among  the 
reptiles,  birds  have  replaced  their  teeth 
by  horny  sheaths  which  encase  the  jaws ; 
and  these  sheaths  take  many  forms.  As 
a  rule,  that  of  the  upper  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  under  jaw,  but  in  many 
birds  this  is  not  so.  In  the  birds  of 
prey,  for  example,  which  tear  their  food 
in  pieces,  the  sheath  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
hook-shaped ;  and  this  is  true  also  of  the 
Parrots.  The  latter,  as  most  of  my 
readers  are  probably  aware,  have  the 
under  surface  of  the  hook  of  the  upper 
jaw  curiously  ridged,  forming  what  is 
known  as  the  “  file,”  whose  purpose,  so 
far,  appears  to  be  a  matter  for  specula¬ 
tion.  Birds  which  seize  rapidly-moving 
prey,  such  as  fish,  have  spear-shaped 
beaks,  such  as  Herons  and  Kingfishers ; 
and  a  similar  weapon  is  developed  where 
a  rapid  succession  of  blows  is  rained 
upon  hard  and  unyielding  substances,  as 
in  the  beaks  of  Woodpeckers,  which, 
moreover,  have  the  density  of  the  horn 
enormously  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  sheaths  are  often  of  great 
delicacy,  as  in  the  case  of  Snipe  and 
Woodcock,  the  fragile,  upturned  beak  of 
the  Avocet,  or  the  long  rod-like  prolan 
of  many  Humming  Birds. 

The  Beaks  Fashioned' to  Food . 

In  the  so-called  soft-billed  birds,  the 
jaws  seem  merely  as  light  forceps,  and, 
consequently,  they  and  their  sheaths  offer 
no  very  striking  characters ;  while  in 
birds  like  Swallows,  Swifts,  and  Night¬ 
jars  the  beak  has  degenerated  to  the 
smallest  possible  limits,  and  this  because 
the  jaws  are  hardly  used  in  the  capture 
of  prey.  Where  slippery  victims  have 
to  be  held,  the  edges  of  these  horny 


sheaths  develop  more  or  fewer  saw-like 
teeth,  as  in  Mergansers,  or  these  teeth 
may  take  the  form  of  needle-like  spines, 
as  in  the  Darters.  In  the  Ducks,  and 
certain  Petrels,  horny  plates,  really  the 
baleen-plates  of  “  whalebone  ”  whales, 
are  developed,  and  these  serve  as 
sieves,  or  strainers,  allowing  the  water 
taken  in  by  the  mouth  free  exit,  but 
retaining  the  minute  living  organisms 
which  serve  these  birds  as  food.  In  the 
Shirella  Ducks  these  plates  attain  their 
highest  development. 

Those  portions  of  the  jaws  which  are 
thus  encased  in  horn  form  the  “  beak  ” 
of  birds,  and  the  shape  of  this  again  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  food  it 
is  required  to  manipulate.  That  the 
beak  forms,  then,  an  important  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  a  fact  which, 
perhaps,  we  do  not  often  realise ;  but 
the  beak  is  the  fore-part  of  the  mouth, 
and  no  one  will  deny  that  the  mouth  is  a 
very  important  agent  indeed  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  body. 

The  Bur  pose  of  the  Crop. 

From  the  mouth  the  food  is  passed 
down  the  gullet,  or  oesophagus,  until,  in 
many  birds,  such  as  Pigeons  and  Fowls, 
it  reaches  a  special  dilatation  of  the 
gullet  known  as  the  “crop.”  This  is  a 
thin-walled  bag,  wherein  the  food,  is 
stored  and  softened,  preparatory  to  being 
passed  on  to  the  stomach.  This,  in 
birds,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  lying 
in  front  of  the  other.  The  first,  which 
superficially  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  gullet,  is  known  as  the  “  proven- 
triculus.”  The  walls  thereof  develop 
special  digestive  glands,  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  grouped  together  to  form  patches 
varying  in  area  and  in  shape.  From 
this  first  stomach  the  food  passes  on  to 
the  second,  which  in  birds,  such  as 
Fowls  and  Pigeons,  for  example,  has  ex¬ 
ceedingly  thick  muscular  walls,  while  its 
cavity  is  lim'd  by  a  more  or  less  dense 
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skin  thrown  into  a  series  of  fowls.  A 
stomach  of  this  kind  is  known  as  a 
gizzard,  but  in  birds  which  feed  on 
animal  food,  such  as  Hawks  and  Gulls, 
for  example,  there  is  no  “  gizzard  ”  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  walls  of 
this  region  of  the  stomach  being  thin 
and  soft. 

The  Work  of  the  Gizzard . 

Where  a  true  gizzard  is  developed, 
sharp  stones  and  sand  are  deliberately 
swallowed  by  the  bird,  and  these,  aided 
by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 
thickened  walls,  grind  the  hard  grain  and 
seeds  into  small  pieces,  thus  enabling  the 
work  of  digestion  to  be  completed  in  the 
intestines.  It  would  seem  that  even 
flesh-eating  birds  require  to  introduce 
foreign  substances — that  is  to  say,  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  not  swallowed  to  serve 
as  nourishment  —  into  this  second 
stomach  to  ensure  healthy  digestion. 
Hawks  kept  in  captivity,  for  example, 
will  not  thrive  unless  they  are  supplied, 
at  least  at  frequent  intervals,  with  birds, 
mice,  rats,  and  so  on  in  their  natural 
state,  so  that  they  may  swallow  the  fur 
and  feathers,  and  form  what  are  known 
among  falconers  as  “  castings,”  from  the 
fact  that  these  indigestible  morsels  are 
later  thrown  up  again  in  the  form  of 
pellets.  Owls  similarly  form  pellets  of 
this  description,  and  so  also  do  many 
other  birds  that  are  not  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  indulge  in  this  practice.  The 
Rook  is  one  of  these.  The  pellets  of  this 
bird,  of  which  I  have  examined  a  great 
many,  take  the  form  of  oval  masses 
formed  of  husks  and  bits  of  straw  and 
other  vegetable  matter.  The  Great 
Crested  Grebe  and  Dabchick  appear  to 
be  peculiar,  in  that  they  make  a  practice 
of  swallowing  their  own  feathers. 

From  the  second  stomach  or  gizzard, 
the  broken-up  food  passes  into  the 
“  small  ”  intestines.  The  first  portion  of 
this  tube  forms  a  U-shaped  loop,  known 
as  the  “  duodenum,”  and  enclosed  be¬ 
tween  the  loops  of  the  U  is  a  gland 
known  as  the  “pancreas.” 

The  Alkaline  Juices. 

The  digestive  juices  formed  by  this 


gland  are  conveyed  to  the  gut  by  means 
of  tubes  known  as  ducts,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  this  region  of  the  gut  re¬ 
ceives  similar  ducts  which  convey  the 
bile  or  gall  from  the  liver,  or  from  the 
gall-bladder  when  this  is  present.  These 
juices  of  the  pancreas  and  gall-bladder 
are  strongly  alkaline,  and  serve  to  coun¬ 
teract  or  neutralise  the  acid  nature  of 
the  milky  mass  to  which  the  food,  when 
it  enters  the  duodenum,  is  reduced. 
Thereby,  it  is  rendered  fit  for  absorption 
by  the  succeeding  portion  of  the  intes¬ 
tine.  After  the  intestines  have  taken  up 
and  passed  into  the  blood,  or  into  the 
special  vessels  known  as  “  lacteals,”  all 
the  nourishment  which  the  fluid  matter 
is  in  the  tube  of  the  gut,  the  indigestible 
waste  matter  is  passed  on  to  the  large 
intestine,  and  finally  is  ejected  as 
“  faeces.”  At  the  junction  where  the 
small  passes  into  the  large  intestine  there 
occurs,  in  a  large  number  of  birds,  a 
pair  of  tube-like  blind  pouches,  known 
as  the  coeca,  or  blind  gut.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  these  organs  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
known,  but  here  the  final  work  of  diges¬ 
tion  is  carried  out.  In  many  birds  the 
cceca  are  of  great  length,  as  in  the  Fowls 
of  Game  Birds,  and  in  the  Rhea  among 
the  Ostriches;  in  others  they  are  degene¬ 
rate,  and  often  are  completely  sup¬ 
pressed.  In  the  Herons  but  one  is 
found,  and  this  only  in  the  form  of  a 
minute  pouch;  in  the  perching  birds 
(Passeres)  the  cceca  are  also  represented 
only  by  vestiges.  The  large  intestine 
terminates  in  a  series  of  chambers,  or, 
rather,  is  separable  into  three  compart¬ 
ments — one  behind  the  other.  The  first 
is  known  as  the  coprodeum ;  the  second 
as  the  urodeum,  into  this  the  urinary 
tubes  from  the  kidneys  open,  and  also 
the  oviducts  and  sperm  ducts,  the  tubes 
which  convey  the  fertilising  sperm  cells 
of  the  male,  and  the  eggs  of  the  female; 
while  the  third  compartment  lodges  the 
genital  organs,  and  serves  as  the  common 
exit  of  both  fcecal  and  genital  products. 

The  Tart  the  Tongue  Plays. 

So  far,  my  readers  may  remark,  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  tongues  of 
birds.  This  omission  shall  now  be 
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made  good.  Though  it  is  very  com¬ 
monly  supposed  that  birds  have  no  sense 
of  taste  this  is  not  really  the  case,  though 
from  the  horny  character  of  this  organ 
in  many  species  it  cannot  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  selection  of  food. 
In  some  birds,  indeed,  as  in  the  Cor¬ 
morants  and  Gannets,  for  instance,  it 
is  reduced  to  the  merest  rudiments.  In 
others,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  the 
Ducks,  it  is  thick  and  fleshy.  Vultures 
have  a  quite  peculiar  tongue,  this  organ 
being  trough-shaped,  and  having  the 
edges  of  the  trough  armed  with  spines. 
In  some  species  the  tongue  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  procuring  food.  Such 
are  the  Humming  Birds,  Sun  Birds,  and 
Woodpeckers.  In  the  Humming  Birds 
each  side  of  the  tongue,  which  is,  like 
the  beak,  of  considerable  length,  is 
rolled  upwards  and  inwards  so  as  to 
form  a  pair  of  tubes ;  while  in  the  Sun 
Birds  the  tongue,  which,  like  the  beak, 
is  of  considerable  length,  is  cleft  for 
about  half  its  length;  each  half  is  then 
rolled  on  itself  to  form  a  pair  of  tubes, 
which  eventually  pass  into  a  single  tube 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  edges  of 
the  uncleft  hinder  portion  of  the  tongue 
meeting  one  another.  In  the  Sun  Birds 
the  tongue  has  its  forepart  split  into 
three,  each  portion  of  which  is  frayed 
out  into  a  finger,  the  filces  composing 
which  are  twisted  round  to  form  spiral 
tubes.  In  some  other  birds,  as  in  the 
“  Brush-Tongued  ”  Parrots,  the  top  of 
the  tongue  is  frayed  out  to  form  a  sort  of 
brush  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  up 
honey  gathered  from  flowers.  Though 
Humming  Birds  are  commonly  supposed 
to  live  on  honey,  this  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
not  true,  since  they  appear  to  visit 
flowers  for  the  sake  of  the  insects  which 
have  gathered  there  to  drink  themselves 
drunk  with  the  nectar.  The  tubular 
tongue,  worked  by  special  muscles, 
draws  up  the  honey  and  the  insects  at 
the  same  time. 


The  Peculiar  Tongue  of  the  Woodpecker. 

The  Woodpecker’s  tongue  must  be 
known  to  most  of  my  readers.  As  the 
beak  is  relatively  short,  and  the  tongue, 
which  is  round  and  worm-like,  is  of 
enormous  length,  a  special  mechanism 
has  been  developed  whereby  it  can  be 
drawn  into  the  mouth,  or  protruded  at 
will.  This  mechanism  is  formed  by  the 
elongation  of  the  pair  of  lateral  horns 
which  support  the  tongue.  These  run 
backwards  from  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
below  the  skull,  then  turn  upwards,  and, 
continuing,  turn  forwards  over  the  roof 
of  the  skull,  finally  entering  a  tubular 
space  above  the  beak.  Here  they  rest 
while  the  bird  is  not  feeding.  When  in 
use  special  muscles  draw  these  horns 
backwards  and  downwards,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  tongue  is  thrust  far  out 
of  the  mouth.  But  this  is  only  done 
when  the  bird  is  feasting  upon  its  favour¬ 
ite  diet  of  ants.  At  such  times  a  great 
pair  of  salivary  glands  cover  the  surface 
of  the  tongue  with  a  gum-like  saliva,  and, 
so  covered,  it  is  thrust  in  among  the 
swarms  of  ants  that  the  bird  has  pur¬ 
posely  stirred  up.  In  a  flash,  as  the 
writhing  tongue  drives  through  them, 
hundreds  are  caught  and  hurried  to  their 
living  tomb  kicking,  but  held  fast  by  this 
novel  form  of  bird-lime. 

The  Penguin  may  boast,  if  he  feel  so 
inclined,  of  a  tongue  as  remarkable  as 
any,  inasmuch  as  its  surface  is  covered 
with  orderly  rows  of  conical,  fleshy 
spines,  though  what  purpose  they  serve 
is  not  clear. 

Finally,  there  is  an  old  superstition 
that  singing  birds  sing  best  when  the 
tongue  is  split,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
a  barbarous  practice  has  arisen  of  split 
ting  the  tongue,  I  believe,  with  a  six¬ 
pence.  This  is  sheer  brutality,  and  what 
makes  it  worse,  it  does  not  effect  the 
purpose  intended,  so  that  needless  pain 
is  inflicted. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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A  Farmer’s  Friend. 

Farmers  who  have  suffered  from  the 
depredations  of  Rooks  usually  do  their 
utmost  to  exterminate  the  birds,  but  this 
is  not  altogether  justifiable.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  they  should  be 
kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and  this 
may  be  done  by  shooting  the  yQung  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  fledged,  but  unless 
farmers  act  in  concert  one  farmer’s 
efforts  will  merely  result  in  driving  the 
birds  elsewhere.  No  farmer,  therefore, 
should  permit  a  rookery  to  become  too 
extensive  or  too  strong  in  numbers. 

A  German  professor  has  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  into  the  value 
of  the  Rook  as  a  bird  useful  to  agri¬ 
culture,  and  a  summary  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations  was  recently  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Holbrung  is 
of  opinion  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rookeries  the  harm  done  easily  outweighs 
the  good,  especially  at  times  of  the  year 
when  insects  are  scarce.  The  birds  are 
omnivorous,  and  take  seeds,  animals, 
insects,  and  all  kinds  of  refuse.  The 
cultivated  crops  chiefly  damaged  are 
cereals  and  potatoes,  whilst  the  chief  in¬ 
sect  pests  destroyed  are  cockchafers  and 
their  grubs,  wire-worms,  and  the  click 
beetles,  dung  beetles,  several  species  of 
weevils,  tortoise,  or  helmet  beetles,  and 
many  kinds  of  caterpillars. 

During  the  past  eleven  years  4,030 
Rooks  have  been  examined,  and  the 
various  classes  of  food  consumed  by 
them  differentiated  and  identified  as 
nearly  as  possible.  It  was  found  that 
against  42,826  grains  of  corn  and 
potatoes,  there  had  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Rooks  the  destruction  of  no  less 
than  43,997  insects  harmful  to  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Considering  cockchafers  alone,  Dr. 
Holbrung  suggests  that  if  the  2,222 
beetles  were  equally  divided  as  regards 
sex,  and  the  females  laid  their  ordinary 
quota  of  60  to  70  eggs,  a  total  of  66,660 
eggs  would  be  laid.  In  a  normal 
season,  perhaps,  one-half  would  hatch, 
thus  giving  rise  to  33,330  white  grubs. 
It  is  considered  that  ten  cereal  plants 
form  a  low  estimate  of  the  plants 
destroyed  by  each  grub  per  annum.  This 


would  mean  that  the  progeny  of  the 
2,222  beetles  devoured  by  the  Rooks 
would  have  destroyed  333,300  cereal 
plants  per  annum.  But  the  grubs  live 
about  three  years  in  the  soil,  during  the 
last  two  of  which  they  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  living  roots,  etc. 

Supposing  in  the  second  year  50  per 
cent,  of  the  larvae  are  killed  or  die  from 
various  causes,  there  will  still  be  16,065 
larvae,  which  will  destroy  a  further 
166,650  plants  in  the  third  year,  making 
a  total  of  half  a  million.  The  Rooks 
also  destroyed  2,264  white  grubs,  repre¬ 
senting  on  the  same  basis  a  further 
22,640  plants.  Against  all  this,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  saved  by  the  death 
of  the  chafer  beetles,  is  to  be  placed  the 
total  of  39,077  cereal  plants  (wheat, 
barley,  oats)  actually  destroyed  by  the 
Rooks.  Similar  lessons  are  drawn  from 
the  destruction  by  the  Rooks  of  other 
insect  pests  like  wire-worms. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Rooks 
play  a  useful  part  in  agriculture,  and  if 
they  are  kept  within  reasonable  limits, 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

A  Comfortable  Nesting 
Place. 

Doubtless  the  spell  of  cold  weather 
this  spring  induced  many  birds  to  seek 
out  warm  quarters  for  nest-building.  In 
one  of  the  conservatories  attached  to 
Gartloch  Asylum,  Gartcosh,  may  be  seen 
a  Robin’s  nest  neatly  built  upon  the 
leaves  of  a  large  potted  francona  plant. 
Considerable  patience  and  watchfulness 
must  have  been  exercised  by  the  bird. 
Its  only  inlet  to  the  conservatory  was  a 
fanlight,  which,  however,  is  sometimes 
closed,  and  in  this  eventuality  the  Robin 
would  probably  have  many  a  weary  vigil 
until  the  doorway  was  opened.  Then, 
again,  its  operations  would  not  unlikely 
be  frequently  disturbed  by  inmates  em¬ 
ployed  tending  the  plants  and  cleaning 
the  place.  The  Robin  and  its  charge 
have  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
the  institution,  and  consideration  for 
their  future  welfare  is  being  evinced  by 
the  head  gardener  and  his  subordinates. 
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Henry’s  Magpie. 

Taken  from  “  The  Fairchild  Family.” 

Written  by  Mrs.  SHERWOOD  in  1818. 


The  evening  was  very  cool  and 
pleasant,  when  Emily  and  Henry  went 
out  to  play.  Mary  Bush  had  given 
Henry  a  young  Magpie ;  she  had  taught 
it  to  say  a  few  words,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  children.  It  could  say,  “  Good 
Morning  !  ”  “  How  do  you  do  ?  ”  “  Oh, 

pretty  Mag!”  “Mags  a  hungry.” 
“Give  Mag  her  dinner.”  “A  bit  of 
meat  for  poor  Mag.”  To  be  sure,  the 
bird’s  words  did  not  come  out  very 
clearly;  but  it  was  quite  enough,  as 
Henry  said,  if  he  understood  them. 

Mag  had  a  large  wicker  cage,  which 
generally  hung  up  on  a  nail  in  the 
kitchen ;  but  her  master,  being  very  fond 
of  her  company,  used  often  to  take  the 
cage  down,  with  the  bird  in  it,  and  take 
it  into  his  plav-room  or  his  hut,  or  hang 
it  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree  before  the 
parlour  window,  that  Mag  might  enjoy 
the  fresh  air.  Sometimes,  too,  Henry 
let  the  bird  out,  that  she  might  enjoy 
herself  a  little,  for,  as  the  feathers  of  one 
of  her  wings  were  cut  close,  she  could 
not  fly;  and  she  was  very  tame,  and 
never  having  known  liberty,  she  was  as 
fond  of  her  cage,  when  she  was  tired  or 
hungry,  as  some  old  ladies  are  of  their 
parlours. 

“  Let  us  take  Mag  with  us  out  ol 
doors,”  said  Henry;  and  the  cage  was 
taken  down  and  carried  out  between  the 
two  children,  whilst  Mag  kept  chattering 
all  the  way,  and  was,  if  anything,  more 
pert  and  brisk  than  spoiled  Magpies 
generally  are.  They  first  went  to  the 
hut,  and  set  the  cage  on  the  bench, 
whilst  Henry  and  Emily  busied  them¬ 
selves  in  putting  a  few  things  to  rights 
about  the  place,  which  had  been  set 
wrong  by  a  hard  shower  which  had 
happened  the  night  before.  There  were 
a  few  fallen  leaves  which  had  blown 
into  the  hut  from  some  laurels  growing 
on  the  outside,  and  Henry  said,  “  I  do 
hate  laurels;  for  they  are  always  untidy, 


and  scattering  about  their  yellow  leaves 
when  all  the  trees  about  them  are  in 
their  best  order.”  Whilst  the  children 
were  going  in  and  out  after  these  leaves 
to  pick  them  up  and  throw  them  out  of 
sight,  Mag  kept  hopping  from  one  perch 
to  another,  wriggling  her  tail,  twisting 
her  head  to  one  side  and  another,  and 
crying,  “Oh,  pretty  Mag!  Mag’s .  a 
hungry,”  in  a  voice  more  like  scolding 
than  anything  else. 

“What  now,  mistress?”  said  Henry. 

“  She  is  not  in  the  best  possible 
temper,”  replied  Emily. 

“She  wants  to  be  out,”  answered 
Henry;  “she  does  not  like  to  be  shut 
up.” 

“But,”  said  Emily,  “it  would  be 
dangerous  to  let  her  out  here,  so  far 
from  the  house,  and  amongst  the  trees.  ’ 

Henry  was  in  a  humour  common  not 
only  to  small  but  great  boys  on  occa¬ 
sions.  He  chose,  just  then,  to  think 
himself  wiser  than  his  sister,  and,  with¬ 
out  another  word,  he  opened  the  cage 
door,  and  out  walked  Mag,  with  the  air 
of  a  person  who  had  gained  a  point,  and 
despised  those  who  had  given  way  to 
her.  And  first  she  strutted  round  the 
inside  of  the  hut,  crying  “  Oh,  pretty 
Mag !  ”  with  a  vast  deal  of  importance, 
and  then  she  walked  out  at  the  entrance, 
trailing  her  tail  after  her,  like  a  lady  in 
a  silk  gown. 

“  She  will  get  amongst  the  shrubs,” 
said  Emily,  “  and  how  shall  we  get  her 
out  of  them  ?  ” 

“Never  fear,”  returned  Henry;  “you 
know  that  she  cannot  fly.” 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  bird 
knew  what  they  said,  for,  whilst  they 
spoke,  she  laid  her  head  on  one  side,  as 
if  turning  an  ear,  stood  still  a  minute, 
and  then  paraded  onwards.  I  say 
paraded,  for  if  she  had  been  walking  at 
a  coronation  she  could  not  have  taken 
more  state  upon  herself. 
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“  Let  us  see  which  way  she  goes/’  said 
Henry.  And  the  two  children  walked 
after  her,  Emily  bringing  the  light  wicker 
cage  with  her. 

Mag  knew  as  well  that  they  were  after 
her  as  if  she  had  been  what  the  country 
people  call  a  Christian,  meaning  a 
human  creature.  And  she  walked  on, 
not  taking  to  the  shrubs,  which  grew 
thick  about  the  hut,  but  along  a  bit  of 
grass  plot,  at  the  farthest  end  of  which 
was  a  row  of  laurels  and  other  ever¬ 
greens.  These  trees  hid  the  backyard  of 
the  house  from  the  garden  and  small 
portion  of  land  near  to  it,  which  Mr. 
Fairchild  had  given  up  to  flowering 
shrubs  and  ornamental  trees. 

Behind  these  evergreens  was  a  row  of 
palings,  and  as  Mag  drew  near  to  these 
laurels,  Henry  ran  forward,  crying, — 

“  She  will  get  through  the  palings  if 
we  don’t  mind,  and  into  the  yard.” 

Mag  let  him  come  near  to  her,  and 
then  gave  a  long  hop,  standing  still  till 
he  was  only  at  arm’s  length  from  her. 
Then  she  gave  a  second  hop,  alighting 
under  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  when 
Henry  rushed  forward  to  catch  her  there, 
she  made  another  spring,  and  was  hidden 
among  the  leaves. 

“  Stop  !  stop  !  ”  cried  Henry.  “  Stop 
there,  Emily,  where  you  are ;  and  I  will 
run  round  and  drive  her  back;  and  you 
must  be  ready  to  catch  her.”  And  away 
he  ran  to  the  nearest  wicket,  and  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  laurels  and  the 
paling,  in  the  fold-yard,  not  a  minute 
afterwards. 

Emily  heard  him  making  a  noise  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  shrubs,  as  if  he 
thought  Mag  was  between  him  and  his 
sister,  among  the  laurels ;  and  he  called 
also  to  her,  bidding  her  to  be  ready  when 
the  bird  appeared. 

Emily  watched  and  watched,  but  no 
bird  came  out,  and  not  a  minute  after¬ 
wards  she  heard  Henry  cry, — 

“  Oh,  there  !  there  !  I  see  her  going 
across  the  yard  towards  the  barn  !  Come 
round  !  Leave  the  cage !  Come  quick, 
Emily !  ” 

She  obeyed  the  call  in  an  instant; 
down  went  the  cage  on  the  grass.  She 
was  at  the  wicket  and  in  the  fold-yard  in 
a  minute,  and  there  she  saw  Mag,  pacing 


along  the  yard  in  her  coronation  step 
towards  the  barn,  being,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  in  no  manner  of  hurry,  and  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  her  master  and  his 
sister. 

“  Hush,  hush  !  ”  whispered  Henry ; 
“  don’t  make  a  noise.”  And  the  two 
children  trod  softly  and  slowly  towards 
the  side  of  the  yard  where  the  bird  was 
as  if  they  had  been  treading  on  eggs,  or 
groping  through  the  dark  and  afraid  of 
a  post  at  every  step.  They  thought  that 
Maggie  was  not  conscious  of  their 
approach,  though  Emily  did  not  quite 
like  the  cunning  way  in  which  the  bird 
laid  her  head  on  every  side,  as  if  the 
better  to  hear  the  sound. 

Once  again  Henry  was  at  arm’s 
length  from  her,  and  had  even  extended 
himself  as  far  forward  as  he  could,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  catch  her, 
when  his  foot  slipped,  and  down  he  came 
at  full  length  in  the  dust.  At  the  same 
instant  Maggy  made  a  hop,  and  turned 
to  look  back  at  Henry  from  the  very 
lowest  edge  of  the  thatch  of  the  barn, 
or,  rather,  of  a  place  where  the  roof  of 
the  barn  was  extended  downwards  over 
a  low  wood  house.  Henry  was  up  in  a 
minute,  not  heeding  the  thick,  brown 
powder  with  which  his  face  and  hands 
an  1  pinafore  were  covered ;  and  Emily 
had  scarcely  come  up  to  the  place  where 
he  had  fallen  before  he  was  endeavouring 
to  catch  at  the  bird  on  the  low  ledge  to 
which  she  had  hopped. 

But  Maggy  had  no  mind  to  be  thus 
caught.  She  had  gotten  her  liberty,  and 
she  was  disposed  to  keep  it  a  little 
longer,  and  when  she  saw  the  hand  near 
her  she  made  another  hop,  and  appeared 
higher  up  on  the  slanting  thatch. 

After  some  little  talking  over  the 
matter,  Henry  proposed  getting  up  the 
thatch ;  and  how  he  managed  to  persuade 
Emily  to  do  the  same,  or  whether  she 
did  not  want  much  persuasion,  is  not 
known  ;  but  this  is  very  certain,  that  they 
both  soon  climbed  upon  this  thatch, 
having  found  a  ladder  in  the  yard,  which 
John  used  in  some  of  his  work,  and 
having  set  it  against  the  wood  house, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  wood  house 
made  their  way  to  the  roof  of  the  barn. 
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“  Now  we  shall  have  her !  ”  cried 
Henry,  as  he  made  his  way  on  his 
hands  and  knees  along  the  sloping 
thatch ;  and  again  his  hand  was  stretched 
out  to  seize  the  bird,  when  she  made 
another  upward  hop,  and  was  as  far  off 
as  she  had  been  when  she  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  thatch  and  he  lay  in  the  dust. 

“What  a  tiresome  creature,”  cried 
Henry. 

“  I  am  sure  she  does  it  on  purpose,” 
said  Emily,  “  only  to  vex  us ;  and  there 
she  sits  looking  down  upon  us,  and  cry¬ 
ing,  1  Oh,  pretty  Mag  !  ’  I  knew  when 
she  was  in  the  hut  that  she  was  in  a 
wicked  humour.” 

“  Let  us  sit  down  here  a  little,”  said 
Henry,  “  and  seem  not  to  be  thinking 
about  her.  Let  us  seem  to  be  looking 
another  way ;  perhaps  she  will  then  come 
near  to  us  of  her  own  accord.” 

“We  will  try,”  replied  Emily.  And 
the  children  seated  themselves  quietly  on 
the  thatch ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  un¬ 
easy  about  the  Magpie,  would  never  have 
been  better  pleased  with  their  seats. 

But  it  might  seem  that  Mag  did  not 
choose  to  be  thus  passed  over,  and  not 
to  have  her  friends  busy  and  troubled 
about  her,  for  as  soon  as  Emily  and 
Henry  had  planned  not  to  notice  her, 
and  to  seem  to  look  another  way,  she 
began  to  cry  in  her  usual  croaking  voice, 
“  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  ”  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  sir  !  ”  Oh,  pretty  Mag  !  ”  “  Mag’s 

hungry.” 

“What  a  tiresome  bird  it  is,”  said 
Henry,  impatiently.  And  Emily  began 
to  coax  and  invite  her  to  come  near, 
holding  out  her  hand  as  if  she  had  some¬ 
thing  in  it. 

Mag  was  not  a  bit  behind  in  returning 
Emily’s  empty  compliments,  for  she 
hopped  towards  her,  and  very  nearly 
within  reach  of  her  hand,  still  crying, 
“  Good  morning.  Oh,  pretty  Mag  !  ” 

Emily  now  thought  she  had  her,  and 
was  putting  out  her  arm  to  catch  her 
when  the  bird  turned  swiftly  round,  and 
hopping  up  the  thatch,  took  her  station 
on  the  very  point  of  the  roof. 

Henry  lost  no  time,  but,  turning  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  crept  up  the  slope 
of  the  roof,  and  was  followed  by  his 
sister,  who  was  quite  as  active  as  him¬ 


self.  They  were  not  long  in  reaching 
the  place  where  Mag  was  perched,  but 
before  they  could  catch  hold  of  her  she 
had  walked  down  very  leisurely  on  the 
other  side,  and  hopped  off  into  the  field. 
Henry  was  after  her,  half  sliding  down 
the  thatch,  but  Emily  more  wisely  chose 
to  go  back  bv  the  wood  house  as  she  had 
come,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  after¬ 
wards  they  were  in  the  field.  Henry  had 
never  lost  sight  of  his  biru  since  he  had 
found  her  in  the  fold-yard,  but  he  was 
none  the  nearer  to  catching  her. 

She  waited  at  a  respectable  distance 
till  Emily  came  up,  and  then,  between 
walking  and  hopping,  made  her  way 
across  the  field,  and  perched  herself  on 
the  upper  bar  of  a  gate. 

The  children  were  now  in  serious 
trouble,  because  they  were  not  suffered, 
when  alone,  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  next  field.  Beyond  the  second  field 
was  the  lane,  into  which  they  had 
followed  the  pig  on  that  unfortunate  day 
in  which  they  had  been  left  under  the 
care  of  John,  and  if  the  Magpie  should 
go  over  into  this  lane,  what  could  they 
do  ?  They  did  wish  to  obey  their 
parents  this  day.  In  order,  however,  to 
prevent  this  misfortune,  Henry  did  the 
very  worst  thing  he  possibly  could :  he 
began  to  run  and  cry,  “Mag!.  Mag!” 
with  a  raised  voice,  whilst  the  bird,  as  if 
resolved  to  torment  him,  hopped  forward 
across  the  other  field,  perched  herself  on 
the  stile,  and,  as  he  drew  near,  flew  right 
down  from  thence  into  the  lane.  When 
Emily  came  up,  there  was  poor  Henry 
sitting  across  the  stile  in  the  greatest 
possible  trouble,  being  more  than  half 
tempted  to  break  bounds,  and  yet  feeling 
that  he  ought  not  to  do  it.  And  there 
was  Mag,  walking  up  and  down,  pecking 
and  picking  and  wagging  her  tail,  and 
now  and  then  looking  with  one  cunning 
eye  towards  her  little  master,  as  much  as 
to  say,  “  Why  don’t  you  come  after  me  ? 
Here  I  am.” 

It  is  often  by  very  small  things  that 
the  strength  of  our  resolutions  to.  be 
good  is  tested.  Henry  was  hardly  tried, 
yet  strength  was  given  him  to  resist  the 
temptation ;  and  by  Emily’s  persuasion 
he  was  induced  to  wait  a  little  before  he 
ventured  to  go  down  into  the  lane.  And 
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Mag  seemed  as  well  content  to  wait,  or, 
rather,  more  so  than  he  was.  The 
children  were  in  hopes  that  someone 
might  come  by  who  would  help  them  in 
their  distress.  And  they  had  not  waited 
a  minute  before  they  could  see  two  child¬ 
ren  coming  in  sight,  at  the  very  farthest 
point  where  the  lane  was  visible  from 
the  stile. 

These  children  were  a  very  ragged 
boy,  without  shoes,  stockings,  or  hat, 
about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  a 
little  girl,  worse  clothed,  if  possible, 
than  himself,  for  her  petticoat  was  all  in 
fringes,  showing  her  little  legs  above  the 
ankle;  they  both  looked  miserably  thin. 
Mag  waited  saucily  till  these  had  come 
nearly  opposite  the  stile,  and  then  only 
stepped  aside ;  while  Henry,  calling  to 
the  boy,  told  him  his  trouble,  pointing 
out  the  bird  to  him,  and  asking  his  help. 
The  boy  looked  towards  the  bird,  and 
then,  turning  cheerfully  to  Henry,  he 
said,  “Never  fear,  master,  but  Til  catch 
her  for  you,”  and,  dropping  the  hand  of 
the  little  girl,  he  pulled  off  his  ragged 
jacket,  and  crept  towards  Maggy. 
Cunning  as  the  creature  was,  she  did  not 
understand  that  she  had  a  deeper  hand 
to  deal  with  than  that  of  her  young 
master.  She,  therefore,  let  the  boy  come 
as  near  to  her  as  she  had  let  Henry  do 
many  times  during  the  chase,  and  in  this 
way  she  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  was 
seeking  of  throwing  his  jacket  over  her, 
and  seizing  her  as  she  lay  under  it. 

“  He  has  her !  ”  cried  Emily  and 
Henry  at  once,  and  the  ragged  little  girl 
set  up  quite  a  shriek  of  joy. 

“  Yes,  I  has  her,”  added  the  boy  ;  “  but 
she  pulls  desperate  hard,  and  would  bite 
me  if  she  could  through  the  cloth.  Sup¬ 
pose  I  wraps  her  in  it,  and  carries  her 
home  for  you,  for  we  must  not  let  her 
loose  again.  Hark !  how  she  skirls, 
master  and  miss  !  ” 

Henry  and  Emily  approved  of  this 
scheme;  the  boy  kept  Maggy  in  the  folds 
of  the  old  jacket,  and  Emily  helped  the 
little  girl  to  get  over  the  stile,  and  the 
four  children  walked  quickly  towards  the 
house.  When  they  had  crossed  the  two 
fields  Emily  ran  forward  to  fetch  the 
cage,  and  the  bov  managed  to  get  Mag 
into  it  without  getting  his  fingers  bit. 


The  Fat  Chancellor. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  eggs  of  the  Pee¬ 
wit  are  getting  to  be  more  and  mure 
acknowledged  as  a  delicacy,  as  this 
means  the  gradual  extirpation  of  a  pretty 
bird — the  cheerful  companion  of  many 
of  our  loneliest  walks — and  all  to  give 
the  gourmand  a  passing  extra  mouthful. 
Though  they  have  long  been  known  as 
a  luxury,  it  was  Prince  Bismarck  who 
gave  an  impetus  to  their  table  use. 
Having  expressed  a  preference  for  them, 
his  admirers  started  sending  the  states¬ 
man  such  quantities  on  his  birthday  that 
he  is  credited  with  the  remark — “  The 
Germans  seem  determined  to  have  a  fat 
Chancellor.”  The  rage  grew  until  the 
country  was  scoured  for  the  eggs.  In 
poor  districts  it  paid  the  peasant  boy 
better  to  search  for  eggs  at  10  pfennigs 
(r^d.)  each,  than  to  work,  so  that  the 
birds  became  positively  rare  on  the  Bran¬ 
denburg  plains  and  the  more  broken 
lands  of  Mecklenburg,  where  previously 
they  were  very  plentiful. 


Pho.'o  by\ 


A  Nestling  Jay, 
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With  the  Blackbird. 

By  EVELYN  H.  POLLARD, 


The  glimmer  of  the  stars  which  had 
twinkled  with  cheerful  persistence 
through  the  darkness  of  a  summer’s 
night  was  slowly  growing  fainter  and 
fainter;  the  western  sky  was  turning 
from  gloomy  blackness  to  a  tender  grey ; 
not  a  breath  stirred  the  tree  tops  or 
rustled  among  the  leaves;  all  Nature  lay 
in  shadow,  quiet  and  awe-struck,  waiting 
for  the  birth  of  a  new  day.  The  tawny 
Owl  had  silently  withdrawn  to  his  hole, 
having  at  last  satisfied  the  craving  of  his 
young ;  the  frogs  down  among  the  gaudy 
marsh-mallows  by  the  pond  had  stopped 
their  harsh  croaking ;  the  mysterious 
Nightjar  was  taking  forty  winks  after 
many  hours’  tireless  pursuit  of  his  prey ; 
the  patient  cows  in  the  fields  stood  with 
lowered  heads,  looming  phantom-like 
through  the  all-spreading  greyness;  the 
midges  were  reflecting  sadly  on  the  short¬ 
ness  of  life,  and  forbore  to  disturb  by 
their  fractious  buzzing  the  solemn  still¬ 
ness.  Every  bird  was  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  the  just,  with  his  head  tucked  under 
his  wing;  old  Tom,  the  Blackbird,  was 
peacefully  dreaming.  Over  all  lay  the 
hush  of  expectancy — the  dawn  was  at 
hand. 

And  at  last  a  soft  wind  began  to  move 
among  the  trees  and  to  gently  sway  them 
to  and  fro,  the  sky  overhead  grew  lighter, 
and  warned  the  bat  that  he  must  with 
all  speed 

“  Hang  himself  out  of  the  way.” 

The  breeze  began  to  play  among  the 
branches  of  the  elm  tree  on  which  Tom 
was  perched,  but  as  he  was  dreaming 
that  twenty  beautiful  cockchafers  were 
lying  in  one  tempting  heap  close  to  his 
beak  he  took  no  notice.  The  wind  grew 
bolder,  ruffled  up  his  feathers,  then 
whispered  in  his  ear,  until  at  last  Tom 
stirred.  Slowly  he  opened  his  bright 
black  eyes,  yawned,  stretched  with  de¬ 
liberate  care  one  pretty  wing  and  then 
the  other,  and  finally  gave  his  fluffy 
plumage  a  hearty  shake. 


“  What  a  cold  wind  !  ”  murmured  he. 

“  It  might  be  winter  instead  of  the  end 
of  June.  Wish  I  was  still  dreaming 
about  cockchafers  !  Ah,  well !  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  time  for  me  to  be  up  and  about, 
and,  as  I  was  sharp  enough  to  notice 
last  night  where  the  finest  worms  were 
congregating,  I  shall  now  have  first  look- 
in.  Yesterday  I  overslept  myself,  and 
that  confounded  Starling  with  the  whole 
hungry  brood  was  before  me  and  spoilt 
sport  very  much.” 

So  he  quietly  flew  towards  the  strip  of 
grassy  common-land  which  he  had 
marked  the  night  before  as  a  very  para¬ 
dise  for  worms,  thinking  gleefully  that, 
as  no  one  met  him,  every  other  bird 
must  be  more  sleepy  than  he,  or  less 
greedy.  But  alas  !  alas !  his  eyes  must 
have  deceived  him,  or  else  the  worms 
had  been  warned  of  his  coming,  for,  to 
his  great  disappointment,  he  saw  no  more 
than  a  single  individual,  who  was  just 
wide  awake  enough  to  flee,  with  a  defiant 
wave  of  the  tail,  into  his  earthy  bed. 

“  Upon  my  word,  this  is  too  madden¬ 
ing  !  ”  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
“  I’ve  always  heard  that  it  is  the  early 
bird  who  catches  the  worm,  and  I  am 
surely  early  enough ;  but  my  faith  in 
proverbs  seems  to  have  been  misplaced, 
though,  of  course,  this  may  be  a  late- 
rising  variety  of  worm  of  which  the  pro¬ 
verb  takes  no  account.  Confound  the 
wind  !  What  did  he  mean  by  rousing 
me  at  this  hour  ?  It  hardly  seems  worth 
while  to  go  back  to  bed,  so  1 11  amuse 
myself  by  waking  up  all  those  lazy  birds 
who  are  wasting  the  precious  hours  in 
slothful  slumber.  Upon  my  word!  it’s 
disgraceful ;  it’s  scandalous !  They 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves ! 
Yes,  Til  let  them  know  the  time;  why, 
the  sun  will  be  up  in  an  hour  or  so.’ 

Acts  the  Tart  of  “  Knocker  Up 
So,  with  the  incomprehensible  pride 
of  the  early  riser  whose  temper  is  some¬ 
what  easily  ruffled,  the  Blackbird  pro- 
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ceeded  to  carry  out  his  ideas  of  reform. 
He  screamed  at  the  Chaffinch,  chattered 
to  the  Starling,  and  abused  the  Lark, 
who  retorted  angrily  that  he  had  been 
skywards  long  before  Tom  had  even 
thought  of  taking  his  head  from  under 
his  wing. 

“  Only  you  talk  so  much  that  you  can’t 
hear  anything  else.  I’m  sure  I  sang 
loud  enough  in  all  consciousness;  but 
you  can  have  absolutely  no  ear  for 
music.  There  are  some  people  made 
that  way,  I  believe,  poor  things  !  Think 
yourself  the  only  early  riser,  do  you? 
Just  like  your  conceit.  Yesterday  I  was 
on  the  wing  at  3  o’clock,  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  up  at - 

But  the  Blackbird  did  not  want  to 
hear  at  what  time  the  Lark  had  risen 
that  morning,  because  he  was  afraid  that 
he  might  have  noticed  his  futile  hunt  on 
the  common,  and  make  some  nasty, 
sneering  remark  about  it,  so  he  hurriedly 
left  and  pushed  a  Greenfinch  off  his 
perch  with  quite  unnecessary  violence. 

“  Get  up,  sleepy-head !  ”  he  called  to 
the  Missel  Thrush  as  soon  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  safe  out  of  reach  of  his 
revengeful  beak,  and  then  stared  rudely 
into  a  Bullfinch’s  nest,  startling  the 
mother-bird  crooning  over  four  ugly  little 
nestlings — to  her  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  creation.  The  cock  bird  had 
gone  out  to  get  them  something  to  eat, 
or  the  Blackbird  would  have  been  told 
to  mend  his  manners.  However,  he 
passed  on,  and  saw  a  fox  slinking  quietly 
along  the  hedgerow  to  his  lair,  carrying 
in  his  mouth  a  duck  from  the  yard  of 
a  neighbouring  farm ;  and  a  hare  who 
had  squatted  all  night  long  in  a  thick 
tuft  of  grass  near  the  straw  stacks  gave 
him  a  cheery  “  Good  morning,  yellow 
beak !  ”  as  he  bounded  lightly  past.  The 
clouds,  which  had  slowly  been  changing 
from  pearly  grey  to  delicate  blue,  were 
now  suffused  with  every  shade  of  yellow, 
green,  purple,  gold  and  pink,  and  the 
Blackbird  raised  his  voice  in  song  to 
salute  the  sun  as  he  lifted  his  crimson 
head  above  the  horizon  and  smiled  on 
the  world.  Quickly  the  morning  mists 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  with 
stealthy  haste  rolled  off  the  mown  hay- 
fields,  leaving  them  jewelled  in  a  dress 


of  dazzling  splendour.  The  cows  luted 
their  heads  and  wondered  when  it  would 
be  milking  time ;  the  farmer  came  out  of 
his  house  and  thoughtfully  contemplated 
— first  the  sky,  and  then  tfcie  roses  climb¬ 
ing  over  his  porch ;  and  Tom,  as  he 
perched  on  a  tree  singing  melodiously  of 
the  joys  and  pleasures  of  life,  could  see 
a  perky  Robin  disputing  with  a  Thrush 
for  the  possession  of  a  choice  grub,  and 
could  hear  the  noisy  cawing  of  the 
Rooks  as  they  wended  their  way  to  their 
feeding  grounds  in  company  with  their 
families,  the  good-humoured  twittering 
of  the  Swallows,  the  hammering  of  the 
Nuthatch  as  he  hunted  for  insects  behind 
the  bark  of  a  fir  tree,  the  ejaculations 
of  the  Jay,  and  the  plaintive  cry  of  nest¬ 
ling  Greenfinches.  A  spotted  Flycatcher, 
whose  family  had  been  hatched  two  days 
previously,  besought  him  not  to  sing 
quite  so  loud  for  fear  of  waking  the  dear 
children ;  but  I  fear  that,  in  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  his  spirits,  Master  Tom  paid  but 
scant  heed  to  her  appeal.  “Let  them 
learn  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  my 
singing,  is  the  best  of  things ;  so  why 
complain  ?  ” 

“  Time  for  breakfast !  ”  said  he  at 
last,  as  the  pangs  of  hunger  began  to 
predominate  over  his  musical  ardour. 
“  I’ll  try  the  garden  and  not  worry  about 
those  silly  worms.” 

His  Breakfast  Table. 

So  he  flew  across  the  fields  and  over 
a  wall  into  an  old-fashioned  garden, 
where  vegetables  and  flowers  grew  in 
delightful  proximity,  where  onions  and 
cabbages  would  fain  have  rubbed 
shoulders  with  the  flowers  but  for  the 
restraining  influence  of  a  thick  apple 
espalier,  where  heavy-headed  peonies, 
irises  purple  and  irises  white,  tall  lupins, 
open-eyed  sweet  williams,  and  quaint 
heartsease  jostled  one  another  in  sweet 
confusion.  He  stopped  for  a  moraen;  to 
take  a  sniff  at  the  herb  garden,  a  thick, 
soft  carpet  of  golden  thyme,  sweet  mar¬ 
joram,  mint  and  basil,  then  hopped  on 
to  the  rows  of  early  peas,  where  he 
espied  a  wicked  Hawfinch  tearing  open 
pod  after  pod  with  his  silvery  beak. 

“Morning!”  chirped  Tom.  “Peas 
looking  up,  eh?  Can’t  see  much  in 
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them  myself.  How’s  the  wife?  You — 
hullo  !  hi !  Look  out.  There’s  the  cat ; 
fly,  fly  !  That’s  right.  Come  and  sit  on 
this  peach  wall,  where  we  shall  be  quite 
safe.  Oh,  my  poor  heart !  How  it 
jumps;  really,  this  is  quite  upsetting.” 
Then,  apostrophising  the  disappointed 
cat,  who  saw  her  breakfast  far  out  of  her 
reach  :  “  Oh  !  you  villainous,  green-eyed 
brute !  Did  you  think  you  had  us  that 
time  ?  Ha !  ha !  you’re  not  so  sharp  as 
your  claws.”  (To  the  Hawfinch  :  “  Shall 
I  ever  get  over  this  shock?”)  To  the 
cat:  “You  needn’t  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  I  was  frightened  by  the 
sight  of  your  ugly  face.  No,  indeed ; 
when  I  gave  such  a  loud  cry  I  was 
merely  warning  my  friend,  the  Hawfinch, 
who  was  looking  the  other  way.  It  was 
not  on  my  account,  I  can  assure  you. 
I  should  advise  you  to  go  home  and 
catch  mice,  you  sneak ;  you’re  really  not 
fit  for  anything  else.  Ta-ta!”  and  he 
flew  with  mendacious  jauntiness  into  the 
rose  garden,  where  two  young  Blackbirds 
were  squabbling  over  a  caterpillar. 

His  Children  Greet  Him. 

“  Hullo,  father !  ”  exclaimed  they. 
“  Delighted  to  see  you.  We  haven’t  met 
for  some  time.  What  news  have  you  ? 
But  did  somebody  say  'cats’  just  now? 
What  are  they?  Tell  us  all  about  them 
whilst  we  divide  this  wriggling  grub.” 

“  I’m  always  glad  to  see  you,  my  chil¬ 
dren,”  panted  Tom,  beginning  to  regain 
his  composure.  “  I  should  have  known 
you  anywhere,  though  you  have  grown 
very  much  since  the  day  that  I  first  took 
you  out  hunting.  Ah !  that  was  last 
April ;  such  a  long,  long  time  ago  !  But 
what’s  that  you’ve  got  ?  Goodness 
gracious,  dearest  children,  it’s  a  most 
unwholesome  kind  of  grub;  that  is  to 
say,  at  least,  I  mean,  one  not  at  all 
suited  to  the  weakly  digestion  of  the 
young.  Here,  give  it  to  me;  I  daresay 
it  won’t  do  me  any  harm.  But  you  were 
asking  about  cats.  I’ve  just  had  an 
awful  fright  caused  by  one  of  those  crea¬ 
tures.  He  lives  in  this  garden ;  so  take 
care.  I  can’t  tell  you  very  much  about 
them,  never  having  studied  them  at  close 
quarters  ;  but  I  do  know  that  they ,  must 
be  avoided  at  all  costs.  They  have 
claws,  oh !  dreadful  ones,  not  at  all  like 


ours,  and  if  a  bird  once  gets  entangled 
in  them,  well,  it’s  all  up  with  him.  My 
poor  mother  came  to  a  sad  end  that 
way.  I  was  very  young  at  the  time,  but 
I  can  remember  to  this  day  her  piercing 
screams  and  the  look  of  despair  on  her 
face  as  the  bloodthirsty  monster  seized 

her  and - but  I  cannot  go  on.  It 

was  heartrending  !  Occasionally,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  I  wake  at  nights 
shuddering  with  the  horror  and  the 
awfulness  of  it.  There’s  nothing  in  this 
world  so  utterly  appalling  as  cats,  unless 
it’s  a  gardener.  And  here  comes  one  of 
them  with  a  watering-can,  so  we  had 
better  clear  out.  If  you  like  to  meet  me 
about  seven  o’clock  in  the  strawberry 
beds  I’ll  describe  all  the  varieties  of 
traps  that  I  know.  By-bye  !  ” 

Then  he  flitted  away  from  the  garden 
and  settled  on  an  oak-tree  growing  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  wood.  The  sun,  by 
this  time,  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
from  his  post  of  observation  the  Black¬ 
bird  could  see  that  the  haymakers  were 
busily  opening  the  cocks  preparatory  to 
carrying  in  the  evening.  The  midges, 
forgetful  of  the  softening  influence  of 
early  dawn,  tickled  the  heads  of  the 
horses,  and  made  life  a  burden  to  the 
cows.  A  cart  on  its  way  to  the  country 
town  rattled  down  the  road  just  under 
Tom’s  tree,  but  the  two  women  in  it 
were  discussing  the  prices  of  new-laid 
eggs  and  fresh  butter,  and  so  paid  no 
heed  to  his  mellow  voice.  A  furtive 
little  truant  from  school  threw  a  stone  at 
him,  and  then  quickly  disappeared  into 
the  wood  in  search  of  the  scribbled  eggs 
of  the  Yellowhammer  in  the  nest  on  the 
mossy  bank. 

A  Noontide  Siesta. 

Gradually  the  rays  of  the  sun  grew 
fiercer  and  fiercer  till  a  sultry  somno¬ 
lence  checked  the  songs  of  the  birds. 
Master  Tom  caught  himself  nodding  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  his  most  impassioned 
phrases,  the  haymakers  retired  into  the 
shade  to  eat  their  dinner,  and  the  gnats 
murmured  :  “  It  is  noonday.  How  much 
longer  shall  we  live  ?  ”  The  sun  winked 
at  a  daisy,  and  said :  “  Now  we  have  it 
all  to  ourselves,  sweetheart.  How  lovely 
you  are,  you  darling  of  the  poets ! 
When  I  kissed  you  this  morning,  tipping 
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your  petals  with  crimson,  you  smiled  in 
your  sleep.  Were  you  dreaming  of  me? 

But  the  daisy  answered  pettishly : 

“  How  you  do  burn !  ”  A  little  later, 
when  the  world  went  to  work  again,  it 
occurred  to  the  Blackbird  to  go  to  the 
strawberry  beds  and  to  pick  out  the 
choicest  fruits  before  the  projected  visit 
with  his  sons. 

“They  won’t  be  at  all  particular; 
they’re  young,  and  so  will  rather  prefer 
unripe  berries.  Their  digestions  are 
very  strong  and  healthy,  whereas  mine  is 
not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  and  I’m 
quite  sure  the  little  innocents  would  be 
the  very  first  to  tell  me  that  I  must  take 
care  of  myself.” 

He  easily  found  the  hole  in  the  netting 
which  had  been  used  by  many  a  bird 
before  him,  and,  noting  that  a  white 
stone  lay  quite  close  to  it,  began  his 
feast.  The  fruit  was  deliciously  cool 
and  juicy,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  he 
soon  forgot  all  about  the  black  and 
spotted-brown  corpses  he  had  seen 

lying  on  the  ground  near  the  bed, 

unhappy  victims  to  the  fury  of 

the  gardener ;  and  it  was  not  until 

the  sound  of  a  footstep  and  a  mut¬ 
tered  imprecation  reached  his  ears  that 
he  became  aware  that  he  was  in  peril  of 
his  life.  He  screamed  loudly,  and  flut¬ 
tered  in  pitiful  agitation  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  nets.  Several  times  he 
was  so  near  to  the  exit  by  the  white  stone 
that  he  might  have  escaped,  but  he  was 
too  terrified  to  notice  it.  Pit-a-pat ! 
pit-a-pat !  went  his  heart,  his  breath 
came  in  short,  quick  pants,  his  poor 
little  legs  seemed  scarcely  able  to  bear 
his  trembling  body,  and  his  eyes  became 
dim  and  blurred  in  agony. 

A  Narrow  Escape. 

“  Why,  oh!  why,  was  I  so  perfidious 
as  to  come  here  now?”  he  sobbed  out; 
“  this  is  a  judgment  on  me  for  deceiving 
my  sweet  children.  Oh !  how  I  wish  I 
hadn’t  been  so  cheeky  to  the  Lark  this 
morning.  I  wonder  whether  he’ll  be 
sorry  when  he  hears  of  my  death  ?  Ah  ! 
there’s  the  hole !  No,  it  isn’t,  and  that 
man’s  getting  positively  scarlet  with  rage. 
Dear,  dear ;  perhaps  if  I  had  been  kinder 
to  all  my  relations  and  friends  this  might 


never  have  happened.  I’ll  resolve  in 

future - hurrah  !  hurrah  !  there’s  my 

white  stone,  and  here  am  I,  safe  and 
sound  outside  !  Go  to  bed,  you  dodder¬ 
ing  old  gardener;  you  don’t  know  how 
to  catch  a  Blackbird  like  me,  you  don  t. 
Not  you,  and  if  you  don’t  control  your 
naughty  passions  you’ll  die  of  apoplexy. 
Good-bye !  ” 

But,  although  the  Blackbird  thus, 
bravely  taunted  the  gardener,  he  was 
so  greatly  scared  by  his  narrow  escape 
from  death  as  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  the  quietude  of  the  wood  near  the 
hayfield ;  besides  which,  he  had  eaten  so 
many  strawberries  that  he  was  disin¬ 
clined  for  further  exertion. 

Later  on  as  the  evening  shadows 
began  to  lengthen  he  stole  out  and  made 
a  hurried  supper,  then  prepared  to  settle 
for  the  night.  The  hare  he  had  seen  in 
the  morning  ran  under  the  tree  on  his 
way  to  the  carnations  in  the  garden,  the 
Owl  brushed  gently  by  his  perch,  mur¬ 
muring  to  himself  :  “  Two  little  children, 
two  fat  mice.  Two-two-two,”  and  the 
Nightjar  passed  with  noisy  whirr. 

At  Eventide. 

“  Well,  well,  how  sleepy  I’m  getting. 
Now,  to-morrow,  I’ll  resolve  not  to  get. 
up  quite  so  early,  not  to  speak  an  unkind 
word  to  anybody,  not  to  go  near  the 
strawberry  bed,  and  to  give  the  biggest 
and  fattest  worm  I  can  find  to  my  dear, 
confiding  children — or,  stay  !  No,  per¬ 
haps  they  wouldn’t  understand  the  higher 
meaning  of  my  act,  and  it  is  better  to- 
let  them  fend  for  themselves  and  to  learn 
independence.  As  for  the  fruit,  I 
honestly  believe  it  gives  the  gardener 
true  pleasure  to  see  how  much  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  results  of  his  industry.  Now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  he  called  out  some¬ 
thing  about  showing  me  how  to  eat 
strawberries.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to 
point  out  the  ripest ;  then,  how  very  rude 
he  must  have  thought  me  to  slight  his 
offers.  Well,  I’ll  give  him  another 
chance  to-morrow ;  and  yes,  Til  teach 
the  Lark  how  to  speak  to  a  gentleman* 
Til  tell  him - ” 

But  somehow,  just  then  he  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  sgeedily  forgot  all  his  joys 
and  griefs  in  sweet,  dreamless  slumbers. 
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THe  Corr^crake. 

By  L.  C.  GREY. 


Not  many  birds  that  visit  these  islands 
have  a  wider  geographical  range  than  the 
Landrail,  or  Daker-hen  as  it  is  called 
in  some  districts.  It  has  been  recorded 
from  Greenland,  nests  in  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  has  been  obtained  in 
Bermuda,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  in  New  South 
Wales.  In  Asia  it  travels  east  as  far  as 
Lena,  has  been  found  at  Gilgit,  and 
winters  in  Arabia.  The  majority  of  the 
Corncrakes  which  visit  us  spend  their 
winter  in  Africa,  penetrating  far  into  the 
interior  of  what  was  once  the  Dark  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  being  found  even  as  far  south 
as  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Corncrake  should 
have  been  identified  as  the  Ortygometra 
of  the  ancients,  or  that  it  should  have 
been  believed  by  them  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  migrating  flocks  of  Quails — the 
birds  from  which  the  island  of  Delos  was 
called  Ortygia,  or  the  Quail  land 
(Vartika,  the  returning  bird),  synony¬ 
mous  with  dawn,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Phoebus  and  Artemis. 

As  a  summer  visitor,  the  Corncrake 
penetrates,  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers 
according  to  the  season,  to  almost  every 
corner  of  the  British  Islands,  even  to  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  St.  Kilda,  and  rocky 
islets  like  Ailsa  Craig  and  the  Bass  Rock. 
Arriving  towards  the  end  of  April — a 
week  or  two  later  in  the  extreme  North — 
the  birds  are  not  long  in  advertising  their 
return  by  their  well-known  voice,  almost 
as  popular  as  are  the  notes  of  the 
Cuckoo,  or  the  Nightingale,  and  as  true 
a  song  of  love  and  returning  spring  as 
either,  albeit  it  may  sound  rather  a  harsh 
serenade  to  unattuned  ears. 

“  Welcome  is  the  corncrake’s  call,  though  so 
rough  and  same  withal  ; 

When  it  falls  upon  the  ear,  who  that  hears  it 
would  not  hear  ?  ” 

The  majority  of  the  Landrails  leave 
this  country,  or  the  northern  part  of  it 
at  any  rate,  before  harvest,  but  a 
number  always  linger  on  into  September 


—particularly  in  the  Southern  counties 
— and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
meet  with  some  of  them  during  the 
following  month.  Odd  birds  occa¬ 
sionally  spend  the  winter  here,  having 
been  recorded,  at  different  times,  as 
having  done  so  in  such  widely-distant 
places  as  the  Orkneys  and  the  South  of 
England.  In  the  West  of  Ireland  it  has 
occurred  several  times  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallwey  having 
met  with  Landrails  there  in  February, 
“  apparently  asleep  in  the  centres  of  dry 
stone  walls  close  to  the  ground.”  Other 
well  authenticated  instances  of  the  find¬ 
ing  of  Corncrakes  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  very  clearly  indicate  how  the  old 
belief,  that  the  birds  hibernated  habitu¬ 
ally  in  such  places,  arose. 

“  Seven  sleepers  there  be,  the  bat,  the  bee,  the 
butterflee,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  swallow, 
The  kith  wake,  and  the  corncrake,  all  sleep  in 
yon  little  hollow.” 

The  finding  of  a  Corncrake  in  mid¬ 
winter  in  the  East  of  Scotland  is  referred 
to  by  the  late  Robert  Gray,  the  gifted 
author  of  “  The  Birds  of  the  West  of 
Scotland,”  but  with  pawky  humour  it  is 
added  that  “  it  had  passed  the  time  in 
confinement  in  an  Edinburgh  garrett ! 

The  nest  of  the  Corncrake  is  made  in 
any  thick  covert  that  may  be  at  hand  to 
afford  concealment;  those  most  com¬ 
monly  discovered  are  cut  over  during 
hay  harvest.  That  depicted  in  the 
photograph  was  on  an  open  common, 
sheltered  by  a  thriving  bush  of  the  pretty 
whin  ( genista  anglica),  and  contained 
thirteen  eggs,  a  rather  unusual  number, 
nine  or  ten  being  the  usual  full  comple¬ 
ment.  The  young,  when  first  hatched, 
are  covered  with  black  down,  looking 
much  more  like  little  Water-hens  than 
what  the  progeny  of  the  reddish-brown 
bird  under  discussion  might  be  expected 
to  be. 

The  Corncrake  feeds  upon  the  seeds 
and  leaves  of  a  large  number  of  weeds 
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Landrail  on  Nest. 


and  grasses,  besides  a  varied  diet  of 
slugs,  worms,  and  grubs,  its  general  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  farmer  being  scarcely 
counteracted  by  a  single  bad  habit. 
Daddy-long-legs  and  the  common  ghost 
moth,  both  injurious  insects,  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  alike  in  their  larval  and 
mature  stages ;  and  earwigs  and  beetles 
of  various  sorts  are  specially  acceptable. 
The  esteem  with  which  the  Landrail  was 
regarded  as  an  article  of  food  is  spoken 
of  by  many  old  writers;  thus  Drayton, 
in  the  “  Poly-olbion,”  refers  to  it  as 
“  The  Rayle,  that  seldom  comes  but  upon 
the  rich  men’s  spits.” 

The  return  of  the  Corncrake  and  the 
Curlew  is  looked  forward  to  with  joy  in 
many  a  remote  Highland  sheiling,  for, 
like  the  Grouse  and  the  Skylark,  they 
are  regarded  as  “  lucky  birds,”  a  senti¬ 
ment  which  has  never  extended  to  the 
Pheasant.  Hence  the  old  song, — 

‘  The  gore-cock  an’  crake  may  keep  you  awake, 
But  if  harsh  be  their  cry  sthl  it’s  pleesant. 

The  bonny  grey  hen  we  loo  weel  i’  the  gleny 
But  the  Strath’s  no  the  place  for  the  pneesant.’ 

Landrails  seem  particularly  liable  to 
be  killed  by  coming  in  contact  with  tele¬ 
graph  wires,  and  may  frequently  be 
picked  up  dead,  both  in  spring  and 


autumn,  along  the  railway  sides.  The 
second  photograph  is  of  a  bird  so  found 
recently,  and  was  taken  as  it  had  fallen. 
An  examination  disclosed  a  wound  upon 
the  neck,  and  that  the  neck  itself  had 
been  dislocated,  an  injury  which  one 
would  scarcely' have  expected  to  find  in 
such  circumstances  in  so  light  a  bird, 
and  one  so  comparatively  slow  upon  the 
wing. 

In  the  outdoor  aviary  the  Corncrake 
may  be  easily  kept  upon  the  ordinary 
diet  supplied  to  Quails,  Partridges,  and 
Doves;  and,  as  indicated  above,  will 
always  greatly  appreciate  any  sort  of 
insect  food.  Beetles,  earwigs,  slugs, 
worms,  and  the  like  should  always  be 
thrown  into  the  enclosure  whenever  they 
are  at  hand,  and  if  there  is  no  grass 
growing  naturally  in  the  run,  fresh-cut 
sods  will  be  a  welcome  addition  from 
time  to  time,  not  only  to  the  Landrails, 
but  to  its  other  inmates.  Further  green 
food  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of 
lettuce,  cabbage  leaves,  and  such  garden 
stuff,  and  if  ordinary  care  be  bestowed 
upon  him,  the  Corncrake  will  reward  his 
owner  with  his  well-known  cry  in  the 
spring  months,  and  keep  it  up  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 


Photo ]  {Grey. 
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Leeds  Bird  Show, 

Children’s  Visit. 


The  First  e^nd  Second  Prize  Essays. 

Recording  the  Visitors  Impressions, 


[Last  year  the  Committee  of  the  Leeds 
Cage  Bird  Society,  with  a  view  to  en 
courage  the  love  of  birds  amongst  the 
young  citizens  of  Leeds,  offered  two 
prizes — one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys — 
for  the  best  essays  containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  visit  of  the  children  to  the 
Show.  About  fifty  competitors  sent  in 
papers,  which  were  adjudicated  upon  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Somers,  the  president  of  the 
Society,  and  the  winners  were  adjudged 
to  be  Annie  E.  Thomson  and  Frank 
Tingle.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Leeds  Cage  Bird  Society  we 
are  afforded  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  publishing  the  prize-winning  essays. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  scheme 
our  Leeds  friends  intend  repeating  their 
experiment  in  connection  with  their 
Show,  which  is  announced  to  be  held  on 
November  15th  and  16th  next.  Their 
efforts  to  encourage  a  love  of  bird  life 
amongst  the  children  of  their  city  are 
worthy  of  the  greatest  commendation 
and  support. — Ed.,  B.W.] 

A  Visit  to  a  Bird  Show. 

By  Annie  E.  Thomson. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  our  headmaster, 
Mr.  Hornby,  took  me  and  about  twenty 
more  scholars  to  a  Cage  Bird  Show. 
We  had  nothing  to  pay,  because  Mr. 
Hornby  got  an  invitation  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cage  Bird  Society  of  Leeds. 
He  took  the  invitation  very  gladly,  and 
was  pleased  to  go.  He  thought  the 
secretary  was  a  very  kind,  generous,  and 
thoughtful  man.  The  Show  was  held  in 
the  Salem  Sunday  School,  in  Hunslet 
New  Road.  The  people  which  went  in 
to  see  the  birds  had  to  pay  sixpence  for 
admission,  and  if  they  wished  they  could 
buy  a  book  which  told  them  all  about 
the  birds,  and  where  they  came  from. 
The  lecturer  was  called  Mr.  Bell,  who 


came  from  Barnsley.  He  was  a  good 
judge  for  birds ;  he  could  tell  when  a 
bird  was  fit  for  a  prize.  The  first  bird 
he  spoke  about  was  called  a  Norwich 
Canary;  it  had  some  beautiful  marks. 
One  on  the  head,  tail,  and  another  which 
they  called  the  saddle  mark.  The  next 
was  the  Yorkshire  Canary ;  it  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  coloured  bird.  Then  Mr.  Bell  told 
us  how  to  judge  a  bird.  He  said  that 
if  a  bird  had  waxtight  feathers  it  would 
do  for  a  prize  bird.  When  Mr.  Bell  had 
finished  his  address  we  had  a  walk  round 
the  room,  and  we  saw  many  different 
kinds  of  birds,  such  as  Norwich  Canary, 
Yorkshire  Canary,  Goldfinch,  Swallow, 
Greenfinch,  Cockatoo,  Parrot,  Nightin¬ 
gale,  Chaffinches,  Linnets,  Nuthatch, 
Thrush,  and  the  Bunting.  I  have 
already  told  you  about  the  Norwich 
Canary  and  the  Yorkshire  Canary,  so  I 
will  now  tell  you  about  the  others.  The 
Goldfinch  is  a  beautiful  coloured  bird. 
It  has  a  red  mark  round  its  eyes,  and  a 
black  mark  round  its  head  and  parts  of 
its  wings,  and  another  part  of  its  lovely 
body  was  yellow.  The  Swallow  had  a 
yellow  and  brown  breast.  The  Green¬ 
finch  was  green  on  the  back,  and  had  a 
red  beak.  There  was  a  Cockatoo  which 
was  white  all  over  except  its  neck,  which 
was  pink.  There  was  also  a  Parrot 
which  was  worth  ^250.  The  reason  it 
was  worth  so  much  was  this — because  it 
had  such  gaudy  colours,  and  it  could 
talk.  I  also  saw  a  Nightingale.  It  looks 
a  very  quiet  little  bird,  but  it  can  sing 
beautiful.  I  did  not  hear  it  sing  when  I 
was  there ;  I  must  have  frightened  it,  or 
something.  There  was  the  Chaffinch, 
which  has  a  long,  black  tail.  The  next 
I  came  to  was  the  Linnet,  which  was  a 
greyish  colour.  I  then  saw  the  Wood¬ 
pecker,  or  Nuthatch,  which  is  a  greyish- 
brown  colour.  When  it  wants  any  -food 
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it  pecks  with  its  beak  at  the  wood,  and 
gets  the  little  grubs  out  for  food.  I  also 
saw  the  Thrush,  which  reminds  you  of 
spring  when  the  trees  are  just  beginning 
to  bud. 

That’s  the  wise  Thrush  ;  he  sings  his  song 
twice  over, 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture. 

The  last  that  I  saw  was  the  Bunting. 
In  summer  the  male  and  female  separate 
until  another  season.  I  was  very  pleased 
with  my  visit  to  the  Bird  Show,  and  I 
think  I  should  have  missed  a  great  treat 
if  I  had  stayed  at  school.  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  anything  else  about  my  visit,  so 
I  remain,  hoping  for  the  best, 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Thomson. 

Cage  Bird  Exhibition. 

By  Frank  Tingle. 

On  Friday,  November  19th,  about 
twenty  scholars  from  our  school  were 
kindly  allowed  to  visit  an  exhibition 
given  by  the  Leeds  Cage  Bird  Society. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  one  on  enter¬ 
ing  was  the  song  of  the  different  birds 
mingling  together.  We  walked  up  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  Salem  Chapel,  the  ex¬ 
hibition  being  held  there,  and  crowded 
round  the  little  platform  at  the  end,  on 
which  a  gentleman  was  stood.  This 
turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Bell,  a  Barnsley 
gentleman,  who  proceeded  to  give  us  a 
short  lecture  on  the  principal  Canaries 
in  the  exhibition,  and  how  to  tell  them. 
The  Canaries  were  Norwich,  Yorkshire, 
and  Border  Fancies.  The  Norwich 
Canary  is  a  thick-set,  robust,  and  bull¬ 
necked  Canary;  whilst  Yorkshires  are 
slight,  ladylike  birds,  lighter  in  colour 
than  the  Norwich,  which  is  of  an  orange 
tint.  The  Border  Fancies  are  like  the 
Yorkshires.  The  Crested  Norwich  has 
a  tuft  of  feathers  on  its  head,  which 
radiate  from  the  centre  and  fall  evenly 
all  round.  We  then  went  down  the  first 
row  of  birds  with  Mr.  Bell.  The  first 
two  cages  contained  a  Swallow  and  a 
Wagtail  respectively.  A  Swallow  is  a 
restless  bird,  being  ever  on  the  wing, 
with  its  mouth  wide  open,  catching  the 
insects  which  inhabit  the  air.  The  next 
bird  was  a  Nuthatch,  which,  by  the  aid 


of  its  forked  tongue  and  hard  beak,  is 
enabled  to  drill  a  hole  in  a  nut  and  ex¬ 
tract  the  kernel.  Passing  on,  we  came 
to  a  bird  called  a  Wryneck,  which  was 
ill.  This  bird  keeps  a  very  dirty  nest. 
The  next  cage  contained  a  Blackbird, 
which  was  a  sharp,  clear  black,  and  had 
a  red  beak.  Then  came  some  Parson 
Finches,  these  having  a  black  patch  on 
their  breasts.  There  was  also  a  Rufus 
Finch,  which  was  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
and  a  Rufus-Tailed  Finch,  which  had  a 
tail  at  least  nine  inches  long.  There 
were  also  Bullfinches,  Chaffinches,  Par¬ 
rots,  and  Parrakeets. 

Frank  Tingle. 

Ebony-Coloured  Thieves. 

Any  observant  country  rambler  who 
can  appreciate  a  novel,  interesting,  and 
innocent  entertainment  might  pause  in 
his  walk  and  watch  a  colony  of  Rooks 
while  busy  building  their  nests.  One  of 
the  feathered  pair  nearly  always  remains 
at  home,  while  the  other  goes  out  fora 
ging  for  sticks.  If  the  absent  one  is 
away  for  a  long  time  the  one  in  the  nest 
becomes  impatient,  and  many  ugly,  dis¬ 
cordant  calls  the  wanderer  receives  on 
his  return.  If  both  birds  should  be  so 
silly  as  to  leave  the  nest  for  a  short  time, 
the  Rooks  which  remain,  engaged  in 
building  the  surrounding  nests,  will  sig¬ 
nificantly  look  at  each  other;  then  they 
will  say  a  few  seemingly  wise  things,  and 
at  first  innocently  hop  towards  the  de¬ 
serted  nest.  Then  one  and  another  of 
them  yield  to  temptation,  and  each  will 
quietly  steal  a  few  sticks,  and  if  the 
rightful  owners  do  not  soon  return  the 
nest  will  be  entirely  “commandeered/' 
I  have  seen,  says  a  writer,  one  bird  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  edge  of  a  nest  pulling  sticks 
from  another  nest  within  reach  ;  and  thus 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  more 
knowing  old  Rooks  are  able  to  construct 
their  homes  with  very  little  labour.  I 
was  once  hiding  underneath  a  tree  in 
which  there  was  a  number  of  Rooks7 
nests,  and  I  heard  a  rustling  at  my  feet. 
A  squirrel  soon  appeared  and  ran  up  the 
tree,  entered  one  of  the  nests,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  descended  with  a  baby 
Rook  in  its  mouth  ! 
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Tawrvy  Owl  irv  Captivity. 

By  D.  STEWARD. 


Considering  how  well  Owls  thrive  in 
confinement,  and  the  small  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense  they  entail,  it  is 
surprising  how  really  few  people  one 
comes  across  who  go  in  for  these  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  birds,  or,  indeed,  know 
anything  about  them. 

I  know  of  no  more  lovable  or  enter¬ 
taining  fellow  than  the  Tawny,  or  Wood 
Owl  ( Syrnium  bluco),  provided  that  he 
is  brought  up  from  infancy  by  hand; 
otherwise,  if  one  gets  a  half  or  full 
grown  specimen,  it  is  apt  to  make  a 
freer  use  of  its  strong  beak  and  equally 
strong  talons  than  is  quite  pleasant,  and 
its  temper  is  not  likely  to  prove  so  sweet 
and  pliable  as  an  early-adopted  child 
from  the  woods. 

The  Fruits  of  Kindness. 

In  other  words,  it  will  probably  re¬ 
main  untameable,  and  I  know  of  no 
more  discouraging,  not  to  say  irritating, 
sight  than  that  of  a  bird  or  animal  that 
stubbornly  resists  all  one’s  overtures  of 
kindness  and  friendliness.  I  could 
never  succeed  in  taming  a  full-grown 
Tawny  that  was  bought  to  keep  another 
young  one  company.  It  perpetually 
snapped  its  beak  whenever  anyone  ap¬ 
proached  it,  and  on  attempting  to  handle 
it,  it  would  sit  up  on  its  tail — after  the 
manner  of  a  hawk — and  woe  betide  any 
finger  that  came  within  reach  of  its 
beak.  I  have  spent  hours  in  trying  to 
coax  the  stupid  bird  into  something 
resembling  good  feeling,  but  without  the 
slightest  success — it  was  too  suspicious 
for  anything. 

A  Fluffy  Ball  of  Down. 

Now  the  young  one,  which  was  sent  to 
us  as  a  fluffy  ball  of  down,  was  as 
different  as  possible ;  as  sweet  and 
innocent  as  the  other  was  sour  and 
suspicious,  and  as  fond  of  me  as  it  is 


possible  for  any  bird  to  be  of  its  owner. 
I  could  do  whatsoever  I  liked  with  him, 
stroke  him,  ruffle  up  his  featheis  the 
wrong  way,  play  with  him,  tease  him, 
and  handle  him  with  impunity — not  that 
I  often  did  this,  for  the  less  handling  a 
bird  has  the  better — and  as  for  getting 
angry,  why,  he  simply  did  not  know  how. 
Pie  was  always  on  his  best  behaviour 
with  all  the  members  of  the  family,  but 
he  had  no  fancy  at  all  for  the  gardener 
— I  never  fathomed  the  reason  for  this — 
nor  did  he  like  visitors,  especially  when 
they  went  and  gazed  curiously  at  him 
through  the  wire  door.  He  would  open 
his  big  eyes  very  wide  indeed  on  such 
occasions,  and  in  the  semi-twilight  of 
the  aviary,  from  a  perch  at  the  far  end, 
he  would  return  the  stare ;  in  fact,  he 
was  an  adept  in  this  art,  and  would  out- 
stare  anyone,  craning  and  twisting  his 
head  into  the  most  fantastic  positions — 
in  which  occupation  the  sour  one  joined 
— in  order  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  who 
the  strangers  were  and  what  they  were 
doing. 

A  Very  FLearty  Contempt. 

I  think  he  must  have  entertained  a 
very  hearty  contempt  for  those —  ladies 
generally — who  sometimes  remarked  : 
“  Really,  what  queer  birds  they  are.  I 
don’t  care  for  Owls,  you  know — so  un¬ 
canny,  aren’t  they  ?  ”  In  a  state  of 
nature  the  Tawny  Owl  is  said  to  be  of 
rather  a  vicious  disposition,  because 
during  the  breeding  season  it  will  boldly 
attack  and  inflict  severe  blows  on  the 
heads  of  unsuspecting  individuals  who 
venture  too  near  its  nest.  However  this 
may  be,  the  Tawny  Owl  hardly  deserves 
to  be  described  as  belonging  to  a  vicious 
species,  because  I  take  it  that  this  bird, 
at  other  times,  is  peaceful  enough  if  un¬ 
molested.  Moreover,  it  is  but  following 
the  natural  instinct  which  prompts  both 
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animals—  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
mammals — and  birds  to  become  more 
wild  and  savage  during  the  breeding- 
period,  in  order  the  better  to  protect 
their  helpless  young.  In  some  specie? 
this  instinct  is  more  pronounced  than  in 
others,  and  the  Tawny  Owl' simply  be¬ 
longs,  in  common  with  many  others,  to 
the  former  class. 

Should  he  Taken  Young. 

This  fact  need  in  no  way  deter  anyone 
from  keeping  this  Owl  in  an  aviary,  for 
if,  as  I  have  said,  it  be  taken  young, 
preferably  in  the  down,  and  reared  by 
hand,  it  will  become  as  tame  and  easy 
to  handle  as  any  other  bird  under  similar 
conditions.  This,  apart  from  my  own 
experience  and  that  of  some  people  I 
know,  is  borne  out  by  a  paragraph  that 
recently  appeared  concerning  some 
Tawny  Owls  that  were  captured  near 
Blackburn.  One  of  these  Owls  is  now 
fully  grown,  and — to  quote — quite  tame 
and  gentle,  and  can  be  handled  with 
ease,  although — still  to  quote — in  their 
wild  state  Wood  Owls  are  decidedly 
vicious  !  The  paragraph  also  goes  on  to 
describe  how  this  particular  Owl’s  former 
owner  used  to  take  it  perched  on  his 
shoulder  for  cycle  rides,  and  that  it  was 
not  dismayed  by  passing  vehicles. 

Familiar  Friends. 

This  reminds  me  somewhat  of  a 
friend  of  ours  who  once  had  in  his 
possession  a  couple  of  Tawny  Owls.  I 
forget  how  he  obtained  them,  but  the 
birds  were  very  tame  and  much  attached 
to  him,  and  he  frequently  used  to  take 
them  with  him,  perched  one  on  either 
shoulder,  for  long  walks,  and  they  never 
attempted  to  fly  away.  One  night  he 
thought  he  heard  one  of  his  pets  calling 
and  hooting  in  a  peculiar  manner,  but 
being  half  asleep  he  paid  no  particular 
attention,  and  soon  dozed  off  again, 
much  to  his  subsequent  sorrow.  The 
next  morning,  after  considerable  search¬ 
ing,  the  poor  bird  was  found  drowned 
in  the  water  butt.  How  it  managed  to 
fall  in  remains  a  mystery.  Both  the 
Tawny  and  Barn  Owl — personally  I  pre 
fer  the  former,  as  being  much  prettier 
both  in  shape  and  colour — will  thrive 


in  captivity  equally  well  in  country  or 
town,  for  the  aviary  need  only  be  quite 
a  simple  affair. 

Will  Thrive  in  Town  or  Country . 

Those  who  live  in  the  country  usually 
have  a  stable  or  outhouse,  of  which  they 
can  utilise  a  portion  as  an  aviary ;  but 
the  town  or  suburban  dweller  is  not 
always  so  fortunate  in  this  matter.  How¬ 
ever,  to  most  houses  there  is  a  garden  or 
yard  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  a  small 
shed — a  lean-to  or  otherwise — being 
erected,  and  this  will  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  necessary.  Probably  a  lean- 
to  shed  is  best,  where  space  is  limited, 
as  it  takes  up  less  room ;  also  it  can  be 
made  fairly  high,  which  gives  the  birds 
a  better  chance  of  exercising  their 
wings,  though,  as  a  rule,  I  think  they 
prefer  an  enclosure  narrow  rather  than 
wide,  not  particularly  high,  but  as  long 
as  possible,  so  that  they  may  have  a 
good  flight  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

A  Retiring  Box. 

A  good  stout  perch  should  be  fixed  up 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  door,  and 
then  on  a  level  with  the  perch  a  wooden 
box  should  be  nailed  against  the  wall, 
for  the  birds  to  retire  into.  The  box, 
however,  is  not  an  absolute  essential  to 
their  well-being — after  they  are  fully 
grown,  that  is — for  they  do  not  require 
it  for  sleeping  in,  but  they  sometimes 
like  to  go  inside  to  eat,  especially  when 
they  have  anything  in  the  butchering  or 
quartering  line  to  perform.  For  the 
floor  any  sort  of  coarse  grit  may  be  used, 
but  the  bare  earth,  turned  over  occa¬ 
sionally,  does  very  well.  The  inner 
part  of  the  doorway  should  be  fitted 
with  a  frame  door  of  wire  netting,  so 
that  the  outer  wooden  door,  which 
should  be  closed  at  night,  may  be  left 
open  during  the  day,  for  the  Owls  ap¬ 
preciate  a  certain  amount  of  light,  and 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  they  sleep 
all  day  long  and  cannot  see  daylight; 
at  any  rate,  in  confinement  they  do  not 
do  the  former,  though  they  may  not  be 
particularly  active.  And  as  to  seeing, 
I  have  tested  them  over  and  over  again, 
and  found  that  up  to  a  certain  point 
they  can  see  quite  well. 
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The  Harbinger  of  Spring. 

Whose  cheery  call  of  Cuckoo,  Cuckoo  is  welcomed  by  all 
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Treatment  of  Tresh  Captures. 

With  the  aviary  in  readiness,  the  birds 
themselves  are  the  next  consideration. 
Procure  them  as  young  as  possible,  put 
them  into  a  small  basket,  and  make 
them  cosy  with  plenty  of  straw  or  hay — 
of  course,  strict  cleanliness  must  be 
observed.  Feed  them  at  fairly  frequent 
intervals  with  small  pieces  of  fresh,  raw 
meat.  I  used  to  feed  mine  on  shin  beef, 
but  as  this  may  be  considered  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  any  fresh  butcher’s  scraps  will 
do,  and  if  you  care  to  dissect  a  mouse 
or  small  bird  for  them,  well  and  good. 
When  they  grow  older  they  will,  of 
course,  be  equal  to  performing  this 
pleasant  job  for  themselves,  and  then  the 
floor  of  their  apartment  will  be  found 
littered  with  pellets  of  indigestible- 
matter,  such  as  skin,  fur,  and  feathers, 
that  they  have  cast  up.  No  other  food 
r;>  required,  and  the  number  of  meals 
may  be  gradually  lessened,  and  a  large 
quantity  given  at  each  meal. 

At  three  or  four  weeks  old  the  white 
down  of  early  babyhood  turns  brown ;  a 
little  later  the  birds  begin  to  moult,  and 
very  soon  are  ready  to  be  removed  to  the 
aviary. 

After  Management. 

When  fully  grown,  they  only  need  to 
be  regularly  fed  twice  a  day,  morning 
and  evening,  with  raw  meat;  the  best 
plan  being  to  give  them  this  piecemeal, 
letting  them  have  as  much  as  they  can 
eat.  In  addition,  as  often  as  possible, 
a  small  dead  bird  or  mammal  should  b t 
given  whole,  the  object  being,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  extra  food  as  foi 
providing  healthy  occupation  for  the 
birds.  Failing  either  of  these,  let  them 
have  a  raw  bone  to  amuse  them,  fo? 
occupation  is  a  prime  factor  in  keeping 
live  stock  of  any  sort  in  good  condition. 

Water  they  do  not  appear  to  have  anv 
need  of ;  at  any  rate,  I  could  never  get 
mine  to  touch  it.  When  rats  or  mice 
happen  to  infest  a  place,  an  Owl  is  a 
really  useful  investment.  Our  stable 
was  overrun  with  these  pests,  and  the 
Owls  had  a  glorious  time  with  them 
during  the  night,  until  the  rats  grew 
more  wary  and  religiously  left  their  part 
of  the  stable  alone;  but  all  the  same 


every  now  and  then  one  fell  a  victim  to 
the  watchful  birds. 

Their  Charm  of  Voice. 

Some  people  may  not  like  to  hear  the 
hooting  of  the  Owls  at  night-time,  and 
think  it  has  an  eerie  sound,  but  I  think 
this  is  foolish  prejudice.  I,  for  my  part, 
like  to  listen  to  their  curious  cries,  and 
through  long,  wakeful  nights  I  have 
often  lain  listening  with  a  real  sense  of 
pleasure  to  quite  a  chorus  emanating 
from  my  own  and  some  wild  Owls  which, 
doubtless,  attracted  by  the  captives, 
used  to  frequent  the  grounds  during  the 
night  in  large  numbers,  to  judge  by  the 
sound  they  made.  With  regard  to 
Tawny  Owls  breeding  in  captivity,  I 
have  had  no  experience  of  this,  but  T 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  breed 
— indeed,  I  have  heard  of  cases  where 
they  have  done  so,  and  successfully 
reared  young. 

•iST 

The  Evening  Hour. 

The  dew  is  softly  falling 
Like  gentle  summer  rain, 

The  Ringdoves  still  are  calling 
Their  mournful,  sad  refrain ; 

The  Rooks  are  homeward  flying 
From  feeding  grounds  afar, 

The  day  is  slowly  dying, 

There  shines  the  evening  star. 

A  single  Thrush  is  singing 
Among  the  orchard  trees, 

His  silver  flute-notes  ringing 
Upon  the  evening  breeze ; 

Oh,  voice  of  mellow  gladness ! 

Oh,  sweetness  past  compare  f 
Thou  reckest  not  of  sadness, 

Thy  joy  I  fain  would  share. 

Oh  !  glorious  is  the  daytime 
With  bright  and  sunny  skies, 

And  merry  is  the  playtime 
Of  birds  and  butterflies; 

But  peaceful  is  the  twilight, 

And  sweet  the  sunset  hour 
That  harbingers  the  grey  night, 

And  folds  the  drowsy  flower. 

Ida  Norman.- 


Birds  and 
Cricket. 
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Birds  and  Cricket. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Lacey,  the  secretary  to  the 
M.C.C.,  has  given  recently  some  par¬ 
ticulars  anent  bird  life  at  Lord’s  which 
are  truly  astounding.  The  few  who  have 
played  cricket  at  Lord’s,  and  the  many 
who  have  watched  it  there  since  those 
far-off  days  when  at  the  east  end  were 
flowery  nurseries  and  no  mound,  would 
hardly  recognise  in  it  the  ideal  hunting 
ground  for  rare  wild  birds.  During 
those  hours  of  crowded  excitement,  when 
intervals  of  tense  silence  are  punctuated 
with  moments  of  applause,  no  wild  birds 
are  likely  to  show  themselves  beyond  the 
few  already  familiar  in  that  most  leafy 
suburb  in  summer  weather :  Sparrows, 
Starlings,  Martins,  Swallows,  an  occa¬ 
sional  Wagtail  tripping  daintily  near  the 
feet  of  someone  fielding  in  the  country, 
perchance  a  solitary  Wood-pigeon  wing¬ 
ing  its  way  to  high  nesting-places  in  the 
neighbouring  park. 

To  these  half-dozen  it  would  puzzle 
the  average  cricket  watcher  to  add  a 
seventh.  Yet  Mr.  Lacey,  whose  offi¬ 
cial  residence  looks  on  the  ground, 
and  who,  in  the  intervals  of  onerous 
duties,  has  a  wakeful  eye  for  bird  life, 
has  spoken  of  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
one  kinds  noted  by  him  as  visiting 
the  place.  Without  enumerating  the 
whole  list,  I  must  mention  the  Raven, 
Sparrow  Hawk,  Snipe,  Cuckoo,  Siskin, 
Wheatear,  Flycatcher,  Wren,  and  three 
of  the  Titmice,  to  wit,  the  Great,  Blue, 
and  Coal  Tits. 

I  pass  over  the  Raven  as  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  a  truant  from  either  the  aviaries 
of  the  Zoo,  which  is  only  a  thousand 
yards  distant,  or  the  garden  of  an  actor 
in  the  next  street,  who,  until  recently,  at 
any  rate,  kept  all  manner  of  wild  British 
birds  in  a  very  qualified  captivity.  The 
Titmice,  also,  are  sufficiently  common  in 
some  of  the  gardens  that  look  on  Lord’s 
to  occasion  little  curiosity  when  met  with 
in  his  list. 

But  the  Snipe !  Two  hundred  years 


ago,  to  be  sure,  when  we  have  it  on 
record  that  there  was  excellent  Snipe 
shooting  in  “  Mary-la-Bonne,”  the  ap¬ 
parition  of  a  Snipe  in  St.  John’s  Wood 
must  have  been  common  enough,  but 
nowadays  one  would  as  soon  expect  to 
hear  the  blowing  of  a  whale  as  the 
drumming  of  a  Snipe.  Where  could  he 
have  come  from,  and  where  could  he 
have  been  going?  We  know  the  sort  of 
swampy  spots  where  we  are  likely  to  find 
the  birds  with  the  long  bills,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John’s  Wood. 
The  call  of  the  Cuckoo  would  also  fall 
strangely  on  ears  more  attuned  to  cries 
of  “Well  hit,  sir!”  or  “How’s  that?” 
The  Sparrow  Hawk,  too,  for  which,  until 
the  wanderer’s  voice  betrays  it,  the 
Cuckoo  might  well  be  taken  by  eyes  less 
experienced,  has  been  seen  quartering 
the  ground  for  a  meal;  and  the  tiny 
Wren  has  flitted  among  the  surrounding 
bushes. 

The  Flycatcher,  presumably  the 
spotted  kind,  is,  says  Mr.  Lacey, 
common,  and  of  Wheatears  a  party  of 
four  stayed  on  the  ground  for  a  week,  a 
good  innings  for  such  restless  travellers 
so  far  from  their  natural  haunts.  To 
the  lover  of  birds  compelled  to  spend 
much  of  his  life  amid  bricks  and  mortar 
there  must  be  rare  solace  in  the  visits  of 
these  tender  creatures  to  mitigate  the 
harsh  verdict  of  the  Frenchman,  who 
declared  that  towns  were  but  the  sinks  of 
humanity. 

No  one  would  ever  imagine  such  a 
number  of  birds  being  seen  at  Lord's, 
though  it  is  somewhat  of  a  birdy  place, 
even  when  cricket  is  in  progress,  but  Mr. 
Lacey’s  observations  have  been  made  at 
such  times  as  Lord’s  was  quiet.  The 
M.C.C.  secretary  had  a  special  country 
training  at  an  agricultural  college,  and 
his  ornithological  knowledge  may  be  im¬ 
plicitly  trusted.  Bird  lovers  who  are 
also  cricketers  will  find  an  added  interest 
in  Lord’s. 


Little 
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Little  Bird  Friends. 

A  History  Rela-ted  by  Miss  H.  B.  Rutt  for  Young 

Bird  Lovers. 

( Continued  from  p.  169,  Vol.  I.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MIDGET,  TOTTIE,  AND  SCRAP, 

A  TRIO  OF  WAXBILLS. 

I  must  tell  you  about  these  tiny  birds 
together,  as,  although  they  live  in  the 
cage  with  the  larger  birds,  they  keep 
themselves  quite  apart.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  Waxbills.  Midget  and 
Tottie  are  Avadavats,  and  Scrap  is  an 
Orange-breasted  Waxbill.  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  Avadavats  first.  They 
are  very,  very  small — smaller  than  our 
Golden-crested  Wren.  I  have  had  these 
a  good  many  years,  and  they  are  both 
very  old  now.  Tottie,  especially,  is  so 
aged  that  she  has  turned  almost  white, 
at  least  her  wings  have,  and  it  gives  her 
a  very  peculiar  appearance.  These 
Jittle  birds  are  seldom  separated,  as  when 
resting  on  the  perches  they  are  always 
pressed  close  together.  I  have  seen 
cages  with  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  for 
sale,  sitting  in  one  long  row  on  a  perch, 
all  squeezed  together  as  tightly  as 
possible.  Midget  is  a  very  handsome 
little  fellow,  or  was  in  his  youth ;  he  is 
rather  shabby  now.  He  has  dark 
brown,  almost  black,  feathers,  closely 
mixed  all  over  with  bright  red  ones,  and 
over  all  are  dotted  small  white  spots,  as 
if  he  had  been  splashed  with  whitewash. 
Red  beak  and  red  legs,  and  very  bright, 
small  ruby  eyes.  His  little  wife,  Tottie, 
is  much  more  soberly  coloured.  Nearly 
all  grey,  with  red  beak  and  legs.  She, 
too,  has  lost  her  youthful  beauty,  but 
they  are  both  very  happy  and  quite  well. 

Sera p-,  the  Tiniest . 

Scrap,  as  I  said,  is  quite  another  kind 
of  Waxbill.  He  is  still  smaller,  and  1 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  he  is  the 
tiniest  bird  that  there  is,  except  the 
Humming  Birds.  The  upper  part  of  his 
body  is  dark  green,  and  his  breast  a 
lovely  yellow  and  orange.  He  has,  too, 


an  orange  streak  over  each  eye  like  a 
large  eyebrow.  How  wonderfully  small 
his  bones  must  be,  and  his  little  head,  if 
we  could  see  them  without  the  feathers ! 
And  yet  these  mites  come  all  the  way 
from  Africa,  and  though  I  am  afraid 
many  must  die  on  the  voyage,  a  ,reat 
many  manage  to  live  and  enjoy  go od 
health  for  several  years  in  this  cold, 
damp  country  of  ours.  Scrap  is  in 
beautiful  plumage.  He  is  not  so  old  as 
the  Avadavats,  but  I  have  had  them  all 
a  good  many  years.  Scrap  had  at  first 
a  wife,  to  whom  he  was  devoted.  Her 
name  was  Tiny.  They  all  lived  to¬ 
gether  then  in  a  small  cage.  Each 
couple  had  its  own  rush  nest,  and  they 
were  quite  friendly,  but  not  on  visiting 
terms.  They  never  by  any  chance  went 
into  each  other’s  houses.  About  three 
years  ago  Tiny  died,  and  for  two  days 
Scrap  was  inconsolable.  He  was  abso¬ 
lutely  miserable.  He  was  so  cold,  even 
in  the  nest  all  by  himself,  and  I  thought 
he  would  die  too.  But  on  the  third 
day  Midget  and  Tottie,  after  putting 
their  heads  together,  made  him  a  little 
speech.  “  Scrap,”  they  said,  “  you  can¬ 
not  have  your  wife  back  again,  and  we 
can  see  you  are  miserable.  Let  us  be  a 
trio,  as  we  can  no  longer  be  two  pairs. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  our  nest  for 
three.”  Of  course  Scrap  accepted  their 
kind  and  generous  offer,  and  they  became 
a  trio,  and  have  been  one  ever  since. 
But  “  plenty  of  room  !  ”  They  could 
just  squeeze  in  with  the  greatest  care. 
They  always,  of  course,  get  into  the  nest 
head  first,  then  they  all  have  to  turn 
round,  as  they  like  to  sit  looking  out  of 
the  door.  Well,  they  said  they  were 
“nice  and  warm.”  I  should  think  they 
must  have  been  I 

One  Bird  with  Three  Heads. 

When  they  were  moved  into  Chateau 
Chez-les-Oiseaux  they  felt  rather  strange 
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at  first  among  other  birds,  and  with  so 
many  rush  nests  for  choice.  But  they 
soon  selected  one,  and  still  continue  in 
unbroken  friendship  as  a  trio.  When 
sitting  together  cosily  inside,  the  effect  is 
quite  as  if  there  were  only  one  very 
plump-breasted  bird  with  three  small 
heads,  as  the  pretty,  tinted  feathers  are 
all  blended  together,  and  the  three  heads 
leaning  one  against  the  other.  In  the 
winter,  on  fine  days,  the  sun  peeps  into 
the  chateau  soon  after  twelve  o’clock, 
and  shines  upon  it  until  nearly  sunset. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  delightful  time,  ;  nd 
especially  to  these  three  small  people, 
who  though  they  say  they  do  not  much 
mind  the  cold,  and  who  do  live  appa¬ 
rently  well  and  happy  through  many 
winters,  still  I  think  would  confess  some¬ 
times  to  a  longing  for  sunshine.  When 
it  comes  they  are  the  first  to  greet  it. 
One  small  patch,  an  inch  square,  is 
enough  to  begin  with,  and  they  are  at 
once  revelling  in  the  warmth.  As  the 
shadows  move  on  they  follow  the  sun¬ 
shine,  changing  their  position  when  need¬ 
ful. 

David ,  the  Aristocrat. 

These  little  tinies  are  not  hurt  by  the 
other  birds.  It  would  indeed  be  hard 
if  they  were,  they  are  so  gentle  and 
innocent.  But  they  are  a  little  bullied 
sometimes.  The  Clown — well,  you  will 
hear  what  he  does  when  you  come  to  the 
chapter  about  him.  But  even  David, 
the  Aristocrat,  does  not  always  behave 
to  them  quite  as  he  should.  He  is  too 
active  to  care  to  sit  still  for  more  than  a 
moment  or  two  himself.  But  he  seems 
to  enjoy  disturbing  the  Waxbills  when 
they  are  thoroughly  happy,  basking  in 
the  sun’s  rays.  He  will  hop  quietly  to¬ 
wards  them,  and  with  his  closed  beak 
just  sweep  them  off  the  perch,  as  if  they 
were  a  little  heap  of  rubbish  in  his  way. 
So  they  fly,  and  so  does  David  the  next 
minute.  Then,  in  a  second,  the  plucky 
little  things  are  back  again  in  exactly 
the  same  position,  only  to  be  disturbed 
again  in  a  short  time. 

Knights  of  the  Bath. 

All  my  birds  are  passionately  fond  of 


their  bath,  but  the  Waxbills  are  the  most 
eager  of  any.  Except  in  the  very 
coldest  weather  I  give  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bathing  every  day,  if  possible, 
between  twelve  and  one  o’clock.  Two 
good-sized  baths,  and  one  especially  for 
the  Waxbills,  are  hung  outside  the  open 
doors  of  the  cage,  and  then  a  fine  water 
frolic  begins.  The  moment  they  see  the 
baths  coming,  the  Waxbills  are  ready 
standing  at  their  special  door,  fluttering 
their  wings  in  anticipation.  .  Ii  will  give 
you  a  good  idea  of  how  small  they  are 
if  I  tell  you  about  their  bath.  The  bath¬ 
room  is  a  very  small  wire  cage,  with  one 
side  taken  off.  In  this  stands  a  round 
glass  saucer,  just  three  inches  across. 
Not  very  large,  is  it  ?  But  into  this 
filled  with  cold  water  the  Waxbills  hop, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and 
always  all  three  together.  They  manage 
to  find  room  somehow.  Then,  when 
they  have  had  a  thorough  tubbing,  they 
cuddle  up  together  and  plume  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  whether  Midget  plumes 
Scrap’s  or  Tottie’s  feathers  or  his  own 
is  quite  a  matter  of  chance,  and  nobody 
seems  to  mind  which  way  it  is.  Any¬ 
how,  in  about  ten  minutes,  three  clean, 
glossy  little  Waxbills  are  sitting  to¬ 
gether,  a  little  out  of  breath,  and  perhaps 
with  heads  tucked  under  their  feathers 
for  a  well-earned  rest  after  their  exer¬ 
tions.  A  cross  word  among  themselves, 
or  to  any  other  bird,  is  most  rare. 

The  Trio  as  Songsters. 

Do  they  sing  at  all?  Yes,  they  do. 
Midget,  in  a  very  sweet,  trilling  little 
voice,  in  a  downward  chromatic  scale. 
Then  he  ends  with  “  Winnie  ?  ”  in  a 
calling  voice.  “  Winnie  ”  evidently 
means  “  wife  ”  or  “  darling,”  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  When  I  bought  him 
he  did  not  begin  to  sing  at  once,  so  I 
named  his  wife  Tottie.  But  Winnie 
would  have  been  the  best  name  for  her 
had  I  known  in  time.  She  also  sings 
quite  prettily,  but,  of  course,  does  not 
say  anything  about  “Winnie.”  It  is 
very  funny,  when  they  are  sitting  in  a 
bunch  on  the  perch,  to  see  Midget  pre¬ 
paring  to  sing.  He  lifts  his  head  and 
says  “  Tweet,”  then  raises  himself  higher, 
gives  another  “  Tweet,”  then  stands  up 
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as  high  as  he  can,  says  “  Tweet  ”  again, 
and  then  breaks  into  the  little  chromatic 
scale,  letting  himself  gradually  down 
with  the  music,  till  when  he  finishes  with 
“  Winnie  ”  he  is  down  in  the  bunch 
again.  In  a  few  seconds  this  perform¬ 
ance  is  repeated,  and  then  once  again. 
The  Waxbills  in  all  their  ways  are  most 
quaint  little  people.  Scrap  has  no  song, 
only  one  note,  rather  high,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  his  size,  very  loud.  I  hear  it 
every  day,  for  he  does  his  best,  though 
this  is  all  he  can  contribute  to  the  tre 
mendous  hymn  of  praise  that,  like  a 
cloud  of  incense,  rises  every  morning  to 
the  Great  King  from  His  little  bird- 
children  all  over  the  world. 

From  Beneath  India! s  Burning  Sun. 

Midget  and  Tottie  were  born  beneath 
the  burning  sun  of  India.  In  one  sense 
this  is  not,  of  course,  a  foreign  country, 
because  it  is  now  under  our  King’s  rule, 
and  is  part  of  the  British  Empire.  But 
naturally  and  geographically  it  is 
foreign.  Here  among  palms,  bamboos, 
and  the  sweet-scented  magnolia  flowers 
live  a  colony  of  Avadavats.  The  little 
nests  are  made  in  the  tall,  tangled 
grasses,  and  here  the  tiny  eggs  are  laid, 
looking  like  sugar-plums.  Tottie  laid 
several  eggs  in  her  rush  nest,  when  my 
Waxbills  had  a  cage  to  themselves,  so  I 
know  what  they  are  like.  She  did  not 
think  of  sitting  on  them,  and  it  would 
have  been  no  good,  as  our  climate  is  not 
nearly  hot  enough  for  them  to  hatch. 
The  eggs  are,  of  course,  extremely  small, 
and  more  round  than  those  of  most 
birds,  with  the  shells  white  and  waxy- 
looking,  and  so  qlear  that  the  yellow 
yolk  shows  through.  I  think  the  babies, 
when  they  first  leave  the  nest,  must  be 
very  sweet.  There  are  thousands  of 
these  little  birds  in  India  flying  about  in 
flocks.  They  mostly  live  in  the  torrid 
zone,  not  travelling  much  farther  north 
than  Calcutta.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
had  been  living  there  told  me  that  it  was 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  row  of  forty  or 
fifty  of  them  sitting  squeezed  up  together 
on  the  rigging  of  a  large  merchant  ship 
in  the  harbour. 

If  the  River  Ganges  could  speak  it 
could  tell  us  many  a  horrid  tale.  A 


gieat  many  years  ago,  before  India  was 
under  British  rule,  it  was  the  custom  to 
throw  a  great  many  of  the  little  girl- 
babies  into  the  river.  Here,  too,  they 
had  the  practice  of  burning  alive  the 
widow,  young  or  old,  of  any  man  who 
died.  Indeed,  the  woman  herself  was 
only  too  eager  to  be  put  to  death  in  this 
horrible  manner.  There  was  also  held 
every  year  a  heathen  festival,  when  the 
large  Car  of  Juggernaut  was  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  hundreds  of 
poor  mistaken  people  flung  themselves 
on  the  ground,  and  were  crushed  to 
death  under  the  wheels,  thinking  so  to 
please  the  cruel  gods  they  worshipped. 
Now,  of  course,  all  this  kind  of  thing  is 
against  the  law,  and  is  prevented  as 
much  as  possible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
by  no  means  given  up  yet.  The  upper 
class  of  Hindoos  are  very  handsome, 
although  they  are  nearly  black,  and 
many  are  very  clever,  intellectual  men. 

The  long  Hours  of  Darkness. 

Near  the  Equator,  of  course,  the  days 
and  nights  are  almost  of  equal  lengths, 
and  this  is  one  trouble  the  Avadavats 
have  when  they  come  to  our  northern 
country,  with  its  long  winter  nights.  My 
little  couple  have  a  good  supper  about 
four  o’clock.  Then  darkness  falls,  and 
they  go  to  sleep.  But  daylight  will  not 
appear  till  nearly  eight.  Their  tiny 
bodies  begin  to  cry  out  for  another  meal 
long  before  this.  So  when  I  go  to  my 
room  at  night,  I  let  the  light  shine  upon 
the  cage,  and  down  they  fly,  take  another 
supper,  and  up  to  bed  again.  Then 
about  six  o’clock  there  is  a  plaintive  call 
for  breakfast.  Again  light  is  given  to 
them,  and  an  early  pinch  of  seed  par¬ 
taken  of.  Another  nap,  and  they  are 
ready  for  breakfast,  when  the  sun  rises 
at  last.  The  beautiful  summer  days 
that  we  enjoy  so  much  are  too  long  for 
the  little  folk,  and  a  “  siesta  ”  of  two  or 
three  hours  is  taken  about  noon,  the 
heads  being  tucked  under  the  feathers  as 
at  night. 

Scrap ,  the  Ethiopian. 

Scrap  came  from  N.E.  Africa, 
anciently  called  Ethiopia.  It  used  to 
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be  a  highly-civilised  country,  and  in¬ 
cluded  Nubia  and  part  of  Egypt.  Let 
us  fancy  we  are  there  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  southern  part  is  within  the  torrid 
zone.  We  can  see  the  mysterious 
tropical  forests  stretching  for  miles,  with 
large  mimosa  trees,  tangled  together 
with  tough  creepers,  and  giant  grasses. 
Night  comes  on.  Ah  !  what  is  that  we 
hear?  The  horrible  howls  of  hyenas 
who  are  prowling  after  their  prey. 
Herds  of  wild  elephants  are  here,  and 
lions,  and  where  the  streams  flow  we 
may  find  the  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros, 
and  huge  crocodiles.  Now  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  arid  deserts  of  the  North. 
There  are  long,  flat  plains,  dry,  sandy, 
and  rocky,  in  many  places  quite 
bare  of  vegetation,  except  here  and  there 
coarse  tufts  of  grass.  But  following 
the  course  of  the  River  Nile,  a  strip  of 
land  on  either  bank  is  very  fertile,  and 
here  cotton,  tobacco,  and  dates  are 
cultivated.  Scattered  over  the  sandy 
plains  may  be  seen  enormous  ruins  like 
the  remains  of  mighty  buildings.  They 
are,  indeed,  ruins — relics  from  the  time, 
probably  many  thousand  years  ago,  when 
the  Egyptians  were  in  the  glory  of  their 
civilisation,  and  built  such  magnificent 
temples  and  tombs  that  even  now,  in 
this  twentieth  century,  it  is  a  marvel  to 
us  how  they  achieved  such  work.  The 
stones  are  elaborately  carved,  and  in¬ 
scribed  with  strange  writing,  some  of 
which  is  now  understood,  but  some  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery. 

(To  be  continued .) 


A  Great  Novelist’s 
Fql  vo  vi  rites* 

From  the  “Life  of  R.  L.  Stevenson.” 
By  GRAHAM  BALFOUR.  (Methuen,  1901). 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  writing  from 
Paris  in  1878,  says : — “  I  have  become  a 
bird-fancier.  I  carry  six  little  creatures 
no  bigger  than  my  thumb  about  with  me 
almost  all  the  day  long ;  they  are  so 
pretty  *  and  it  is  so  nice  to  waken  in  the 
morning  and  hear  them  sing.” 

Six  or  seven  years  later  he  again 
alludes  to  these  or  to  other  similar  pets : 
— “  There  is  only  one  sort  of  bird  that  I 
can  tolerate  caged,  though  even  then  I 
think  it  hard,  and  that  is  what  is  called 
in  France  the  Bec-d’Argent  (Silver  Bill). 
I  once  had  two  of  these  pigmies  in  cap¬ 
tivity  ;  and  in  the  quiet,  bare  house  upon 
a  silent  street  where  I  was  then  living 
their  song,  which  was  not  much  louder 
than  a  bee’s,  but  airily  musical,  kept 
me  in  a  perpetual  good  humour.  I  put 
the  cage  upon  my  table  when  I  worked, 
carried  it  with  me  when  I  went  for  meals, 
and  kept  it  by  my  head  at  night :  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  these  maestrini 
would  pipe  up.” 

Since  Stevenson’s  death  the  chiefs 
have  tabooed  the  use  of  firearms  upon 
the  hillside  in  Vailima  where  he  lies, 
that  the  birds  may  live  there  undisturbed, 
and  raise  about  his  grave  the  songs  he 
loved  so  well. 
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Notes  from  an  Old  Diary • 

By  T.  H,  KINCH. 

(i Continued  from  /.  167,  Vol.  /.) 


As  a  boy,  nesting  was  my  favourite 
pastime,  and,  as  I  had  the  run  of  a 
large  park,  I  knew  well  where  to  find  all 
the  nests.  A  great  many  of  the  old  trees 
had  holes  in  them,  which  were  the 
favourite  places  for  Jackdaws,  Owls, 
Hawks,  and  Pigeons.  Some  of  the  holes 
were  down  so  deep  I  could  not  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  them  ;  but,  not  to  be  done, 

I  filled  the  holes  up  with  stones,  turf, 
etc.,  so  as  to  get  within  arm’s  reach  on 
the  next  occasion.  As  the  Jackdaws 
were  so  plentiful,  I  used  to  gather  the 
eggs  and  sell  them,  or  rather  exchange 
them  for  sweets,  to  a  confectioner,  who 
said  they  made  better  cake  than  hens’ 
eggs.  Some  we  used  to  keep  and 
beat  up  and  frv  in  an  old  tin  over  a  wood 
fire.  With  two  companions  as  visitors, 
these  teas,  with  fried  eggs  and  new  rolls, 
went  down  wel  1 ;  but  one  day  we  were 
caught  nearly  firing  the  outhouse  where 
we  did  the  cooking,  and  then  there  was 
trouble.  I  was  reminded  of  this  a  few 
days  ago  by  an  old  school  chum  who 
visited  me.  This  old  chum  was  greatly 
given  to  practical  joking.  He  would 
catch  snakes  (the  common  grass  ones), 
skin  them,  and  fill  the  skin  with  saw¬ 
dust.  Several  of  these  skins  he  had, 
and  he  would  then  put  them  on  ladies’ 
doorsteps  and  other  conspicuous  places, 
which  caused  the  finders  to  scream  and 
nearly  faint.  He  also  loved  to  catch  a 
mouse  and  stuff  it  the  same  way,  to  play 
a  trick  upon  his  three  sisters,  who  were 
older  than  he  was,  by  placing  it  upon 
the  cheese  dish  and  then  asking  for  some 
cheese.  I  have  mentioned  these  boyish 
tricks,  not  that  they  are  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  birds,  but  it  has  caused  my 
friend  to  become  a  great  naturalist ;  he 
also  can  mimic  most  native  birds.  VVe 
soon  got  tired  of  this,  and  collected  and 
hand-reared  the  young,  principally 
Hawks,  Owls,  Jackdaws,  and  Jays. 


Many  a  mile  we  tramped  to  the  woods 
for  these.  After  getting  them  to  feed 
and  tame  we  readily  sold,  but  only  for 
a  few  pence.  This  friend  and  myself 
were  natural  climbers.  No  tree  would 
stop  us.  We  invented  a  patent  in  those 
days,  we  thought,  by  using  some  old 
“  spurs  ”  as  climbers.  This  device  acted 
well,  and  many  a  branchless  tree  have 
we  scaled  by  these  simple  means.  One 
year  we  had  sixteen  Magpies,  all  hand- 
reared.  This  for  a  time  was  a  serious 
drain  on  our  limited  finances,  but  we  did 
manage  to  sell  most  of  these  for  is.  each, 
which  we  thought  was  a  good  price  in 
those  days. 

We  next  collected  the  Blue  Rock 
Pigeons  and  hand-reared  about  20. 
These  were  sold  for  shooting  purposes. 
But  we  could  only  make  6d.  each  of 
them,  and  so  left  them  for  Hawks, 
several  nests  of  which  we  reared.  My 
friend  had  a  book  on  Hawking,  so  we 
tried  to  train  them.  We  first  started  to 
blow  a  whistle  when  we  fed  them.  This 
acted  all  right  for  a  time,  but  when  it 
was  put  into  practice  his  theory  was  soon 
exploded,  for  the  Hawks,  having  their 
freedom,  refused  to  return.  We  tried 
for  years  to  train  them,  but,  as  boys,  I 
suppose  we  had  not  sufficient  patience, 
although  our  knowledge  was  great,  or  we 
thought  so. 

After  I  left  school  I  started  upon 
Canaries  and  British  Birds  in  earnest, 
and  tried  my  hand  at  Muling,  which 
knowledge  I  had  to  gain  from  experi¬ 
ence,  as  I  had  no  one  to  advise  me  nor 
any  books  or  papers  to  run  to.  I  can 
now  say  I  am  not  sorry,  for  you  gain 
more  from  experience  than  from  books. 
I  always  had  the  pluck  to  try  again  if 
I  failed,  and  it  made  me  study  each 
bird,  their  habits,  and  natural  food.  I 
first  bought  a  Canary  for  a  cock,  and,  of 
course,  I  was  u  had  ”■ — it  turned  out  to 
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be  a  hen.  I  grieved  over  it  for  a  time, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  good  breeder 
and  feeder. 

I  hand-reared  some  Redstarts,  Night¬ 
ingales,  and  Blackcaps,  and  raised  by 
these  means  enough  to  buy  a  Canary, 
which  cost  me  a  very  large  sum,  7s.  6d. 
Many  a  day  did  I  go  and  listen  to  this 
bird  singing,  quite  unknown  to  the 
owner.  It  was  a  stormer,  and  came  from 
Norwich,  so  I  suppose  you  could  call  it 
a  Norwich  bird.  I  bred  from  two  nests 
of  birds.  This  was  the  start,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  I  was  lucky.  How  many  times  I 
examined  this  pair  during  the  year  to  see 
if  they  had  the  u  pip  ”  I  could  not  say. 
That  was  the  only  disease  I  was 
acquainted  with.  How  I  dread  to  think 
of  my  foolishness  in  pricking  the  oil 
glands  of  the  birds  for  the  pip,  when  no 
pip  existed,  only  in  my  foolish  and  un¬ 
enlightened  brain,  but  by  accident  light 
dawned  upon  me.  A  stranger  explained 
to  me  that  it  was  Nature’s  medicine 
chest.  This  caused  me  to  think.  I  can 
say  that  from  that  day  to  this  I  have 
never  done  so  cruel  an  action,  and  have 
stopped  many  others  doing  the  cruel 
trick.  Such  is  ignorance !  Now  we 
have  to  thank  the  various  papers  for 
stopping  all  this  superstition  respecting 
birds. 

I  have  caught  in  the  day-time  quite  a 
number  of  Owls.  These  I  kept  in  the 
loft  over  the  stables,  but  was  caught  in 
the  act,  and  had  to  at  once  release  them. 

I  have  taken  two  kinds  of  Owls  from  one 
tree,  also  Sparrow  and  Kestrel  Hawks. 
For  many  years  I  have  hand-reared  nests 
of  Bullfinches  and  Goldfinches,  and 
generally  a  nest  of  Linnets. 

As  I  refer  to  my  diary,  so  does  it 
refresh  my  memory,  once  I  had  a  nest  of 
eggs  given  me  from  a  pair  of  Yorkshires, 
the  hen  dying.  These  I  placed  under- 
some  Linnets  in  the  garden,  and  after 
they  got  to  about  eight  days  of  age,  I 
hand-reared  them,  and  brought  up  three 
— two  I  kept,  and  one  I  returned  to  the 
giver.  I  have  done  the  same  since  on 
several  occasions,  with  good  results.  In 
practising  this  experiment,  you  must 
make  sure  the  eggs  are  in  safety,  and 
not  likely  to  be  taken.  I  chose  the 


Linnets’  nests  because  they  were  the 
safest,  and  not  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

An  old  pigsty  made  of  bricks  I  netted 
with  fish-netting,  and  made  into  quite  an 
artistic  aviary,  planting  in  it  all  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  old  pails  and  pots, 
nests  of  various  kinds  I  placed  in  these 
to  get  my  birds  to  breed.  I  tried  the 
Hedgesparrow  to  breed  with  a  Robin, 
and  cock  Yellow  Hammer  with  a  hen 
Chaffinch  and  another  kind  of  Buntry. 
These,  of  course,  turned  out  failures. 
The  Grey  and  Yellow  Wagtail  I  had,  and 
tried  to  pair,  but  they  refused.  Three 
kinds  of  Tits  I  had  there  at  one  time, 
but  one  by  one  I  lost  them,  owing  to 
their  getting  through  the  double  netting. 
I  was  not  at  all  sorry,  for  they  took  up 
much  of  my  time  in  searching  for  their 
natural  food. 

I  once  kept  an  Ox-eye  Tit  for 
five  years  in  a  cage,  and  it  proved  a 
great  pet;  at  last  I  killed  it  by  giving  it 
flies  from  a  flypaper.  A  nest  of  Red¬ 
starts  I  raised  at  this  time,  and  gave 
them  to  Dr.  Bradburn  at  the  time  when 
he  was  compiling  his  noted  work,  and 
many  a  letter  have  we  written  comparing 
notes.  I  advocated  hemp  seed  for  fresh- 
caught  birds,  which  I  believe  he  at  last 
also  strongly  advocated.  How  nice  it 
is  to  go  back  to  bygone  days,  and  get 
your  memory  refreshed.  Some  things 
you  sadly  repent,  and  others  you  are 
proud  of.  What  has  been  sacrificed  for 
knowledge?  I  believe  that  the  Bull¬ 
finches  and  Goldfinches  have  always 
held  the  greatest  hold  on  my  love.  Many 
and  many  a  nest  have  I  hand-reared  of 
these,  and  many  a  pet  has  been  made, 
and  many  a  tale  could  I  unfold  respect¬ 
ing  the  Bullfinch,  which  I  shall  give  in 
another  article.  Many  a  dozen  have  1 
caught  in  trap  cages  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  when  they  have  been  after 
— -the_fruit  buds;  I  knew  if  I  did  not  catch 
them  in  that  way  they  would  have  been 
shot,  for  the  damage  they  do  to  the 
gooseberry  and  plum  buds  are  consider¬ 
able.  But  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
owners  of  these  trees  would  let  the  fruit 
stay  upon  the  trees  until  it  either  rotted 
or  fell  off,  and  yet  would  not  allow  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  British  birds 
a  feed.  Some  are  never  happy  unless 
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Some  Pretty  SnapsKots. 
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Bird  Life  in  the  Breeding  Season. 

No.  i,  Young  Greenfinch.  No.  2,  Spotted  Flycatcher  on  Eggs.  No.  3,  Young  Spotted 

Flycatchers. 
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they  are  destroying  life,  especially  those 
who  possess  a  gun.  I  have  laughed 
many  a  time  to  see  a  would-be  sportsman 
stalking  a  sitting  bird  in  a  tree,  and 
seen  his  delight  if  successful.  The  trap 
cage  was  a  home-made  one,  and  I  have 
caught  dozens  of  birds  in  this  way,  using 
a  Goldfinch  and  Bullfinch  as  coy  birds, 
and  baiting  the  trap  with  hemp  seed. 

Once  I  caught  a  fine  Nut-hatch,  which 
I  kept  for  over  three  years ;  it  then  got 
away  through  knocking  in  the  cage 
bottom.  The  bird  gave  me  no  end  of 
pleasure.  It  was  amusing  to  see  it  hide 
its  food  in  the  crevices  at  the  back  of  its 
cage;  not  that  it  ever  wanted  for  food, 
but  I  suppose  only  from  habit  or  nature. 
At  large,  I  believe  they  do  store  their 
food  for  future  use,  but  why,  when  in  a 
cage  and  well-fed,  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  This  bird  would  take  food  from 
my  fingers,  and  then  go  straight  away  and 
hide  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 

nesting  of  the  Cong-tailed  Cit. 

Mr.  Geo.  Macleod,  of  Barrhead, 
writing  of  the  Long-tailed  Tit,  says : — 
“  It  has  nested  in  this  locality,  and  as  it 
is  by  no  means  common,  perhaps  a  few 
notes  may  be  of  interest.  The  birds 
started  early  in  March,  and  on  April  7th 
the  nest  was  completed,  and  eggs  were 
laid  regularly.  Since  completion  of 
building  I  have  had  the  nest  under  obser¬ 
vation.  It  is  probably  the  prettiest  and 
most  elaborately  built  nest  of  all  our 
British  birds,  and  rivals  the  Chaffinch 
nest  in  decorative  art.  It  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  the  nest  of  the  Chaffinch,  but  is 
larger  and  dome-shaped,  having  an 
entrance  in  side  near  top.  The  outside 
is  composed  of  moss  and  pieces  of  bark 
of  the  silver  birch,  in  imitation  of  the 
tree  in  which  it  is  built.  The  inside  is 
lined  with  feathers.  A  naturalist 
counted  the  feathers  used  in  lining  a 
Long-tailed  Tit’s  nest,  and  found  over 
4,000.  As  the  nest  was  about  a  month 
in  building  and  feathers  are  scarce  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  I  can  quite 
credit  the  statement.  After  the  first  egg 


was  laid,  I  observed  that  both  parents 
occupied  the  nest  of  a  night ;  but  what 
is  perhaps  more  peculiar  is  the  fact  that 
after  the  young  are  fully  fledged  and  able 
to  provide  for  themselves  both  young 
and  old  occupy  the  nest  at  night.  The 
eggs  sometimes  number  over  a  dozen, 
and  are  white  in  colour  with  small  red 
spots  at  the  broad  end.  The  bird 
measures  slightly  over  five  inches  in 
length,  and  closely  resembles  the  lesser 
Tit,  with  the  exception  of  the  tail.  The 
Bearded  Tit,  now  almost  extinct,  is 
very  much  after  the  style  of  the  Long¬ 
tailed  Tit  in  build,  but  is,  of  course,  of 
an  entirely  different  colour.  I  trust  the 
nest  I  have  under  observation  will  escape 
the  attentions  of  the  thoughtless  nest 
robbers,  and  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
locate,  I  have  great  hopes  that  it  will 
escape  interference. 

Buntings’  Strange  nesting  Place. 

A  pair  of  common  Buntings  have 
started  housekeeping  inside  an  old  zinc 
pail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campsie. 
The  can  is  quite  near  the  keeper’s  house 
at  Cappistone  on  Lennox  Castle  estate. 
The  nest  is  well  built  and  snugly  lined 
with  hair.  The  eggs  are  small,  with 
irregular  purple  lines  round  them.  The 
parent  birds  enter  by  the  hole  on  the  top 
of  the  pail.  It  is  seldom  that  this  bird 
chooses  such  a  place  for  nesting. 
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Gleanings  on  the  Y  orkshire. 

The  Gentleman  of  the  Canary  Family. 

By  T.  C.  CRAWHALL. 


I  have  called  the  Yorkshire  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  Canaries,  and  surely  he  deserves 
that  title,  for  to  see  a  real  good  York¬ 
shire  showing  himself  off,  drawing  him¬ 
self  up,  bracing  his  wings,  and  moving 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  reminds  us 
of  those  human  beings  who  always  dress 
to  perfection,  and  are  a  pattern  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  trimness.  Amongst  all  the 
members  of  the  Canary  family  I  know 
none  that  so  takes  the  eye  at  first  sight 
as  the  Yorkshire,  unless  it  be  the  wee 
Border. 

The  Prospect  at  Present. 

Before  going  on  to  consider  how  to 
breed  a  good  Yorkshire,  let  us  decide 
what  a  good  Yorkshire  is,  and  what  is 
the  standard  by  which  it  should  be 
judged.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  best  Yorkshires  at  the  present  time 
are  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
exhibitors  there  are  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  all  outsiders ;  but  I  hope, 
with  the  advent  of  the  two  new  societies 
— the  one  in  the  South,  and  the  other  in 
the  North — that  before  long  there  will 
be  keen  friendly  rivalry  as  to  who  shall 
hold  the  palm  for  superiority.  As  you 
know  there  are  in  Yorkshire  two  societies 
who  practically  control  the  destinies  of 
the  Yorkshire  Canary,  viz.,  The  York¬ 
shire  Canary  Club,  and  the  Yorkshire 
Union.  Under  the  protection  of  these 
two  societies  the  Yorkshire  has  evolved 
from  a  large,  ungainly  bird,  somewhat 
resembling  a  thin  Lancashire,  to  the 
present  standard,  I  will  not  say  of  per¬ 
fection,  but  approaching  to  perfection. 
These  two  societies  have  each  adopted 
a  standard  by  which  Yorkshires  should 
be  judged.  The  standards  and  scales 
of  points  for  judging  are  practically  the 
same,  the  only  difference  I  notice  is  in 
the  question  of  length.  The  Union  say 
the  length  shall  not  exceed  6^  in.  The 


Yorkshire  Canary  Club  merely  state 
length  6%  in.  I  here  give  you  the  scale 
of  points  for  clear  birds. 

Standard  of  Perfection. 

Shape. — Head,  small  and  round, 
skull  narrow,  5. 

Neck ,  moderately  long,  straight,  5. 

Shoulders ,  narrow,  rounded,  well 
filled,  5. 

Back,  long,  straight,  well  filled ; 
wings ,  long,  and  evenly  car¬ 
ried,  5. 

Breast,  round  and  smooth,  the  body 
long  and  gradually  tapering  to 
a  neat  waist,  5. 

Legs,  long,  without  being  stilty; 
thighs  well  clothed,  5. 

Tail,  long,  straight,  and  closely 
folded,  5. 

Size. — Length,  6^  in.,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  symmetrical  propor¬ 
tions,  10. 

Position. — Attitude  erect,  with 

fearless  carriage ;  head,  neck, 
back,  and  tail  in  straight 
line,  20. 

Feather. — Close,  short  and  tight, 
compact  body  feather,  and 
close  carriage  of  tail  and 
wings,  20. 

Colour. — Pure  body  colour;  back, 
legs,  and  feet  clear,  5. 

Condition. — Health,  cleanliness, 
and  sound  feather,  10. 

Total,  100. 

By  this  you  will  notice  that  shape 
counts  35  points.  This  is  divided  into 
seven  divisions  of  5  points  each — head, 
neck,  shoulders,  back  and  wings,  breast 
and  body,  legs,  tail.  The  next  is  10 
points  for  size,  6^  in.  long,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  symmetrical  proportions.  Not 
a  great  many  points  for  size,  yet  some 
judges  will  go  in  almost  entirely  for 
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.size;  but  I  will  refer  to  this  later  on. 
The  next  division  carries  20  points, 
namely,  position.  Attitude  erect,  with 
fearless  carriage;  head,  neck,  back,  and 
.tail  in  straight  line.  Feather  also  car- 
.ries  20  points.  Thus  you  see  attitude 
.or  position,  and  feather  carry  almost 
half  of  the  total  number  of  points,  and 
five  more  than  shape.  Then,  to  make 
up  the  total,  we  have  colour  5,  condi¬ 
tion  10. 

The  Chief  Points  in  Breeding. 

You  will  see  from  this  that  the  chief 
things  to  be  aimed  at  when  breeding 
Yorkshires  for  exhibition  purposes  are 
position,  feather,  and  correct  shape. 
The  coloured  plates  which  have  been 
issued  with  the  special  numbers  of  Cage 
Birds  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
:shape  that  a  Yorkshire  should  be. 
During  last  show  season  I  endeavoured 
to  carry  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  plate  de¬ 
picting  the  three  champions  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  season,  and  have  compared  the 
Birds  I  have  seen  winning  in  this  district 
with  them,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  of 
.a  very  different  type  to  these  three. 

The  Wedge  Shape  Needed. 

Very  few  of  them  have  that  fine,  long- 
drawn,  wedge-shape  about  them.  Most 
of  them  were  longer,  but  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  picture  shows  the  actual 
length  of  the  birds,  for  the  artist  had  to 
get  three  birds  into  a  certain  space,  and 
in  order  to  get  all  three  shown  to  advan¬ 
tage  may  have  reduced  the  actual  size. 
You  will  notice  how  each  of  these  birds 
is  particularly  neat  in  the  head,  with 
round,  well  placed  eye;  the  neck  is  well 
filled  in,  showing  just  the  slightest  sign 
-of  indentation ;  there  is  no  prominent 
rounding  of  the  breast;  if  we  take  a 
line  from  shoulder  to  tip  of  tail,  and 
from  breast  to  tail  tip,  we  have  a 
gradual  and  even  tapering  of  the  body, 
thus  forming  a  finely-shaped  wedge. 
This  is  the  side  view ;  if  we  could  see 
the  birds  from  behind  we  should  see  the 
same  wedge-shape  running  from  each 
shoulder  to  tip  of  tail.  Thus  you  might 
compare  the  bird’s  body  to  an  elongated 


funnel.  Now  we  come  to  the  legs. 
The  thighs  must  show  nicely,  and  be 
well  covered  with  fine  feather,  the  legs 
be  of  a  good  length,  yet  not  too  long  to 
make  the  birds  have  a  stilty  look.  The 
feet  should  grip  the  perch  firmly,  and 
the  birds  stand  and  look  at  you  as  much 
as  to  say  “  Aren’t  we  beauties  ?  ”  I 
think  these  coloured  plates  by  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man,  which  have  been  issued  in  Cage 
Birds  from  time  to  time,  are  most  help¬ 
ful  to  us  who  are  so  isolated  from  the 
leading  breeders  and  exhibitors,  as  they 
show  us  the  type  of  bird  we  want  to  aim 
for,  and  whether  we  are  buying  or  pair¬ 
ing  we  want  to  keep  our  ideal  before  us. 

A  Question  of  Opinion. 

To  be  successful  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  true  ideal  before  us.  This  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  matter,  especially 
when  we  see  various  judges  choosing 
different  types  of  birds.  I  suppose  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  judges’  opinions  are 
liable  to  variation  at  times.  We  cannot 
all  have  the  same  ideal,  but  I  do  think 
our  judges  should  endeavour  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  amongst  themselves 
as  to  what  is  the  correct  type — the  true 
ideal.  Could  they  not  have  a  conclave 
amongst  themselves,  and  decide  finally 
these  vexed  questions  ?  At  one  show 
last  season  a  very  prominent  firm  of 
Yorkshire  exhibitors  got  no  higher  than 
V.H.C. ;  yet  when  they  go  to  the  Palace 
they  practically  sweep  the  deck. 

A  Judge's  Opinion. 

We  have  the  authority  of  one  judge— 
and  that  a  very  prominent  one,  too — that 
if  he  were  judging  where  Union 
patronage  was  given  he  could  not 
give  a  prize  to  a  bird  which 
exceeded  6  3^  in.  in  length;  but 
if  judging  at  a  show  which  was  not 
held  under  Union  rules,  and  all  other 
things  being  equal,  he  would  award 
that  bird  first,  because  length  was  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  obtain.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  length  may  be  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  obtain,  but  still, 
the  Union  controls  the  greater  part  of 
the  breeders  of  Yorkshires,  and  they  are 
not  trying  to  breed  for  length,  but  for 
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An  Untrained  Bird,  showing 
how  vast  is  the  difference 
between  the  natural  position 
and  that  acquired  by  training. 


A  Winning  Bird  which  has  been 
trained  to  stand  in  position. 
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type  and  quality;  and  by  their  standard, 
and  also  the  Yorkshire  Canary  Club’s, 
only  10  points  out  of  100  are  given  for 
length.  As  long  as  these  two  societies 
rule  the  destinies  of  the  Yorkshire 
Canary,  I  think  judges  ought  not  to 
magnify  size,  especially  if  at  the  expense 
of  other  good  points.  They  should  sink 
their  own  pet  prejudices,  and  judge  to 
the  standard  adopted  by  such  specialist 
societies  as  these,  else  what  is  the  use  of 
having  specialist  societies? 

A  Debatable  Point. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  on 
this  point.  Personally,  I  do  not  object 
to  size;  but  we  have  the  anomaly  that 
one  judge  ignores  it,  whilst  another 
places  it  almost  before  anything  else. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  I  should  have 
left  this  point  for  the  critics  to  decide, 
but  I  contend,  gentlemen,  that  this  is 
a  point  which  is  very  important  to  a 
beginner,  because  he  wants  to  get  on  the 
right  track  at  the  commencement,  and 
not  get  disheartened  and  discouraged  by 
failure.  Nothing  damps  enthusiasm  so 
much  as  to  have  a  real  good  bird  over¬ 
looked  by  a  judge,  and  an  inferior  one 
placed  above  it.  Last  season  I  wrote  to 
a  prominent  advertiser  of  Yorkshires  for 
a  good  show  bird.  In  his  reply  he 
asked  me  who  was  judging,  so  that  he 
could  send  one  likely  to  suit  that  judge, 
as  the  different  judges  had  different 
types  which  they  preferred.  This 
opened  my  eyes,  and  I  found  it  was  so 
at  the  shows  to  which  I  went.  But  if 
we  follow  the  standards  of  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  specialist  clubs  we  cannot  get  far 
wrong.  We  may  now  and  again  be  over¬ 
looked,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  will  be 
the  gainers. 

Dorit  Believe  Dairy  Tales. 

The  points  connected  with  pairing 
and  breeding  Yorkshires  have  been  so 
thoroughly  dealt  with  in  the  Fancy  Press 
recently  that  it  would  only  be  going  over 
the  same  ground  again  if  I  were  to  go 
into  it  in  detail.  There  is,  however, 
one  thing  I  am  convinced  of,  arid  that  is 
you  do  not  want  to  believe  all  the  fairy 


tales  told  that  winners  won’t  breed 
winners ;  if  that  were  so,  at  the  end  of 
each  season  all  the  winners  would  be  for 
sale;  they  would  not  be  wanted  for  stock 
purposes.  But  as  we  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  it  is  the  stock  birds  that  are  for 
sale.  You  can  easily  see  why  breeders 
say  that  winners  are  not  bred  from 
winners ;  if  they  were  to  say  that  no  one 
would  want  to  buy  stock  pairs.  My 
own  plan  is  to  put  the  birds  I  consider 
most  perfect  together,  noting  where  each 
fails,  and,  if  possible,  counterbalancing 
its  faults  in  its  partner.  From  these  I 
should  expect  my  most  perfect  young¬ 
sters. 

The  Value  of  Pedigree. 

Then  again,  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
pedigree ;  we  cannot  always  afford  to 
buy  exhibition  specimens  for  stock  pur¬ 
poses.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  get 
their  brothers  and  sisters.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Crisp,  president  of  the 
Southern  Yorkshire  Canary  Club, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful 
breeders  of  Yorkshires  in  the  South 
of  England,  that  show  birds  are 
invaluable  for  breeding  purposes.  If 
any  of  you  who  are  thinking  of 
going  in  for  Yorkshires  have  the 
chance  of  a  good  exhibition  specimen  at 
a  reasonable  price  my  advice  is  take  it, 
get  the  best  mate  you  can  for  it,  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Some  Sound  Advice. 

As  good  exhibition  birds  usually 
command  big  prices,  it  may  not 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  to 
buy  a.  bird  which  can  win  in 
open  competition.  Then  we  must  go  to 
a  breeder  of  repute — not  a  dealer — and 
get  from  him  the  relatives  of  some  birds 
he  has  bred  and  won  with.  This  advice 
was  given  me  by  a  very  old  breeder  of 
another  variety  of  Canary,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  it  is  sound  advice. 
From  these  you  might  get  a  show  speci¬ 
men,  and  if  you  did  that  in  your  first 
season,  then  you  would  be  amply  re¬ 
warded  for  your  trouble,  and  your  foun¬ 
dation  as  a  breeder  be  firmly  laid. 
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In-Breeding  Needed. 

Another  thing  which  is  largely  prac¬ 
tised  by  Yorkshire  breeders  is  in-breed¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Shackleton  said  in  “  Cage 
Birds  ”  that  the  birds  represented  on  the 
coloured  plate  mentioned  were  bred  from 
show  birds,  and,  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying,  from  father  and  daughter.  If 
this  is  not  the  exact  relationship  it  is 
something  very  near,  and  I  know  that 
not  only  Mr.  Shackleton,  but  many 
others  practice  in-breeding  with  their 
best  birds  with  satisfactory  results.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  to  in-breed  with 
inferior  or  medium  stock,  or  from  two 
birds  showing  the  same  fault,  is  of  no 
use  whatever,  as  you  only  fix  their  in¬ 
ferior  points,  whereas  the  object  of  in- 
breeding  is  to  fix  the  good  points. 

Value  of  Belgian  Blood. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  most  of  the 
winning  Yorkshires  of  to-day  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  Belgian  blood  in 
their  veins.  All  canaries  are  more  or 
less  a  mixture  of  different  breeds.  We 
are  told  that  all  the  varieties  at  present 
known  are  descended  from  that  small 
green  singing  Finch  known  as  the  Wild 
Canary,  and  that  by  selection  we  have 
arrived  at  our  present  different  breeds. 
How  much  truth  and  how  much  fiction 
there  is  in  the  tale  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
you.  But  when  we  consider  the  more 
recent  breeds,  such  as  the  Yorkshire,  we 
have  some  data  as  well  as  rumour  and 
speculation  to  go  upon.  Quite  recently 
I  was  considerably  surprised  to  read  that 
the  Yorkshire  itself  had  been  used  to 
improve  the  Lancashire  by  giving  it  more 
length  of  leg,  and  when  we  have  that 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Robson  we 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  some  measure 
of  truth  in  it.  Had  he  said  that  the 
Lancashire  had  been  used  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Yorkshire  I  should  not 

have  been  so  astonished,  because 

some  years  ago  a  great  deal  of 
Lancashire  blood  was  introduced  into 

the  Yorkshire  to  gain  size;  now  it 
seems  the  tables  are  being  turned,  and 
the  Yorkshire  has  to  help  the  Lanca¬ 
shire.*  The  variety  chiefly  used  of  re¬ 


cent  years  to  improve  the  Yorkshire 
seems  to  have  been  the  Belgian. 

The  Useful  Belgian. 

What  a  useful  bird  the  Belgian  must 
be.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  wanted  in 
Scotland,  and  has  been  very  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  the  Scotch  Fancy  up 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  Even 
now  a  good  Belgian,  I  am  told,  is  in 
great  requisition  by  the  breeders  of  the 
bird  of  circle.  The  value  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  to  Yorkshire  breeders  is  in  the 
breediness  or  style  which  it  gives  to  the 
bird,  and  fanciers  will  tell  you  that  it 
is  no  use  unless  you  have  plenty  of 
“  breed  ”  in  your  strain.  The  father  of 
the  birds  which  stood  first  and  second 
in  the  Buff  Class  at  the  last  Wallsend 
Show,  Mr.  Armstrong’s  and  my  own, 
was  one  eighth  Belgian.  I  should  not 
advise  you  to  try  the  introduction  into' 
your  own  stock  unless  it  were  by  way  of 
experiment,  because  you  can  buy  the 
breedy  birds  ready-made,  and  thus- 
save  two  or  three  years’  work.  I 
advertised  this  year  for  a  yellow 
Belgian  hen,  which  I  meant  to  try 
the  experiment  with,  but  I  had  no- 
replies;  therefore  I  shall  have  to  wait 
another  year,  and  look  out  earlier  next 
season  for  a  suitable  hen.  Many  of  my 
birds  show  the  Belgian  blood  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly,  but  I  wished  to  see  for  myself 
the  results  of  the  first  and  second  crosses 
with  birds  I  have  which  revert  somewhat 
to  the  Lancashire  type.  A  friend  tells 
me  I  should  introduce  the  Belgian  from 
the  cock’s  side,  but  as  it  is  a  cock  I 
have  which  is  rather  heavy  uuilt,  and 
stands  a  bit  across  the  perch,  I  wanted 
the  Belgian  hen  for  him.  Further,  I 
believe  the  leading  Yorkshire  breeders 
usually  introduce  the  Belgian  from  the 
hen’s  side — at  any  rate,  for  the  first 
cross. 

{To  be  continued.') 


*  [It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Robson  to  say  that  in 
referring  to  his  article  he  has  subsequently  said  : 
“  I  have  carefully  looked  over  my  article,  and 
fail  to  find  an  instance  where  I  said  definitely  that 
the  Yorkshire  cross  had  been  u-ed  whh  a  view  to 
improving  the  Lancashire.” — Ed.,  B.W.] 
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An  Australian  Wonder, 

THE  LYRE  BIRD. 

By  A.  J.  CAMPBELL. 


Lyre  Birds  are  amongst  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  feathered  creatures,  and  so 
unique  that  they  have  been  assigned  the 
status  of  a  distinct  family — Menuridae. 
There  are  three  species,  all  inhabiting 
the  most  densely-timbered  parts  of 
Eastern  Australia.  Queen  Victoria’s 
Lyre  Bird  (Menura  Victoria)  roams 
-through  the  wooded  wilds  of  Eastern 
Victoria.  M.  superba,  the  first  species 
discovered,  is  confined  to  New  South 
Wales,  while  Prince  Albert’s  Lyre  Bird 
(M.  Alberti)  is  peculiar  to  the  luxuriant 
-tropical  scrubs  of  the  northern  parts  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Southern  Queens¬ 
land.  The  two  first-mentioned  birds 
are  closely  allied,  if  not  identical,  but 
the  northern  bird  is  a  distinct  species, 
the  male  being  destitute  of  the  two  lyre¬ 
shaped  feathers  in  the  tail. 

Its  Call  Note. 

My  experience  has  been  mostly  with 
the  Victorian  species,  and  what  I  men¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  its  life  history 
will  apply  equally  to  the  other  two 
birds.  The  Victorian  Lyre  Bird  was 
known  to  the  aboriginals  as  “  Buln- 
Buln,”  or  “  Beleck-Beleck.”  Buln- 
Buln,  sounded  loudly,  resembles  the 
ordinary  double  call-notes  of  the  bird. 
I  say  ordinary  notes,  because  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  notes  prove  it  to  be  the  most 
accomplished  of  mimics  and  a  wonder¬ 
ful  vocalist.  These  wonderful  powers 
belong  to  the  male  only.  The  Lyre 
Bird  somewhat  resembles  a  lanky 
domestic  fowl,  wearing  a  general 
blackish-brown  plumage,  with  bill, 
strong  legs,  and  immense  claws,  black, 
to  match.  The  eyes  are  dark  brown. 


The  male  is  adorned  with  a  tail  about 
thirty  inches  in  length,  chiefly  composed 
of  loose  filament-like  feathers,  which, 
when  viewed  from  behind  or  beneath, 
have  a  beautiful  silvered  appearance.  It 
is  also  conspicuously  ornamented  with  a 
pair  of  broad  feathers,  ribbed  with 
chestnut,  and  taking  together  the  shape 
of  a  lyre,  hence  the  not  inappropriate 
name  of  Lyre  Bird,  given  by 
Australians.  Draughtsmen  and  others, 
when  figuring  the  bird,  frequently  make 
the  beauty  of  the  tail  to  appear  in  front, 
as  in  a  Peacock’s.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  food  of  the  Lyre  Bird  consists 
chiefly  of  beetles,  centipedes,  scorpions, 
worms,  land  crabs,  and  snails,  and 
occasionally  something  more  solid,  in 
the  shape  of  bush  mice. 

Adventures  in  Its  Home. 

My  first  adventures  amongst  Lyre 
Birds  were  somewhat  rough,  if  not 
romantic.  They  were  experienced  in 
that  grand  country  Buln  Buln,  named 
after  the  bird.  Towards  the  end  of  sum¬ 
mer  over  twenty  years  ago,  before  it  was 
devastated  by  the  selector's  axe,  I 
visited  the  virgin  forest  country  of 
Neerim,  about  twenty  miles  northward 
of  what  is  now  the  Warragul  district, 
cr  the  Brandy  Creek  of  old  coaching 
days.  I  wondered  how  the  soil,  rich 
and  well  watered  though  it  was,  could 
sustain  such  a  wealth  of  vegetation — a 
threefold  forest,  I  may  describe  it — first, 
thickly-studded  fern  trees,  adorned  with 
parasitical  creepers,  forming  fairy-like 
bowers,  carpeted  with  velvety  moss, 
figured  with  ferns;  second,  trees  of 
medium  stature,  such  as  sassafras,  with 
its  aromatic  bark,  fragrant  musk  trees, 
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pittosporum,  native  hazel,  blackwood, 
and  other  acacias ;  and,  third,  towering 
over  all,  gigantic  eucalypts.  Under  the 
shade  of  this  leafy  wilderness  is  the  true 
home  of  the  Menura,  or  Lyre  Bird.  I 
found  the  birds  comparatively  undis¬ 
turbed  and  numerous.  Nevertheless,  I 
experienced  much  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
pended  much  patience  in  procuring 
specimens,  so  terribly  shy  were  they.  I 
leisurely  ascended  a  gully  or  patrolled  a 
recent  survey  line  till  I  heard  a  bird 
singing  a  little  distance  off  in  the  scruo. 
Then  I  commenced  very  carefully — for 
at  a  false  move,  an  extra  shuffle  of  the 
leaves,  or  the  snapping  of  a  twig,  your 
prey  disappears  as  if  by  magic — to  crawl 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  often 
wriggling  snake  fashion  on  my  stomach, 
through  ferns  and  scrub,  from  tree  to 
tree. 

Its  Tower  to  Detect  Danger. 

The  bird  ceases  singing,  as  if  know¬ 
ing  intuitively  that  danger  is  near.  I 
stop,  too,  and  pose  like  a  stump.  1 
dare  not  move  a  muscle,  although  I  feel 
land  leeches  attacking  my  ankles  and  a 
large  forest  mosquito  stinging  the  tip  of 
my  nose.  Presently  the  bird  com¬ 
mences  whistling  as  joyfully  as  ever. 
On  I  creep,  every  yard  nearer,  and  with 
the  excitement  of  my  heart  quickens  its 
beat.  It  throbs  so  loudly  that  I  fear  the 
bird  will  hear.  The  exertion  in  moist, 
thundery  weather  bathes  me  with  per¬ 
spiration;  great  beads  roll  off  my  fore¬ 
head  and  patter  down  on  the  dried  leaves. 
Affairs  are  now  desperate,  for  at  last  I 
am  within  shooting  range,  and  am  peer¬ 
ing  through  the  ferns  with  gun  uplifted 
and  finger  trembling  upon  the  trigger. 
Alas !  the  bird  discovers  me  first,  and 
is  off  noiselessly  and  unperceived.  I 
reluctantly  retrace  my  steps  to  the  track. 
This  operation  is  repeated  five  or  six 
times  before  I  have  even  the  slightest 
possible  chance  of  shooting  a  male  bird 
Females  are  not  difficult  to  bag,  for  they 
frequently  leap  into  the  trees  overhead 
to  survey  me. 

A  Good  Mimic. 

After  a  week  I  obtain  as  many  speci¬ 


mens  of  both  sexes  as  I  need,  besides 
getting  glimpses  of  the  birds  at  home. 
Each  male  appears  to  own  a  little  j 
hillock,  or  mound  of  earth,  which  he 
scrapes  up  with  his  lengthened  claws, 
and  upon  which  he  promenades,  whilst 
displaying  his  beautiful  tail  by  bending 
forward  and  shaking  the  appendage  over  '> 
his  back,  all  the  time  making  the  gully  or 
forest  resound  with  melodious  whistling, 
interspersed  with  curious  noises,  or 
with  mimic  songs  and  the  calls  of  other  , 
birds,  large  and  small.  Its  ear  is  so 
accurate  that  it  can  imitate  to  the  very 
semitone  any  of  its  forest  friends, 
whether  the  solemn  “  mo-poke  ”  of  the 
Owl,  the  laughter-like  notes  of  the 
great  brown  Kingfisher  or  Jackass,  or 
the  high-pitched  or  subdued  notes  of 
small  fry.  The  most  extraordinary  per¬ 
formance  of  all  is  the  imitating,  not  of 
a  single  bird,  but  of  a  flock.  I  have 
heard  it  cleverly  imitate  the  simultaneous 
voices  of  a  flock  of  Pennant’s  Parrakeets 
rising  from  tf;e  scrub.  The  Lyre  Bird 
is  equally  at  home  mimicking  the  grunt¬ 
ing  of  the  koala,  or  so-called  native 
bear,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  noise  of 
the  splitter’s  saw,  etc.  A  tramp  once 
turned  off  the  track  to  borrow  some 
matches  from  a  selector,  whom  he  sup¬ 
posed  he  heard  sawing  in  the  scrub.  He 
found  he  had  been  duped  by  a  Lyre 
Bird. 

The  Roosting  Place. 

Some  persons  suppose  that  Lyre 
Birds  roost  in  a  sheltered  spot  near  the 
ground.  My  observations  are  to  the 
contrary.  I  have  watched  them  about 
dusk,  till  I  almost  lost  their  form,  fly 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  up  amongst 
the  thick  branches  of  some  forest 
patriarch.  The  birds  ascend  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  leaps,  or  short  flights,  from 
bough  to  bough,  or  from  tree  to  tree, 
always  surveying  the  position  after  each 
move.  Sometimes  during  moonlight 
seasons  a  cock  bird  from  his  elevated 
perch  agreeably  disturbs  the  midnight 
stillness  with  his  delightful  loud  whistle. 
The  powerful  Owl  has  been  known  to 
take  Lyre  Birds  off  their  roost. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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Our  Letter  Box. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bird  World. 

A  TAME  THRUSH  AND  STRANGE 
NESTING  PLACES. 

Sir,— I  have  read  of  many  strange  nesting 
places,  but  never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
any  of  these  rarities  till  last  week,  when,  as  luck 
Would  have  it,  I  had  my  attention  called  to  a  few 
in  our  locality.  Thinking  that  the  details  or 
these  nests  might  be  of  interest  to  your  many 
readers,  I  beg  leave  of  you  to  try  and  describe 
what  I  have  seen  in  reality.  A  pair  of  Song 
Thrushes  built  a  nest  on  a  narrow  shelf  which  had 
been  placed  for  flower  pots  in  the  porch  of 
Laburnum  Cottage,  Belle  Vue  (west  of  Carlisle). 
The  nest  is  within  18  inches  of  the  door  handle. 
This  door  is  used  daily,  and,  strange  to  say, 
nothing  seems  to  disturb  the  bird  on  the  nest,  not 
even  a  photographer  who  took  six  photographs  of 
the  bird  and  nest,  one  of  which  was  taken  with 
the  lenses  about  14  inches  from  the  bird,  or  the 
noisy  milk  girl,  who,  if  not  immediately  attended 
to,  bangs  the  tin  down  on  the  shelf  within  inches 
of'  the  nest,  or  the  tenant,  who  can  touch  the 
straws  of  the  nest.  It’s  the  fearless  manner  in 
which  this  bird  keeps  her  nest  that  makes  it  so 
interesting,  She  has,  without  leaving  the  nest, 
taken  food  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  tenant,  who  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the 
following  notes  : — “  Towards  the  close  of  1906, 
when  we  had  a  fall  of  snow,  a  Thrush  paid  us 
daily  visits.  Noticing  its  tameness,  we  threw  out 
any  scraps  we  had  left  from  the  table,  and  it  re¬ 
mained  .  about  our  doors  until  March,  when  it 
disappeared.  On  April  the  6th  I  again  noticed  it 
with  its  mate,  when  they  began  to  build  on  the 
shelf  in  Hie  porch  at  our  entrance.  The  next  day 
there  was  a  fall  of  snow,  but  as  it  soon  melted 
the  birds  became  very  industrious,  and  by  night 
they  were  well  on  with  the  nest.  I  did  not 
notice  them  on  the  8th  or  9th,  but  on  the  10th 
of  April  the  hen  returned  and  laid  the  first 
of  five  eggs.  On  the  26th  five  young  birds 
appeared.  In  the  morning  the  male  bird  whistles 
on  the  gate  which  opens  into  the  front  garden,  six 


Photo ]  [J.  S.  Shackley. 

Thrush  with  Young. 


Photo]  V  S'  Shackley . 

Nest  of  Thrush  in  an  Old  Coat. 

yards  from  the  door,  but  in  the  evening  he  occu¬ 
pies  a  tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane.  I 
also  noticed  the  male  bird  bringing  food,  the  hen 
getting  on  to  the  side  of  the  nest  while  he.  feeds 
the  young.”  By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  the 
young  Thrushes  will  have  gone  forth  to  get  their 
first  lessons  in  the  open  fields  far  from  the  shelter 
of  Laburnum  Cottage,  where  I  feel  sure  they  will 
always  have  a  kindly  welcome  whenever  they  wish 
to  return. 

In  the  washhouse  of  Byrehill  Farm,  Corby 
Castle,  a  pair  of  Song  Thrushes  have  built  between 
two  coats  hanging  side  by  side  against  the. wall, 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  This  wa>hhouse  is  not 
used  much,  but  during  the  usual  spring  cleaning  it 
was  being  cleared  of  rubbish,  when,  upon  inspect¬ 
ing  the  old  coats  on  the  pegs  in  the  wall,  the  bird 
flew  off,  and  the  nest  was  found  to  contain  four 
eggs.  The  nest  is  dovetailed  between  the  sleeves 
near  the  shoulder  of  a  dust  coat  and  a  watei  proof, 
but  owing  to  the  washhouse  being  used  last  week, 

I  feel  sure  the  birds  have  forsaken  the  nest,  where 
no  doubt  they  intended  to  rear  a  family  “in  the 
old  clothes  line.”  While  having  a  photo  taken  of 
this  nest,  my  attention  was  called  to  another 
Thrush  who  had  taken  up  her  quarters  between 
the  bars  of  an  old  heck  taken  from  the  salmon 
coops.  This  heck  has  the  appearance  of  a  gate, 
with  bars  about  2§  inches  apart.  It  had  been 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  there  the  nest  was 
built,  two  feet  from  the  ground. 

A  family  have  just  removed  into  a  house  ad¬ 
joining  us,  but  have  scareely  had  time  yet  to  get 
all  their  furniture  properly  placed  in  the  house. 
They,  however,  had  a  plate  rack  such  as  is  often 
seen  above  a  dresser  or  kist  in  the  kitchen  of  farm¬ 
houses.  This  plate  rack  had  been  left  leaning 
against  the  wall  in  the  back  garden,  and  there  a 
Song  Thrush  built  on  one  of  the  shelves,  and  at 
present  is  to  be  .seen  sitting  on  four  eggs.  The 
two  latter  nests  are  very  exposed. 

Corbie. 
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Telegrams :  Aracar.ese,  London.  14  gold  and  silver 
Telephone  :  454  Hop.  medals  awarded. 

Established  1845. 

Q.  H.  Stelling  &  Son, 

Parrot  and  Fancy  Cage  Manufacturers, 

>34=«40,  EAST  SURREY  GROVE, 
PECKHAM,  LOINDON,  S.E. 

Wholesale  only  with  Trade  Card.  Stamps  for  List 


The  ELLISTON  Patent 
PARASITE  TRAP  PERCH, 

As  supplied  to  His  Majesty  The  King. 

Absolutely  the  most  effectual  red  mite  remover,  attracts  and 
traps  red  mbe  as  a  magnet  attracts  steel,  fits  any  cage,  easy 
to  fix,  self  support  ng.  A  perch,  holder,  cleaner,  and  mite 
trap  combined.  S*  ld  bv  most  Seed  men,  Bird  Dealers,  etc., 

at  i/6  h  *lf  dozen  ;  29  dozen;  post  free  from 

EI1X1XSTON  Co.,  Erith.  KENT. 


R.  J.  ADAMS 

is  the  direct  importer  of 

African  6rep  parrots  and  Amazon  parrots. 

In  stock  some  of  the  finest  talking  African  Greys  and 
Amazon  Parrots  in  the  world  Write  for  particulars  if  you 
require  a  parrot.  Only  fir«t-class  birds  imported. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application.  Exporter  to  all  Countries. 

19,  Park  Place,  Liverpool,  England. 


RAMSDEN  S  PURE 

TASTELESS  PEPPER 

For^  Colour  Feeding  Cage  Birds,  marvellous  colour,  abso- 
iute  y  pu-e,  2s.  lb.,  p  >st  free,  5  lbs.  7s.  6ci.  cariiage  forward  • 
Special  Natal  Cayenne,  3s.  lb.,  post  free. 

RAMSDEN, 

10,  HERON  ROAD,  HERNE  HIlL,  LONDON. 


PINK’S  Id.  packet  best  mixed  bird  seed,  free 
from  mger,  for  canaries,  etc. 

.  .P,INK'S  best  Id.  bags  shell  gravel,  for  all  cage 
birds.  Sold  everywhere. 


2d.  packets  mixed  seeds,  for 


PINK’S  best 
parrots,  etc. 

PJNK’S  SEEDS.  &c.  If  any  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  supplies  locally  E.  and  T.  >  ink  Staple 
Stre  t,  London,  S.E.,  will  give  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 


A  PERFECT  MEDICINE  CHEST 

PICK-EM-UP  PASTE.  BRONO  PASTE. 
ANTI-CHOLERA  (DIARRHCEA)  PASTE 
6d.,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  FREE. 

Highly  recommended  by  Messrs.  Fulljames,  J.  rome,  Robson, 
Weston,  and  all  who  have  used  tnem. 

MAGGS  BROS.,  Biru  World  Sptc  al.sts,  SWANSEA 


NESTS  FOR  FOREIGN  BUDS. 

Any  kind  supplied  from  Humming  Birds  to  Parrels  A 
our  goods  are  substantially  made  and  perfectly  reliable. 
it  ,  xT  rhre  ,yn breakable'’  Co.  er  Nut. 

Husk  Nest  for  Fmrhes,  Budgerigars,  <  ockatiels,  etc.  ?s 

dr'  Sampl£  «*’”•  The  “  Cosy  ”  Coker  Nut  Sh- 
Nest  for  Canaries.  Small  Foreigners,  &c„  4s.  and  6s.  doz 
sample  pair,  is, earrings-  paid.  The  “Ideal  ”  Box  Nest  fr 
Cockatiels  Panakeets  and  Parrots  is.,  supe-ior  and  va, 
mshed  is.  6d.  Note— W  e  are  the  largest  Manufacturers  c 
Ne‘ts  in  the  K-ngdom. 

PEARSON,  GREENWICH, 


Continental  Live  Stcck  Co., 

114,  Bethnal  Green  Road,  London,  E. 

Directors:  D.  De  VON  &  A.  E.  EDMONDS. 
Manager .  C.  HARRIS. 


Free  Lists,  Revised  Weekly. 


THE  “IMPROVED  SECURE” 
COKERNUT  HUSKS 

have  no  equal  for  the  successful  Breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  Budgerigars.  Full 
particulars,  press  opinions,  and  des¬ 
criptive  pamphlet,  entitled,  “Budgeri¬ 
gar  Breeding,”  free  upon  application. 
Husks  4/6  doz. 

Smaller  Quantities  5d.  each. 
HARPER,  Upper  Villiers  St., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


HAYES’ 


perfection  enamelled 
Breeding  Cages, 

including  Metal  Tray,  and  all  Sanitary  Fittings, 
S/6.  Box  Cages,  3/=.  Wal  Cages,  2/=.  Metal  Seed 
Crushing  Mill,  1/3.  Best  Egg  and  Bread  Mill,  2/6. 
Seed  Sieves,  pd.  Seed  or  Water  Can,  1/-. 

HAYES  (Fanciers’  Furnisher), 

1 7 Of  Wensley  Street,  Blackburn. 

M.  Cochrane  &  Son, 

34.  COCKBURN  STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


33  Years  Reliable  Dealers  in  Canaries, 
British  and  Foreign  Birds. 

PARROTS,  PARROTS,  PARROTS 

For  everyone.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  Kingdom. 

We  give  WARRANTY  FOR  TALKING, 
and  send  them  on  approval,  before  settlement,  for 

4  WEEKS’  TRIAL  AT  OUR  RISK. 

We  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  system,  and 
still  lead  the  way.  Others  try  to  follow.  Send 
post  card  for  our  entirely  free 

LARGE  BOOK,  entitled  “PARROT  PRATTLE.” 

120  pages.  Full  of  interesting  facts  and  proofs  of 
our  having  solved  the  Great  Parrot  Problem,  and 
valu  ble  hints  to  Fanciers  and  those  about  to  pur¬ 
chase  Parrots,  post  free.  Also  lists  of  Parrots  and 
Cages  for  sale.  All  free  on  receipt  of  post  card. 

Parrot  floiaries,  IPorecambe* 


4 


* 


For  successfully  rearing  young  birds  deserted  by 
old  ones. 

The  Editor  of  “Cage  Birds”  testifies  to  the 
ease  and  rap  dity  of  this  method  of  feeding,  and 
the  splendid  condition  of  birds  so  fed.  One  of 
the  latest  ur  solicited  testimonials  is  from  Mr 
G>-o.  Bleach  (late  Hon.  Sec.  Manchester  and 
Northern  Counties  Ornithological  Society)  who 
says:- “My  wife  has  reared  several  young  birds 
this  season:  I  do  not  fail  to  recommend  the 
merits  of  your  food  to  brother  fanciers.” 

LIFEBELT  and  FEEDER,  2s.  6d. 

PAMPHLET  for  Post  Card. 

W.  GARTHWAITE, 

49,  HARE  STREET.  GRIMSBY. 


With  Beautiful  Coloured  Plate. 
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Buy  Direct  from  the  Bushmen. 


Are  You  Fond  of 
A  ustraiian  Birds  9 


IF 

SO 


,{ 


Write  to  us  for  Price  List  of 
PARAKEETS,  PIGEONS, 
DOVES,  FINCHES,  &c. 


We  are  THE  ACTUAL  TRAPPERS  of 
these  birds  and  NOT  mere  importers. 

We  visit  Australia  ONCE  A  YEAR  for 
the  purpose  of  Collecting  Birds  and 
Animals  and  do  not  sell  any  other  birds 
beyond  those  that  come  from  that  country. 


All  Birds  can  be  had  on  Approval  for 

ONE  WEEK  !  ! 


JOHN  D.  HHMLYN 

Naturalist, 

221,  ST.  GEORGE’S  STREET  EAST, 

LONDON. 


THE  ACTUAL  IMPORTER 
OF  RARE  FOREIGN 
BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS, 
DIRECT  FROM  OUR 
INDIAN,  AUSTRALIAN 
AND  AFRICAN  EMPIRES. 


The  only  Dealer  who  attends  shipping  at  London, 
Southampton,  Plymouth,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  and  Marseilles.  Also  Personally  Collects 
in  South  and  West  Africa. 


References  to  every  Amateur  of  Note* 


Write  at  Once  for  List. 

PAYNE  &  WALLACE,  THE  LITTLE  ZOO,  BATH. 

High=Glass  Gages. 


We  manufacture  Cages  of  every  description  and  solicit  - 
inquiries  for 

AVIARIES,  DRAWING-ROOM,  BREEDING 
AND  SHOW  CAGES. 

Accessories  of  all  Kinds. 


First-class  quality  is  our  chief  consideration,  all  goods  being 
fully  guaranteed  and  supplied  on  lowest  cash  terms. 

THE  SHEFFIELD  WIRE  &  CAGE  Co., 

47,  Surrey  Street,  Sheffield. 


Cist  on  Application. 


PARR’S  POTTERY 

NEST  PANS,  DRINKERS,  FOUNTAINS, 
BATHS  (Oval,  Round  and  Square). 

“  Duplex  ” 

CUT  PARTITION  DRAWER. 


This  drawer  ha!s  been  designed  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Breeders  so  ihe  foods  can  be  separated  instead  of  mixing 
together.  Thus  having  one  drawer  instead  of  two. 
Made  in  two  sizes. 

Mr.  C.  A.  House,  Claude  St.  John  and 
J.  North  all  say  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Wire  door  falls  into  the  groove  and  is  not  in  contact  with  food. 
Back  to  front  31"  long,  3&"  wide,  II"  deep,  6/6  psr  dozen. 
Back  to  front  3"  long,  3"  wide,  1"  deep,  5/6  ,,  ,, 

Postage  6d.  per  doz-  Can  be  obtained  from  any  Seedsman. 

NORTH  ROAD  WORKS, 

BVESLEM.  STAFFS. 


Chirps  and 
Chatter. 
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The  Captive  Eagle 

The  Eagle  in  a  cage  is  one  of  the 
sorriest  sights  on  which  sympathetic  man 
can  cast  an  eye.  It  will  sit  on  its  perch 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  looking  with  stone- 
wall  eye  at  a  point  a  thousand  miles 
away,  to  all  seeming  in  weary  waiting 
for  deliverance  from  a  lot  of  incurable 
misery  and  despair.  Its  plumage  is 
generally  bedraggled,  apparently  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  bird  has  lost  every  vestige 
of  the  pride  in  dress  which  is  common 
to  all  feathered  creatures  that  are  free. 
But  there  is  probably  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  attribute  human  emotions  to 
either  bird  or  beast,  though  it  is  a  thing 
systematically  done  by  a  school  of 
writers  very  much  to  the  fore  just  now. 
It  is  reported  that  a  Golden  Eagle 
trapped  in  the  Cairngorms  in  1872,  and 
since  kept  in  captivity  at  Castle  Grant, 
Grantown-on-Spey,  has  just  died.  It 
has  thus  attained  the  age  of  at  least  35 
years,  despite  the  depressing  misery  of 
its  prison  bars.  Of  course,  it  is  no 
argument  for  the  caging  of  Eagles,  but 
it  is  almost  certainly  true  that  if  this 
specimen  had  never  been  caged  it  would 
have  met  a  violent  death  at  least  thirty 
years  ago.  The  Golden  Eagle  is  one  of 
the  long  livers,  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
capable  of  attaining  the  century.  But 
since  the  invention  of  guns  few  of  those 
native  to  Scotland  can  have  reached 
length  of  years. 

Brussel  Sprouts  and  Thrushes. 

One  of  the  most  curious  nesting  places 
imaginable  has  been  selected  by  a  pair 
of  Thrushes  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  S.  C. 
Skinner,  of  Throapham  Manor,  just  on 
the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  where  they  have  built  a  nest 
on  a  Brussels  sprout  plant.  What  is 
more,  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
brood  of  four  young  ones,  and  the 
mother  flies  to  the  nest  with  food  for 
them,  taking  little  or  no  notice  of  the 
men  at  work  in  the  garden. 


Bird’s  Nest  in  Cotton  Waggon. 

Ornithologists  will  be  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  discovery  which  the  station- 
master  of  Royton  has  just  made.  He 
was  examining  some  waggons  of  cotton 
when  he  found  in  one  of  them  a  nest 
containing  five  eggs.  The  bird  was  com¬ 
placently  hatching  her  care,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  put  about  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  stranger.  It  is  thought  the 
bird  must  have  belonged  to  Liverpool, 
where  the  cotton  came  from,  and  thaf 
she  sat  on  the  eggs  on  the  journey  to 
Royton.  Apart  from  the  interest  which 
the  find  may  have  for  bird  fanciers, 
those  who  took  part  in  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  about  railway  facilities  and 
delays  in  the  delivery  of  cotton  will 
likely  be  anxious  to  know  how  long  it 
takes  to  deliver  cotton  in  Royton  from 
Liverpool. 

A  White-tailed  Starling. 

Pure  albinos  among  birds  which  had 
no  natural  tendency  in  that  direction  are 
sufficiently  uncommon  to  be  noteworthy, 
although  individuals  with  partially  white 
plumage  of  an  exceptional  character  are 
met  with  almost  frequently  in  such 
species  as  the  common  Sparrow.  At 
the  present  moment  a  Starling  with  a 
white  tail  is, to  be  seen  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  It  is  an  old  bird,  and  how 
it  has  managed  to  keep  its  tail  so  spot¬ 
less  since  its  last  moult,  some  nine 
months  ago,  is  a  mystery.  But  the 
Starling  is  always  most  particular  as  to 
its  appearance,  and  takes  its  daily  bath 
with  strict  regularity.  Perhaps,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  country  bird  that 
arrived  in  town  for  the  season. 

Weather  Influence  on  Cuckoos’  Choice  of 
Nesting  Place. 

A  curious  little  event  in  natural  his¬ 
tory  is  recorded  from  Hertfordshire.  In 
a  Thrush’s  nest,  built  in  a  spinney 
separating  a  private  park  from  the  road, 
were  found  two  Cuckoo’s  eggs  along 
with  three  Thrush’s  eggs.  The  eggs 
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were  of  the  commonest  type — white 
grounded  and  thickly  speckled  and 
blotched  with  ruddy  browns.  It  is,  of 
course,  by  this  time  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  Cuckoo’s  egg  rarely  resembles 
with  any  remarkable  closeness  the  eggs 
of  the  foster-mother,  but  this  speckled 
pair  against  the  three  blue  eggs  of  the 
Thrush  gave  a  rare  and  surprising  con¬ 
trast.  One  may  perhaps  connect  the 
unusual  selection  with  the  weather.  In 
this  district  a  lamentable  number  of 
Hedge-Sparrows’  nests  were  found 
deserted,  though  some  of  them  contained 
a  full  complement  of  eggs,  after  the  cold 
weather.  All  over  England  Cuckoos 
are  parasitic  on  the  Hedge-Sparrow,  but 
those  that  frequent  special  places  have 
special  predilections,  and  in  this  part 
of  Hertfordshire  they  have  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  is  usual  preferred  the 
Hedge-Sparrow.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  the  Cuckoo  has  an  eye  for  colour, 
thought  it  has  not  the  power,  as  the 
theories  of  some  old  naturalists  almost 
implied,  of  controlling  the  colour  of  its 
own  eggs.  Is  it  not  then  possible  that 
in  the  dearth  of  Hedge-Sparrows  the 
Cuckoo  felt  an  attraction  towards  the 
eggs  that  most  closely  lesemble  that 
fascinating  blue? 

Nest  Protecting  Devices. 

Many  are  the  devices  of  birds  for  pro¬ 
tecting  their  nests;  some,  like  the 
Plovers,  have  recourse  to  elaborate 
acting;  others  remain  so  rigidly  im¬ 
movable  as  to  escape  detection.  The 
nest  of  the  Kingfisher,  being  an  almost 
subterranean  retreat,  is  more  or  less 
secure ;  but  it  is  probable,  in  the  case 
of  the  Chaffinch,  that  near  to  where  it 
first  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  high 
road  there  is  a  compact  nest  of  moss  and 
lichen  containing  five  pale  greenish  eggs 
spotted  with  red,  upon  which  the  hen 
is  sitting,  and  that  he  is  endeavouring 
to  lead  us  further  and  further  away.  A 
Robin  will  sometimes  fly  out  from  a 
hedge-bank  from  whence  comes  the 
sound  of  twittering  cries,  and  on  seeing 
that  she  is  observed  will  manoeuvre  back 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest,  yet 
never  re-enter  it,  until  the  watcher,  tired 
of  waiting,  goes  on  his  way. 


Relics  of  the  Great  Auk. 

There  ought  to  be  a  steady  rise  in  the 
value  of  eggs,  skins,  and  skeletons  of 
the  Great  Auk  (Aha  hnpennis)  in  this 
country,  as  the  authorities  of  American 
and  Continental  museums  are  keen  on 
obtaining  specimens.  Recently  Mr. 
Rowland  Ward  has  sold  to  foreign  scien¬ 
tific  institutions  no  fewer  than  nine  eggs 
of  this  extinct  bird,  two  mounted  speci¬ 
mens,  and  two  skeletons,  the  total  value 
of  which  was  over  ^3,000.  In  the 
second  decade  of  the  last  century, 
y arrell  bought  an  egg  for  two  francs; 
in  1854,  when  the  bird  was  known  to  be 
extinct,  the  price  of  an  egg  rose  to  ^30  ; 
and  in  1894  the  egg  for  which  Yarrell 
had  given  two  francs  brought  the  highest 
price  on  record — 300  guineas. 

The  Harrying  of  Lakeland  Ravens. 

The  few  Ravens  that  continue  to  nest 
in  Lakeland  are  exposed  to  continual 
persecution  by  well-to-do  egg  collectors. 
Recently  a  pair  that  had  nested  on  a  crag 
on  Melbreak  were  robbed  of  five  eggs. 
Two  parties  went  to  secure  the  nest. 
Both  took  20-ft.  ladders  for  the  purpose, 
but  finding  them  too  short,  agreed  to 
join  them  together  and  divide  the  spoil. 
A  spin  of  a  coin  decided  the  fate  of  the 
odd  egg.  The  eggs  of  the  Raven  are 
protected  in  Cumberland,  but  it  is  a 
mere  paper  protection.  The  nests  are 
regularly  harried  by  collectors,  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  a  short  time  the  Lake  district 
will  know  the  noble  bird  no  more. 

Feathered  Barometers. 

When  the  marsh  birds,  and  especially 
the  Plovers,  are  restless  at  night,  and 
their  piping  and  wailing  are  heard  long 
after  the  last  gleam  of  daylight  has 
faded  from  the  sky,  every  native  marsh- 
man  knows  that  there  will  be  rough 
weather  during  the  next  forty-eight  hours. 

Contrasts  in  Birds’  Habits. 

The  Nightjar,  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
summer  birds  to  arrive,  is  now  here,  and 
as  you  hear  its  weird  “  c'hurring  ”  note 
rising  and  falling  on  a  summer  evening 
in  the  bushy  waste  land  it  haunts,  or, 
better  still,  if  you  have  the  luck  to  see 
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it  perched  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  you 
are  not  at  first  easily  convinced  that  it 
and  the  Swift  are  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  very  near  relatives.  It  is 
far  easier  to  confound  the  Swift  with 
the  Swallows,  whereas  it  really  belongs 
to  the  Woodpecker  order.  Both  the 
Swift  and  the  Nightjar  hawk  the  air  for 
flying  insects,  and  put  off  their  arrival 
to  a  date  when  the  food  supplies  they 
depend  on  are  plentiful.  But  whereas 
the  Swift,  owing  to  its  altogether  inade¬ 
quate  legs  and  feet,  rarely  touches  the 
ground  except  by  accident,  and  is  never 
seen  to  perch,  the  Nightjar  commonly 
rests  on  the  ground,  runs  about  freely, 
and  frequently  perches  on  trees,  sitting, 
however,  along,  instead  of  across,  the 
bough. 

Their  Flight  and  Nests. 

Both  birds  are  strong  and  grace¬ 
ful  on  the  wing,  though  while  the 
Swift  screamingly  pursues  its  flying  prey 
all  day  long  at  great  heights  in  the  air, 
the  Nightjar  glides  and  wheels  noise¬ 
lessly  about  the  boughs  of  trees  at 
twilight.  The  Nightjar  builds  no  nest, 
but  lays  its  two  eggs  on  the  ground ; 
the  Swift’s  two  eggs,  however,  are  laid 
in  some  sort  of  a  nest,  generally  on  little 
heaps  of  rubbish  the  bird  finds  in  the 
holes  in  old  towers,  thatches,  and  quarry 
sides  where  it  makes  its  home,  this 
material  being  augmented  with  floating 
feathers  and  straws  it  snaps  up  on  the 
wing,  the  whole  being  stuck  together 
with  a  glutinous  excretion  from  the  bird’s 
mouth. 

The  Bustards  at  the  Zoo. 

In  one  of  the  paddocks  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  canal  at  the  Zoo,  a  couple 
of  Bustards  may  now  be  seen  strutting 
about  in  a  most  dignified  manner.  This 
fine  bird  has  not  been  much  in  evidence 
in  the  menagerie  lately.  It  was  only 
the  other  day,  so  to  speak,  that  the 
Bustard  was  to  be  seen  in  considerable 
flocks  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Now  it  is  probably  to  the  majority  of 
people  less  familiar  than  the  ostrich. 
It  is  the  largest  land  bird  found  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  to  its 


habits  of  frequenting  the  open  plains 
that  it  owed  its  long  immunity  here.  For 
the  Bustard  is  a  wary  bird,  and  most 
difficult  of  approach.  On  the  ground 
it  can  move  with  great  rapidity,  and, 
once  on  the  wing,  it  is  a  bird  of  power¬ 
ful  and  prolonged  flight. 

Strange  Birds  of  New  Zealand. 

Some  bird  lovers  once  caught  and 
kept  alive  some  strange  birds  when  cruis¬ 
ing  about  the  sound  of  New  Zealand. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  was  a  Keewee, 
about  the  size  of  a  cock  Pheasant,  of  a 
greyish-brown  colour,  with  flesh-coloured 
beak  and  claws.  It  has  no  wings,  and 
it  uses  its  long  beak  to  dig  into  the  earth 
for  worms,  its  favourite  food.  To  make 
the  Keewee  happy,  they  had  to  cover 
the  floor  of  its  cage  with  earth,  and  then 
to  put  pieces  of  meat  in  the  earth  so 
that  it  might  burrow  for  them,  as  they 
could  not  supply  worms.  Besides  the 
Keewee,  my  friends  kept  on  board  a 
“  Parson  ”  bird,  so  called  because  it 
has  two  little  white  feathers  on  either 
side  of  its  neck  like  a  clergyman’s 
bands,  some  black  Swans,  a  Paradise 
Duck,  a  Kakapu  or  wingless  Parrot, 
and  a  King  Penguin. 

Noisy  Birds. 

In  New  Zealand  the  “  Bell  ”  bird  may 
be  heard  at  night,  which  makes  a  noise 
like  the  tinkling  of  a  bell ;  and  also  the 
Ruru,  called  the  “  More  Pork  ”  by  the 
English,  because  it  makes  a  noise  as  if 
calling  for  more  pork  to  satisfy  its 
hunger. 

Feathered  Architecture. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  vastly  nests 
differ  in  construction.  Some  are  mere 
platforms  of  twigs  and  straws,  while 
others  are  beautiful  pieces  of  workman¬ 
ship,  little  cups  of  basketwork,  some¬ 
times  lined  with  masonry,  or  domed 
edifices  with  some  pretensions  to  archi¬ 
tecture.  Though  divided  into  these 
various  classes,  the  erections  differ  con¬ 
siderably  in  merit.  There  is  yet  another 
section  which  finds  some  hole  in  rock  or 
tree,  lines  it  with  leaves,  moss,  or 
feathers,  and  in  it  rears  the  brood.  The 
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Blackbird’s  nest  is  one  of  the  neatest, 
made  of  moss,  lichen,  and  small  roots 
worked  up  with  clay  or  mud,  and  lined 
with  the  softest  materials  procurable ; 
and  the  Rook’s  nursery,  untidy  as  it 
appears  from  below,  is  very  strongly 
compacted  of  sticks  and  roots,  as  indeed 
it  need  be  swaying  there  perpetually  to 
and  fro  on  the  highest  forks  of  the 
trees.  How  skilful  a  builder  the  Rook 
is  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the 
nests  in  a  rookery  often  survive  all  the 
stiffest  gales  of  winter,  and  then  are 
capable  of  repair  for  another  season's 
use.  One  of  the  most  difficult  nests  to 
discover  is  that  of  a  Nightingale,  a  bird 
which  possesses  to  the  full  the  genius  of 
privacy.  It  may  be  placed  in  dense 
tangled  undergrowth,  among  thick  ivy, 
in  hollows  of  trees,  but  wherever  it  is  it 
is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  haunts  of 
men.  It  is  of  the  slightest  construction, 
formed  of  dried  leaves  and  coarse  weeds, 
hollowed  in  the  middle  into  a  cup,  and 
lined  with  hair  or  rootlets. 

American  Birds  in  England. 

With  regard  to  American  birds  found 
in  England,  “  The  Birds  of  Wiltshire  ” 
mentions  two  Cayenne  Rails  found  in 
that  county  at  different  times  at  the 
same  place.  In  June,  1890,  one  of 
these  birds  flew  on  board  a  ship  I  was 
in.  The  wind  was  north-east,  light  ; 
sea  calm  (I  was  a  passenger  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  round  the  Cape).  We  were  four 
or  five  hundred  miles  south-west  of  Cape 
de  Verde,  and  at  least  1,800  miles  from 
Cayenne,  the  nearest  South  American 
point.  The  bird  was  caught  (says  a 
correspondent  of  the  “  Globe  ”),  and 
next  day  was  killed  by  rats.  It  pro¬ 
bably  rested  on  the  sea,  tired  by  the 
head  wind,  and  suffered  from  thirst.  The 
dust  in  the  air  (vide  Maury)  would  guide 
the  bird  towards  the  African  land. 

A  Beautiful  Songster. 

The  Blackbird  sets  about  its  domestic 
arrangements  early  in  spring,  and,  trees 
and  hedges  being  leafless,;  ivy  and  ever¬ 
green  bushes  of  various  kinds  are  re¬ 
sorted  to.  We  all  know  the  large, 
warm,  comfortable  nest,  with  its  three 
or  four  freckled  greenish-blue  eggs. 


Their  first  discovery  is  to  many  of  us 
still  a  pleasant  memory  of  early  boy¬ 
hood  days.  We  also  know  the  bird’s 
clattering  cry  of  alarm,  which  so  often 
exposes  nests  and  eggs  which  otherwise 
would  never  be  found.  The  Blackbird 
has  a  long  day  of  song.  It  commences 
with  the  first  faint  signs  of  dawn,  and 
“  warbles  his  invitations  ”  to  the  dusky 
groves  while  the  lark  rises  carolling  to 
the  sky.  Again,  at  nightfall,  the  mellow 
strains  are  among  the  last  bird  voices 
heard.  We  seem  to  hear  them  in  these 
lines  of  Burns  : — 

In  gowany  glens  thy  burnie  strays, 

Where  bonny  lasses  bleach  their  claes, 

Or  trots  by  hazelly  shaws  and  braes, 

Wi’  hawthorns  grey, 

Where  blackbirds  join  the  shepherd’s  lays, 

At  close  o’  day. 

A  Favourite  of  Jefferies. 

Richard  Jefferies,  delighted  in  the 
Blackbird’s  song  in  full  day-time  and  at 
this  time  of  year :  “  Sometimes  in  spring 
there  was  a  sheen  of  bluebells  covering 
acres ;  the  Doves  cooed,  the  Blackbirds 
whistled  sweetly,  there  was  a  taste  of 
green  things  in  the  air.’5  Again,  “  Like 
a  great  human  artist,  the  blackbird 
makes  no  effort,  being  fully  conscious 
that  his  liquid  tone  cannot  be  matched. 
He  utters  a  few  delicious  notes,  and 
carelessly  quits  the  green  stage  of  the 
oak  till  it  pleases  him  to  sing  again. 
Without  the  Blackbird,  in  whose  throat 
the  sweetness  of  the  green  fields  dwells, 
the  days  would  be  only  partly  summer.” 
In  the  above  lines  one  feels  the  sunshine 
and  afternoon  hekt  of  early  summer,  and 
the  mellow  notes  of  the  Blackbird  ming¬ 
ling  drowsily  with  the  hum  of  varied 
life. 

The  Nesting  of  the  Reed- Warbler. 

The  Reed-Warbler  does  not  commence 
to  nest  as  early  in  the  season  as  do  most 
of  its  relatives,  probably  because  the 
reeds  are  seldom  tall  enough  until  past 
the  middle  of  May.  Building  com¬ 
mences  while  the  reeds  are  still  young, 
and  the  nests  are  often  then  clearly 
visible.  The  birds  generally  begin  to 
sit  in  the  last  week  of  May,  by  which 
time  the  reeds,  which  grow  rapidly  when 
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once  started,  afford  better  cover,  and 
soon  become  so  dense  that  by  the  time 
the  young  are  hatched  the  nest  is  snugly 
sheltered  among  a  forest  of  stems  and 
leaves.  Often  a  nest  when  built  is  little 
more  than  a  foot  above  the  water,  tut 
lifted  by  the  growing  reeds,  it  may  be 
three  times  as  high  when  the  young  are 
hatched.  The  nest  is  neat  and  strongly 
constructed,  the  outside  being  firrn'v 
woven  around  the  supporting  reeds;  a 
large  proportion  of  the  building  mate¬ 
rial,  sometimes  nearly  all,  consists  of 
dead  reed-heads.  The  nest  is  very 
deep,  which  is  really  necessary  to  save 
the  eggs  from  falling  out  as  the  reeds 
are  swayed  and  bent  by  the  wind. 

Humming  Birds  at  the  Zoo. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  of  late 
by  the  arrival  of  a  consignment  of 
Humming  Birds  at  the  Zoo.  A  writer, 
describing  the  same,  says :  “  Huddled  up 
on  a  twig,  amongst  bright  flowers  and 
dainty  dishes  of  honey,  beef-tea,  and 
everything  of  the  kind  that  might  tempt 
tired  travellers  to  eat  and  forget  the 
sorrows  of  a  long  voyage,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  little  Humming  Birds,  just 
arrived  from  South  America,  are  waiting 
in  the  insect  house  at  the  Zoo  for  the 
sun  which  refuses  to  shine— and,  doubt¬ 
less,  wonder  very  much  where  they  have 
got  to.  There  are  several  species 
amongst  them,  each  with  a  scientific 
name,  much  longer  than  its  body,  but 
as  they  sit,  travel-stained  and  tired,  like 
small  brown  moths,  in  melancholy 
mood,  even  an  expert  has  a  difficulty  in 
saying  to  what  variety  any  special  in¬ 
dividual  belongs.  Every  now  and  then 
one  starts  up,  and  as  it  passes  amongst 
the  flower  heads  in  the  glass  case,  care¬ 
fully  heated  to  a  temperature  of  70  deg., 
in  which  they  are  kept,  the  spectator 
catches  a  glimpse  of  emerald  green 
sheen  or  a  flash  of  purple  or  golden 
plumage  as  the  tiny  atom  of  feathered 
life  explores  the  limits  of  the  new  dwell¬ 
ing,  but  the  effort  is  soon  expended,  and 
all  that  can  be  said  for  the  moment  is 
that  the  only  Humming  Birds  in  Europe 
have  safely  arrived  in  Regent’s  Park. 
It  has  been  very  unkind  of  the  weather 


to  receive  them  in  March-like  fashion, 
but  the  most  lavish  care  is  being  taken 
of  these  brilliant  little  strangers,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  when  brighter  skies  come 
they  will  revive  and  settle  down  comfort¬ 
ably  in  the  beautiful  home  that  has  been 
prepared  for  them  amongst  kindred  birds 
and  insects  from  the  South  American 
forests. 

Humour  in  Nesting. 

In  the  course  of  his  birds’-nesting 
career  the  enthusiast  will  happen  upon 
many  curiosities.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
for  instance,  a  jocular  Wren  built  her 
nest  in  the  inside  pocket  of  a  game¬ 
keeper’s  coat  hung  up  in  a  Sussex 
garden  as  a  scarecrow,  and  a  pair  of 
Robins  in  the  same  neighbourhood  dis¬ 
played  a  taste  for  literature  by  establish¬ 
ing  their  home  among  some  very  learned 
volumes  on  a  study  book-shelf.  The 
Thrush  which  built  her  nest  in  the  fork 
of  a  cherry  tree  in  an  Eastbourne  orchard 
— despite  the  fact  that  the  tree  was  care¬ 
fully  threaded  all  over  with  cotton  to 
keep  the  birds  from  the  fruit — displayed 
a  keen  sense  of  humour.  But  one  of 
the  young  ones  got  entangled  in  the 
deadly  threads,  and  the  cat  ate  the 
remaining  three — truly  a  terrible  retribu¬ 
tion  !  Not  a  stone’s  throw  away  from 
this  cherry  tree  was  a  crack  in  the  wall 
on  the  open  street — as  public  a  place  as 
you  could  very  well  find — but  here  a 
Blue-Tit  made  her  home  and  hatched 
and  reared  a  family  of  eight.  Possibly 
the  Hampshire  Tit  that  made  its  nest  in 
an  empty  straw  “  super  ”  in  a  bee-house 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  lively  row  of  hives 
deserves  the  palm  for  cool  impertinence ; 
but  the  cheeky  suburban  Sparrow  which 
built  in  the  corner  of  the  glass  surround¬ 
ing  a  Streep  gas-jet,  with  only  a  piece 
of  talc  between  the  flame  and  the  nest 
to  save  the  situation,  must  receive  credit 
for  combining  humour  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  artificial  incubation. 

The  Gold-Crested  Wren. 

A  Staffordshire  correspondent  writes : 
“■  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  one  Saturday  afternoon  re¬ 
cently,  when  going  by  steamer  from 
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Tettenhall  to  Brewood,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  the  fir  trees 
on  the  side  of  the  canal  that 
rare  British  bird — very  rare  in 
these  parts — the  Golden-crested  Wren. 
This  Wren  is  about  the  smallest  of  our 
British  birds— so  small  and  so  retiring 
in  its  habits,  that  one  has  to  be  very 
quick  of  vision  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this 
‘  Tom  Thumb  5  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
Hearing  the  bird's  note,  I  made  best  use 
of  my  eyes,  and  for  a  few  seconds  saw  my 
little  friend  flying  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
common  birds  were  very_  much  in 
evidence  along  the  route,  but  a  few  I 
saw  are  worthy  of  special  notice — the 
Whitethroat,  Sedge  Warbler,  Winchat, 
and  Black-headed  Bunting. 

Forty-Three  Birds  Reared  in  Letter-Box. 

A  Blue-Tit  has  built  her  nest  in  a 
letter-box  at  Long  Sutton  for  the  fifth 
year  in  succession.  The  bird  has 
thirteen  eggs  this  season,  and  up  to  the 
present  has  already  reared  in  the  nest 
in  this  letter-box  forty-three  birds. 

Birds'  Joint  Household. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Loyd,  referring  to  the 
finding  of  twenty-two  mixed  eggs  of  the 
Pheasant  and  Partridge  in  the  same 
nest,  says  this  very  often  occurs.  Such 
mixed  nests  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
as  the  wild  Pheasant  is  very  fond  of  lay¬ 
ing  in  the  nest  of  the  Partridge.  He 
further  says :  “  I  have  some  shooting 
through  which  the  railway  runs,  and 
about  this  time  last  year  a  platelayer 
showed  me  a  Partridge  sitting  on  her 
nest  in  a  blackberry  bush  on  the  rail¬ 
way  embankment.  The  nest  contained 
nine  Pheasant’s  eggs  and  fifteen  Part¬ 
ridge’s  eggs. 

« 

Pigeons  Debut  at  Court. 

During  the  hearing  of  a  somewhat 
dry-as-dust  case  at  the  Liverpool  Court 
of  Passage  the  attention  of  the  judge, 
jury,  and  spectators  was  distracted  at 
intervals  by  the  manoeuvres  of  a  Homer 
Pigeon,  which  had  gained  access  to  the 
building  in  some  mysterious  manner. 
The  bird  flew  hither  and  thither,  perch¬ 
ing  first  on  the  back  of  the  jury  box, 


then  alighting  on  the  top  of  a  column, 
and.  finally  threatening  to  rest  on  the 
judge’s  head.  Unlike  Poe’s  Raven,  how¬ 
ever,  the  feathered  visitor  swerved  and 
went  to  the  back  of  his  Lordship’s  chair. 
Ultimately,  it  was  captured  by  Mr. 
Morrison,  the  superintendent  of  the  hall, 
who  found  it  to  be  half-starved,  and, 
having  on  its  wing  a  stamp  bearing  the 
name  of  an  owner  in  Llanelly.  That 
its  troubles  should  end  in  a  court  of 
justice  may  be  looked  upon  by  some  as 
rather  curious. 

The  Arrival  of  the  Tern. 

Writing  of  the  migratory  birds  and 
the  weather,  an  Oban  correspondent 
says :  “  With  the  advent  of  the  Tern  we 
generally  expect  and  get  better  weather. 
The  first  arrival  of  Terns  was  noted  in 
Oban  bay  on  May  18th.  These  pretty 
birds  lend  a  certain  charm  and  life  to 
the  water.  Graceful  to  a  degree,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  watch  them,  now 
skimming  the  top  of  the  water,  then 
poised  on  high,  and  a  second  later 
diving  and  catching  small  fish,  etc.  In 
this  locality  we  have  two  varieties  of 
Terns — the  common  Tern  and  the  arctic 
Tern.  The  nesting  haunts  of  these 
birds  seem  to  overlap  in  this  district. 
Both  kinds  nest  in  considerable  numbers 
on  most  of  the  islands  and  stacks  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  little  Tern  is  also, 
not  entirely  unknown,  and  several  nest¬ 
ing  places  are  now  an  established  fact  in 
several  of  the  Outer  Islands. 

The  Tearful  Month  of  May. 

The  cold,  pitiless  rains  of  the  early 
part  of  May  were  very  harmful  to  bird 
life.  In  St.  James’  Park  a  Hedge-Spar¬ 
row,  always  one  of  the  first  and  most 
obvious  of  builders  among  birds,  was 
driven  off  her  nest  and  eggs  by  the 
weather,  and  seemed  to  have  deserted 
them  in  despair.  Some  Thrushes’  nests 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  insufficiently 
protected  by  leaf,  were  little  ponds  of 
water;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
distressed  clattering  in  the  rookery  that 
many  of  the  homes,  in  some  of  which  the 
eggs  had  already  been  hatched,  were  in 
a  sorry  plight. 
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Drawn  by  The  Nimble  Wagtail.  J.  G.  Keulemans. 

The  Pied  Wagtail,  depicted  above  in  his  pretty  black  and  white  summer  dress,  is  one  of  the  most  nimble  and  sprightly  of  all 
our  resident  birds,  and  affords  an  engaging  sight  when  paddling  along  the  water’s  brink  in  pursuit  of  insects,  or  running  after 

cattle  in  the  pasture  lands. 
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Mule  Breeding. 

A  Lady  Amateur’s  Experiences. 
By  MARGARET  E.  M.  HEWITT. 


Perhaps  an  amateur’s  experiences  of 
mule  breeding  may  interest  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Bird  World. 

I  turned  my  attention  first  to 

Linnet  Mules 

as  a  friend  had  made  me  a  present 
of  a  hand-reared  Linnet,  and  I  had 
already  a  young  variegated  hen  Canary 
named  “Twitters.”  The  young  couple 
set  up  housekeeping  in  one  of  the  side 
divisions  of  my  Crystal  Palace  aviary, 
and  while  “Twitters”  was  building  the 
nest,  “Taffy,”’  the  Linnet,  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  pulling  little  bits  of 
wool  out  of  the  nest  to  the  floor  of  the 
cage,  where,  apparently  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight,  he  would  twist  round  and 
round,  fluttering  his  wings  all  the  time. 
This  I  thought  very  pretty  and  amus¬ 
ing,  but  I  thought  differently  when, 
after  the  young  birds  were  hatched,  I 
found  him  playing  the  same  game  on 
the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
only  this  time,  instead  of  a  piece  of 
wool,  he  had  one  of  his  children  in  his 
beak,  held  by  the  little  tuft  of  grey 
down  at  the  top  of  its  head. 

The  Decree  Tronounced. 

After  this  “  Taffy  ”  had  to  be  removed 
for  a  time.  There  was  only  one  cock 
bird  in  this  first  brood  of  four,  and  a 
very  fine  fellow  he  was,  very  much 
larger  than  either  his  father  or  mother 
or  his  three  plain  little  sisters,  and 
although  he  was  quite  an  ordinary  dark 
Linnet-Mule,  he  was  very  much  admired 
for  his  extremely  tight,  glossy  plumage, 
large  size  and  elegant  figure.  I  had 
many  more  Linnet-Mules  after  that, 
but  none  of  them  equalled  “  Hazel  ”  in 


my  affections.  Once  I  was  persuaded 
to  give  8s.  for  a  Linnet  because  he  had 
been  the  father  of  some  variegated 
Mules,  and  the  young  birds  I  bred  from 
him  certainly  had  a  few  pure  white 
feathers  in  tail  and  wings,  but  such 
slight  variegation  is  rather  a  blemish 
than  an  improvement.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  Linnet-Mule  that  I  ever 
reared  is  my 

Cinnamon  Linnet-Mule , 

which  was  hatched  under  the  following 
circumstances. — I  had  long  since  dis¬ 
carded  my  Crystal  Palace  aviary,  and 
I  had  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  a  bird-room,  in  which  about  thirty 
birds  flew  about  at  their  own  sweet  will. 
Besides  Canaries,  Goldfinches,  Siskins, 
and  Redpolls,  I  had  two  Linnets,  both 
of  which  were  sold  to  me  as  cock  birds. 
One  of  them  that  I  had  bought  on  the 
15  th  of  July,  and  had  named 
“  Swithun,”  was  particularly  tame,  and 
would  feed  from  the  hand.  I  do  not 
know  its  former  history,  but  I  should  say 
it  had  very  likely  been  hand-reared. 

The  following  spring  I  found  it  was 
building  a  nest  in  a  square  wooden  nest- 
box  that  was  hung  up  against  the  wall 
in  the  bird-room,  and,  to  my  surprise 
and  delight,  it  laid  five  eggs,  and  sat 
splendidly,  only  coming  off  the  nest  for 
food.  This  is,  I  believe,  an  unusual 
thing  for  a  Linnet  to  do  in  captivity. 
I  never  saw  the  other  Linnet  take  any 
notice  of  “  Swithun,”  but  I  began  to 
hope  that  I  might  succeed  in  rearing 
some  young  Linnets,  or,  possibly,  some 
Mules.  The  eventful  day  arrived  when 
the  eggs  should  hatch,  and  I  hurried 
up  to  the  bird-room  to  find,  lying  on 
the  window  ledge,  three  young  birds 
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with  little  black  bodies  and  tufts  of 
grey  down,  and  all  three  quite  dead. 

Necessity  the  Mother  of  Invention . 

Here  was  a  disappointment ! 
“  Swithun,”  or  one  of  the  other  birds 
(but  I  strongly  suspect  “  Swithun  ”  her¬ 
self),  had  carried  the  young  birds,  to 
the  window,  and  either  killed  them  or 
left  them  to  perish.  I  looked  into  the 
nest,  and  there  were  the  other  two  eggs 
not  yet  hatched.  Now  it  happened  that 
I  had  a  hen  Canary  sitting  on  eggs  in 
a  cage  in  my  boudoir,  so,  without  a 
moment’s  delay,  I  took  “  Swithun’s  ” 
two  remaining  eggs  and  popped  them 
into  the  Canary’s  nest. 

Within  an  hour  I  looked  to  see  if 
they  could  have  hatched,  and  found — 
not  another  little  nigger  like  the  three 
dead  ones  in  the  bird-room,  but  a 
young  bird  with  as  pink  a  body  as  a 
clear  Canary,  with  tufts  of  white  down, 
and  with  (what  was  a  still  greater  sur¬ 
prise),  pink  eyes  showing  under  the 
skin.  The  mystery  was  solved ;  the 
father  of  the  young  birds  was  one  of  my 
Cinnamon  Canaries,  of  which  there  were 
several  in  the  bird-room,  and  this  young 
one,  being  a  hen,  had  the  light  skin 
and  pink  eyes  of  the  Cinnamon,  whereas 
the  others  were  doubtless  cocks,  and 
had  they  lived,  would  have  been 
ordinary  dark  Linnet-Mules. 

A  Point  Worth  Noting . 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  I 
must  here  state  that  unless  both  parents 
are  of  Cinnamon  blood,  the  young  cocks 
never  have  the  Cinnamon  plumage  and 
pink  eyes,  only  the  young  hens  have 
that  distinction.  This  I  have  proved 
over  and  over  again,  and  it  is  a  fact 
known  to  all  bird  fanciers.  The  next 
day  another  young  bird  with  a  black 
body  and  grey  down  was  hatched  in 
the  Canary’s  nest,  and  grew  up  to  be  a 
very  pretty  dark  cock  Linnet-Mule,  but 
the  hen  Mule  with  the  pink  eyes  was 
the  treasure,  as  such  birds  are  most 
uncommon,  for  I  suppose  A.he  father 
would  be  the  Linnet  and  the  mother  the 
Canary  in  the  case  of  ninety-nine 


Linnet-Mules  out  of  a  hundred,  and  it 
would  then  be  impossible  to  breed 
Cinnamon  Mules. 

“Vanilla,”  as  I  called  her,  became 
a  beautiful  bird  of  that  delicate  shade 
of  fawn  colour  that  one  seldom  sees  in 
Cinnamon  birds.  She  is  now  four 
years  old,  very  tame,  and  will  feed 
from  my  hand.  She  has  been  flying 
about  my  boudoir  this  morning,  while 
I  have  been  writing  this  account  of  her, 
and  she  has  now  flown  back  happily  to 
the  large  cage  which  she  shares  with 
the  Greenfinch-Mule,  whose  story  I  must 
tell  presently. 

Siskin-Redpoll  Hybrids. 

I  had  in  my  bird-room  two  cock 
Siskins  and  three  Redpolls,  a  cock  and 
two  hens.  I  had  had  the  cock  many 
years,  but  the  hens  I  had  bought  only 
the  autumn  before,  and  they  were  so 
wild  that  whenever  I  went  into  the  room 
they  would  fly  frantically  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  as  long  as  I  was  there.  I 
mention  this  to  show  what  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises  one  often  has  in  the  delightful 
hobby  of  bird-keeping,  for  it  was  one 
of  these  hens  that  built  a  nest  the 
following  July  in  a  square  wooden  nest- 
box  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  bird- 
room,  and  sat  so  well  that  she  would 
allow  me  to  walk  about  the  room  with¬ 
out  flying  off  her  nest.  She  laid  five 
eggs,  but  as  I  thought  it  very  unlikely 
that  she  would  hatch  them,  I  placed  two 
of  the  eggs  under  a  Canary  that  was 
sitting  on  eggs  in  a  cage  in  my  boudoir. 

On  the  twelfth  day  one  egg  was 
hatched  in  the  Redpoll’s  nest,  and  two 
in  the  Canary’s,  but  one  of  these  died. 
The  next  morning  another  was  hatched 
in  the  Redpoll’s  nest,  and  the  fifth 
egg  did  not  hatch,  so  I  had  three  young 
birds,  two  under  the  Redpoll  and  one 
under  the  Canary.  Directly  the  last 
one  was  hatched,  I  noticed  that  it 
looked  rather  different  from  the  other 
two,  it  was  smaller,  and  the  down  was 
of  a  lighter  shade,  nearly  white, 
although  the  body  was  quite  dark. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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An  Australian  Worvder. 

THE  LYRE  BIRD. 

By  A.  J-  CAMPBELL. 

( Continued  from  page  54.) 


The  Mating  Time . 

Lyre  Birds  mate  in  May  or  June.  The 
males  sing  more  lustily  at  that  time  than 
at  any  other,  and  don  their  best  frills  for 
courting,  their  sombre  plumage  appear¬ 
ing  very  sleek,  while  their  tail  feathers 
are  at  their  finest.  Nest-building  com¬ 
mences  soon  after  mating,  the  curiously- 
constructed  home  being  ready  for  the 
single  egg  at  mid-winter— a  singular 
time,  when  all  the  other  birds  of  the 
forest  lay  in  spring  or  summer.  The 
egg  is  dark  coloured,  and  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  fowl’s  egg.  As  a  rule 
the  egg  is  deposited  during  July,  and 
the  young  is  hatched  towards  the  end 
of  August,  or,  perhaps,  the  beginning 
of  September.  A  queer  little  object  the 
chick  appears,  as  black  and  naked  as  a 
picaninny.  The  nest  is  usually  situated 
romantically,  on  or  near  the  ground,  in 
an  environment  of  ferns,  often  by  the 
brink  or  at  the  fountain-head  of  a 
mountain  streamlet. 

A  Strange  Nest. 

The  nest  proper  is  composed  of  the 
dark  fibrous  material  of  fern-tree  trunks 
and  roots,  closely  matted  together  with 
leaves,  moss,  earth,  etc.,  the  inside 
bottom  being  lined  with  the  bird’s  own 
feathers.  It  is  about  twice  the  size  and 
the  same  shape  as  a  football,  with  the 
end  topped  off  for  a  rounded  side  en¬ 
trance.  This  nest  proper  is  protected 
by  a  kind  of  outer  nest,  consisting  of 
large  sticks  and  twigs  and  occasionally 
portions  of  ferns.  Armed  with  a 
special  permit  to  collect  an  egg  or  two 
for  scientific  observations,  and  long 
before  the  beauty  of  the  fern  gullies  of 
the  Dandenongs  was  desecrated  by 
vandals,  and  before  the  State  forest  was 
thrown  open  to  village  settlers,  my  old 
friend  the  ranger  and  I  spent  a  day  in 
the  mountains  Lyre  Bird  nesting.  After 


an  early  breakfast  we  ascend  our  first 
gully,  the  course  being  indicated  by 
ground  ferns,  tree  ferns,  and  open  hazel 
scrub,  moderately  studded  with  large 
trees.  When  almost  at  the  head  of  the 
gully  my  companion  shouts  joyously.  I 
am  soon  at  his  side,  and  we  gaze  upon  a 
rare  prize — the  veritable  nest  and  egg  of 
the  Buln-Buln.  The  nest  is  by  a  crystal 
spring,  cunningly  concealed  in  ferns. 

Searching  for  Eggs. 

Flushed  with  such  early  success,  we 
gleefully  hasten  across  the  steep  face  of 
the  mountain  and  enter  a  second  gully. 
Good  fortune  favours  me  this  time,  and 
1  find  my  nest  in  a  similar  position  to 
the  first,  but  it  is  slightly  smaller  and 
more  compact,  the  egg  also  being  more 
beautifully  mottled  and  lighter  in 
colour.  A  third  gully  brings  us  to  an 
exceedingly  greasy  ground,  where  at 
times  we  have  great  difficulty  in-  main¬ 
taining  our  equilibrium.  AVe  hunt  this 
gjilly  to  its  source,  and  emerge  on  the 
saddle  of  the  range.  Travelling  along 
for  some  distance  through  giant  timber, 
we  make  a  dip  to  the  right  into  a  hollow. 
This — the  fourth  gully — proves  some¬ 
what  boggy.  In  the  fifth  gully  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  deserted  diggings  of  gold  pros¬ 
pectors.  The  sixth  and  seventh  gullies 
are  much  like  the  rest  in  character : 
indeed,  all  the  courses  are  thickly 
timbered,  with  as  much  lying  on  the 
ground  as  there  is  standing.  In  explor¬ 
ing  the  scrub  our  greatest  difficulty  is 
clambering  over  huge  dead  trees,  which 
at  all  seasons  are  damp  and  slippery, 
more  especially  at  this  (winter)  period 
of  the  year. 

Homeward  Bound. 

The  afternoon  is  far  spent  when  we 
direct  our  thoughts  homeward,  and  we 
decide  to  make  the  eighth  gully  the  last. 
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The  gully  becomes  more  enchanting  as 
we  near,  its  head.  The  banks  are  draw* 
ing  close,  long,  graceful  fern-fronds 
meeting  overhead  subdue  the  light, 
while  the  air  is  charged  with  delightful 
aroma  from  the  blossoming  sassafras. 
Along  this  secluded  sylvan  arcade  I  pro¬ 
ceed  slowly,  feeling  sure  that  some  Lyre 
Bird  will  have  chosen  such  a  romantic 
situation  for  its  nest.  As  I  crawl  from 
under  a  large  log  I  instinctively  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  right  bank,  and,  to  my 
delight,  I  espy  the  third  and  last  nest 
backed  against  the  butt  of  a  sassafras 
tree,  with  the  entrance  just  in  my  face. 
To  let  my  companion  know,  I  send  out 
a  “  coo-ee-e  ”  that  makes  the  hills  re¬ 
sound,  and  the  unwonted  noise  frightens 
the  poor  hen  bird  off  her  nest.  She 
gives  one  bound  over  a  log,  and  in  an 
instant  is  out  of  sight. 

The  Meadow  Pipit 

That  little  brown  bird  which  looks 
something  like  a  Skylark,  and  sings  a 
shrill  and  not  unmusical  song  as  it 
rises  in  the  air  over  the  pasture  or  moor¬ 
land,  is  the  Meadow-Pipit,  a  bird  whose 
resemblances  to  the  Skylark  have  also 
earned  for  it  the  name  of  Titlark,  It 
does  not  soar  to  any  great  height  (not 
higher  than  50  ft.  at  the  outside),  and 
its  little  song  is  not  long  sustained ;  but 
it  has  a  cheerful  presence,  and  by  reason 
of  its  abundance  adds  much  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  wild,  open  places  it  specially 
favours,  where  it  may  be  seen  running 
over  the  ground,  in  search  of  insects, 
like  a  Wagtail.  Its  nest,  built  of  dry 
grass  in  heather  clumps  or  any  tangle 
of  herbage  on  the  ground,  is  frequently 
made  the  nursery  of  a  Cuckoo’s  babies. 
Instances  of  the  Meadow-Pipit’s  foster- 
parentage  of  Cuckoos  have  been 
observed  on  the  loneliest  of  treeless 
moorlands,  which  is  rather  surprising 
•considering  that  such  places  are  the 
most  unlikely  Cuckoo  haunts.  The 
Meadow-Pipit  remains  with  us  all  the 
year  round. 


Upsetting  Nature’s 
Balance. 

A  prophecy  uttered  in  conversation 
two  years  ago  by  a  famous  Hungarian 
naturalist  is  coming  true.  He  said 
that  in  England  the  birds  so  assidu¬ 
ously  protected  would  presently  turn 
and  rend  us.  There  is  no  doubt,  says 
a  London  paper,  as  many  horticulturists 
and  farmers  are  now  beginning  to  com¬ 
plain,  that  the  balance  of  Nature  is 
being  upset.  The  raid  against 
Sparrows  organised  by  Kent  farmers  is 
the  opening  of  a  wide  campaign  against 
several  species. 

The  Sparrow  is  the  worst.  He  has 
learnt  all  the  vices.  He  even  lives  in 
flats.  He  did  not  use  to  enjoy  buds, 
but  in  a  Hertfordshire  parish  a  beauti¬ 
ful  wistaria  covering  the  whole  side  of 
a  house  has  just  been  stripped  by 
Sparrows,  who  attacked  the  buds  as 
eagerly  as  they  attack  the  crocus  blooms 
in  London. 

The  Bullfinch  is  rarer,  but  much  more 
destructive,  except  to  corn.  In  some  of 
the  fruit-growing  centres  trees  have 
been  almost  killed  and  entirely  stripped 
of  every  leaf  by  tribes  of  Bullfinches, 
and  from  an  examination  of  the  birds 
and  the  completeness  of  the  ruin,  it  is 
found  that  the  bud  itself,  not  the  “  worm 
in  the  bud,”  is  the  object.  The  farmer 
is  beginning  to  regard  the  Rook  as 
hardly  less  offensive  than  the  Bullfinch, 
and  a  raid  similar  to  the  Kent  farmers 
on  the  Sparrow  is  being  meditated.  The 
Rook  is  a  natural  friend  of  farmers, 
especially  is  he  a  sworn  foe  to  that 
most  pernicious  of  pests,  the  daddy¬ 
longlegs  ;  but  as  soon  as  his  numbers 
increase  beyond  a  proper  measure,  as 
in  parts  of  England  they  have  increased, 
hi  loses  all  proper  instincts,  and  serious 
damage  from  his  depredations  is  re¬ 
ported.  The  same  thing  has  happened 
recently  in  Hungary,  where  it  has  been 
decided  by  an  association  of  farmers  to 
keep  the  numbers  down.  Starlings 
have  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  upset 
the  balance  of  Nature  even  more 
seriously. 
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The  Birds  of  London. 

Sweet  Songsters  Found  in  a.nd  Around  the 

Metropolis. 


Mr.  Ernest  Edgar  Howe  contributes 
to  “  Nature  Notes  ”  a  charming  study 
of  bird  life  in  the  vicinity  of  South- 
East  London.  He  has  seen  no  fewer 
than  seventy-seven  species  of  birds 
during  ten  years  of  careful  observation, 
thirty-three  of  which  are  true  migrants. 
He  writes: — “Taking  the  district  of 
Eltham  and  its  close  proximity,  extend¬ 
ing  towards  Plumstead  and  the  low- 
lying  country  round  about,  my  obser¬ 
vations  for  this  article  extend  no 
further  than  Belvedere  Park,  not  more 
than  one  and  three-quarter  miles  from 
Bostal  Heath,  which  latter  place  is 
well  known  to  the  public  of  this  part 
of  the  Metropolis.  During  the  course 
of  a  year  one  may  observe  many  varieties 
of  our  larger  birds  passing  over  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  Herons,  Wild 
Geese,  Curlews,  etc.,  but  the  seventy- 
seven  birds  enumerated  range  from  the 
“Golden-crowned  Wren”  to_the  Wood 
Pigeon ;  so  that  I  do  not  touch  any  of 
the  larger  varieties,  but  confine  myself 
to  the  smaller  species;  and  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  the  majority  of  people  have 
no  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  summer 
migrants  that  breed  regularly  with  us 
each  year,  at  no  great  distance  from 
our  homes.  The  first  summer  visitor 
who  makes  himself  known  near  London 
is  the  Chiff-chaff,  and  he  is  with  us 
before  March  is  gone;  yet  a  little  later 
the  Wryneck  keeps  him  company,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  charming  little  warbler, 
the  Willow-wren.  Perhaps  the  Wood- 
wren  may  be  near. 

A  Handsome  Wagtail. 

“  The  male  Yellow  Wagtail  is  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  Wagtails  that 
cheer  outer  London.  Many  Titmice  you 
see  in  the  young  trees,  perhaps  hanging 
head  downwards.  Many  of  this  family 
are  represented  here,  and  at  no  great 
distance  away.  The  Great  Tit,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  well-known  Tom  Tit  or 


Blue  Tit,  is  almost  sure  to  be  in  your 
garden :  a  little  further  away  you  see 
the  Coal  Tit;  and  if  you  want  the 
Marsh  Tit,  you  will  perhaps  find  him 
foraging  around  some  old  stump,  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place,  but  at  no* 
great  distance.  The  handsome  long¬ 
tailed  Titmouse,  together  with  last 
year’s  progeny,  is  often  about,  though 
not  so  commonly  met  with  as  the  other 
Titmice;  and  should  you  see  the  rare 
Bearded  Tit  and  Crested  Tit,  then  you 
have  found  them  all ;  but  it  can  only 
be  by  accident  that  specimens  of  the 
latter  wander  so  near  London.  I  saw 
a  very  handsome  male  Bearded  Tit 
which  had  been  shot  near  Eltham;  but 
the  wanton  destruction  of  our  rare  birds 
is  an  every-day  occurrence.  Down 
amongst  the  stumps  and  clearings  of 
the  old  Abbey  Woods  you  observe  many 
Redstarts. 

A  Haunt  of  the  Warblers. 

“  Just  off  Bostal  Woods,  and  in  the 
surrounding  undergrowth,  the  Nightin¬ 
gale  rears  its  young  every  year ;  and, 
thanks  to  its  cunning  in  selecting  a  spot,, 
is  often  able  to  avoid  the  grimy  hand 
of  the  obnoxious  small  boy,  who 
collects  all  birds’  eggs,  great  or  small, 
usually  taking  the  whole  clutch  from  a 
nest.  Perhaps  your  walk  may  take 
you  around  the  low-lying  marshland  of 
these  parts,  amongst  the  sloe  and  other 
bushes.  You  observe  a  little  brown 
bird  flitting  in  and  out  of  the  bushes  and 
reeds;  that  is  the  Sedge  Warbler  pro¬ 
bably,  or  it  might  be  the  Reed  Warbler,, 
for  they  are  very  much  alike.  When  it 
is  evening,  if  you  throw  a  clod  into  the 
bushes  where  the  Sedge  Warbler  may 
be,  he  will  retaliate  with  a  song,  which,, 
if  a  little  bit  jerky,  is  no  mere  apology, 
and  he  may  continue  this  particular 
song  well  into  the  night.  He  is-  the 
Nightingale  of  the  marshes.  A  rare 
bird,  the  Pied  Flycatcher  (if  you  can 
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The  Song  Thrush. 

(One  of  the  sweetest  of  our  Spring  Choristers. ) 
From  a  Draiving  by  George  Rankin. 
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distinguish  him),  is  sometimes  seen,  not 
being  quite  so  rare  here  as  is  supposed. 
The  Spotted  Flycatcher  is  quite  a 
common  bird  here  in  the  summer.  You 
may  see  many  specimens  from  Bostal  to 
Belvedere  on  the  high  roads,  this  being 
at  times  a  feeding-ground  for  many. 
Most  people  have  seen  a  grasshopper, 
but  how  many  have  seen  a  Grasshopper 
Warbler  within  walking  distance  of 
their  London  home?  Yet  this  bird  is 
no  stranger  here  sometimes.  You  can 
hear  him  in  the  undergrowth,  his 
peculiarity  being  the  imitation  of  the 
insect  of  the  fields.  This  bird,  like 
many  other  birds  of  passage,  is  very 
shy,  and,  unless  one  is  careful,  is  very 
easily  frightened  away. 

The  Golden-crowned  Wren. 

“  The  Wren  is,  perhaps,  well  known  to 
everybody;  the  Golden-crowned  Wren 
is  not,  though  you  may  see  it  sometimes 
among  the  tall  fir  trees  as  Bostal.  Its 
appearance  is  erratic,  for  sometimes  it 
leaves  us  for  months  together.  It 
nests  here,  but  being  such  a  tiny  bird  it 
is  difficult  to  discover.  The  Dartford 
Warbler,  an  extremely  rare  bird  here, 
is  another  species  fast  becoming  extinct, 
and,  like  the  Savi’s  Warbler,  will,  I  am 
afraid,  be  no  more,  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  severely  protect  it.  Examples 
occur  sometimes,  and  I  have  known  them 
to  nest  quite  near ;  but  their  eggs  are 
sought  after  so  relentlessly  by  the 
“  professional  egger  ”  that  I  wonder  they 
survive  at  all.  Having  only  a  weak 
song  they  probably  escape  observation, 
but  they  stay  the  year  round  with  us, 
and  are  truly  British  birds. 

An  Interesting  Group. 

“  The  Song  Thrush,  Robin,  Hedge 
Sparrow,  Blackbird  we  are  all  familiar 
with,  but  the  Golden  Oriole,'  Hoopoe, 
Crossbill,  and  Grosbeak  have  occurred 
here,  though,  excepting  the  Crossbill, 
they  are  as  rare  as  the  others  are  com¬ 
mon.  As  for  the  Grosbeak,  many 
specimens  of  this  bird  have  I  seen  in 
the  stillness  of  the  pine  woods  of  Bostal 
Heath,  but  not  lately.  The  Kingfisher? 


Yes,  you  may  see  him  darting  up  one  of 
the  many  large  brooks  outside  our 
boundary  ;  but  usually  a  man  with  a 
gun  wants  him  for  a  glass  case  in  his 
parlour,  and  so  frequently  an  old 
muzzle-loader  lays  him  low,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  King¬ 
fishers  are  getting  so  rare.  It  is  time 
that  this  beautiful  “  flash  of  blue  ”  was 
better  protected.  I  do  not  kQow  which 
bird  is  persecuted  the  most,  the  Jay  or 
the  Kingfisher,  but  to  see  one  of  these 
birds  flash  up  stream,  and  to  watch  him 
fish  is  worth  a  walk  of  miles ;  but  we  are 
going  too  far  into  the  country  now.  The 
Jay  has  increased  in  numbers  here.  In 
the  winter  time  you  may  count  a  dozen, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  in  as 
many  minutes.” 

A  Feathered  Eviction. 

Right  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  old- 
world  Cheshire  villages  on  the  outskirts 
of  Warrington  grows  a  clump  of  high 
pine  trees,  the  tops  of  which  have  for 
years  been  the  nesting  places  of  a  small 
colony  of  Wood  Pigeons.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  a  couple  of  new  arrivals 
have  taken  place  in  this  village  com¬ 
munity  in  the  persons  of  a  pair  of  Tawny 
Owls — Syrnium  aluco — much  to  the 
disgust  and  protest  of  the  occupiers. 
When  the  Owls  took  possession  of  the  old 
nests  to  rear  their  brood  the  Pigeons  took 
their  departure  elsewhere.  In  their  newly- 
chosen  breeding  place  the  Owls  will  be 
safe  from  the  gamekeeper,  the  marauding 
gunner,  and  the  juvenile  egg-snatcher. 
They  certainly  look  particularly  con¬ 
tented  and  satisfied  with  the  safety  of 
their  new  home,  roosting  under  the  old 
nests.  One  day  the  Pigeons  made  a 
final  attempt  to  evict  the  strangers,  and 
the  contest  between  the  rivals  continued 
all  day.  That  the  battle  was  fierce 
could  be  noted  by  the  very  unusual 
diurnal  hooting  of  the  Owls.  Their  loud 
and  clear  hoo-hoo-hoo  was  frequent 
during  the  day,  but  loudest  and  most 
prolonged  about  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon.  The  next  day  the  Pigeons 
had  disappeared. 
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Gleanings  on  the  Yorkshire, 

The  Gentleman  of  the  Canary  Family, 

By  T.  C.  CRAWHALL. 

{Continued  fro7n  page  52.) 


Personal  Experience  on  Pairing. 

There  is  another  point  emphasised  by 
most  writers  on  the  subject  of  pairing 
which  my  personal  experience  has  not 
proved  to  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
theirs,  that  is,  the  pairing  of  a  large 
cock  to  a  small  hen ;  provided  the  hen 
be  very  typical,  the  cock  may  be  almost 
anything  if  he  has  size  and  colour.  They 
say  size  and  colour  come  from  the  male 
parent,  and  type  and  quality  from  the 
female.  This  has  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  it,  and  is  possibly  safe 
advice  for  the  givers  of  it  to 
follow  in  their  own  rooms  with 
their  own  stock,  because  they  will 
know  how  their  birds  are  bred,  and  what 
they  are  likely  to  produce.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  convinced  it  is  not  a  safe  policy 
for  a  beginner  to  adopt  unless  he  knows 
the  dealer  from  whom  he  obtains  his 
stock.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of 
my  own.  Last  year  I  paired  a  yellow 
cock  up  with  two  buff  hens  of  very 
different  type.  From  one  I  had  three 
young,  all  hens ;  from  the  other  also 
three,  but  these  were  cocks.  These  six 
birds  were  all  yellows,  and  all  except 
one  followed  the  father  as  regards  shape. 
One  certainly  was  unlike  him,  but  it  was 
also  unlike  its  mother ;  it  went  back  to 
the  grandparents,  being  a  better  bird 
than  either  of  its  parents.  Thus  you  see 
you  cannot  always  rely  upon  the  young 
following  the  hen  as  regards  shape;  in 
fact,  I  may  say  that,  as  far  as  I  could 
trace  the  shape  in  my  birds  to  either 
parent  there  was  a  larger  percentage  in 
favour  of  the  sire. 

Varying  Ideas  on  Feeding. 

On  the  question  of  feeding  I  am  also 
at  slight  variance  with  some  writers. 
When  I  got  my  first  Canary  an  old 
fancier  gave  me  a  recipe  for  a  seed 
mixture,  which  I  have  given  two  or  ihree 


times  a  week  ever  since,  and  I  have  had 
very  few  sick  birds.  It  was  equal  parts 
German  summer  rape,  inga,  and  hemp, 
and  half  parts  linseed  and  maw  seed. 
This  I  give  a  pinch  of  frequently,  and 
during  cold  winter  weather  an  extra 
pinch  of  hemp.  The  birds  seem  to 
appreciate  the  mixture  very  much,  and 
it  must  relieve  the  monotony  of  always 
eating  white  canary  seed.  Of  course, 
my  hoppers  are  always  filled  with  the 
best  canary  seed;  the  other  I  give  as  a 
kind  of  refresher  and  tonic — a  change  of 
diet.  I  tried  teazle  seed,  and  many  of 
the  birds  liked  it  well,  but  I  thought  it 
made  them  too  fit  during  the  breeding 
season,  as  I  had  one  or  two  hens  let c 
their  nest  about  the  twelfth  day,  so 
dropped  it.  I  have  had  one  hen  do  the 
same  this  year,  so  perhaps  the  teazle  was 
not  to  blame;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  birds  liked  it  very  much.  I  have 
also  used  groats,  but  some  birds  will  not 
touch  them,  while  others  go  for  them 
first.  I  think  they  tighten  the  feather 
and  give  it  a  bloom,  and,  consequently, 
are  very  useful  during  moulting  and  show 
season.  The  much-glorified  Gold  of 
Pleasure  I  have  not  tried  as  yet,  but 
perhaps  I  shall  give  it  a  trial  during  the 
next  moult.  My  method  during  this 
pairing-up  season  has  been  to  give  egg 
food  one  day,  the  mixture  I  mentioned 
the  following,  and  the  third  day  boiled 
rape  mixed  with  a  little  powdered 
biscuit,  and  so  far  I  have  only  had  one 
nest  in  which  there  were  more  than  one 
unfertile  egg,  and  that  was  a  Crest  hen, 
in  whose  nest  only  one  out  of  four  was 
fertile.  About  twice  a  week  I  give  a 
spray  of  watercress. 

Variation  Necessary. 

Some  may  think  that  I  treat  my  birds 
too  generously,  but  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  necessary  to 
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give  changes.  I  have  in  my  room  at  the 
present  time  an  old  bird  which  would 
soon  die  if  kept  on  a  diet  of  plain  canary 
seed.  It  may  be  that  he  is  old  and 
requires  extra  stimulating  food  to  keep 
him  up  to  par.  For  some  time  he  was 
very  poorly.  I  dosed  him  with  castor 
oil  and  salts,  gave  him  tonics  and  milk 
sop — in  fact,  everything  I  could  think  of, 
)ut  he  got  gradually  worse,  and  for  three 
days  he  could  not  take  the  perches.  At 
last,  I  was  speaking  to  a  friend  about 
him,  and  told  him  how  puzzled  I  was 
what  to  do  for  the  bird.  He  advised  me 
to  crush  some  hemp  and  give  him.  Well, 
he  was  on  the  perch  next  day,  and  has 
gone  on  well  ever  since.  I  have  at  pre¬ 
sent  a  nest  of  full  eggs  from  him.  1 
have  also  a  Border  hen  at  the  present 
time  which  needs  a  lot  of  stimulating 
food.  If  kept  on  plain  diet  she  would 
die.  Thus,  although  it  may  be  wise  to 
keep  most  of  your  birds  on  a  very  plain 
diet,  there  are  some  which  from  the 
nature  of  their  constitution  require  more 
stimulating  food  than  others,  and  for 
the  bulk  of  the  stock  I  would  certainly 
advise  frequent  changes.  If  you  don’t 
give  them  too  much,  there  is  no  fear  of 
them  taking  any  harm. 

Care  of  the  Young. 

I  have  tried  all  methods  of  feeding  the 
young,  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been 
very  successful.  Egg  and  bread,  egg 
and  biscuit,  hemp,  various  green  foods 
such  as  lettuce,  dandelion,  chickweed, 
watercress — in  fact,  everything  that  I 
have  seen  recommended.  Last  season  I 
never  put  egg  food  into  the  same  vessel 
twice,  still  I  could  not  rear  anything 
like  the  number  I  should  have  done — in 
fact,  I  did  not  average  two  chicks  per 
hen,  and  from  many  I  did  not  rear  any 
at  all — they  generally  died  at  a  week 
to  ten  days  old.  This  season  I  am  try¬ 
ing  Mr.  J.  Robson’s  plan.  I  will  give 
it  to  you, — 

“  Commence  to  give  a  little  egg  food 
on  the  thirteenth  day,  as  if  the  hen  has 
been  sitting  close  the  young  will  in  all 
probability  be  hatched  by  then.  In  fact, 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  it  is  quite  a 
common  occurrence  for  birds  to  be 
hatched  in  twelve  days  with  a  close¬ 


sitting  hen,  I  give  the  yolk  of  egg  only, 
mixed  with  biscuit  or  home-made  bread¬ 
crumbs — two  parts  egg  to  one  part 
powdered  biscuit  or  bread — for  the  first 
three  days  with  hemp  and  German  rape 
seed  added  to  the  canary.  After  the 
third  day  give  the  yolk  and  white  com¬ 
bined  with  the  biscuit,  and  continue  it 
until  the  young  birds  are  reared,  increas¬ 
ing  the  supply  daily  as  well  as  the  hemp 
seed  as  the  birds  get  older.  Never 
crush  the  hemp  for  the  old  birds,  as  it 
keeps  the  hen  longer  off  the  nest  shelling 
it,  and  allows  the  air  to  get  to  the  young, 
which  is  very  beneficial  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  to  them.  On  the  third  day  also 
commence  to  give  a  little  watercress,  and 
continue  to  increase  the  quantity  daily. ” 

I  will  give  you  another  extract  from 
Mr.  Robson  on  weaning  the  young. 

Diet  for  Young  Birds  when  Leaving 
Barents . 

“  Young  birds  first  commencing  to  feed 
themselves  should  have  the  egg  food  for 
the  first  week  the  same  strength  as  you 
have  been  giving  the  old  birds  to  feed 
with,  after  which  time  the  egg  should  be 
gradually  reduced  and  more  biscuit 
added  until  you  have  worked  them  en¬ 
tirely  on  to  biscuit.  Then  you  should 
by  degrees  reduce  the  supply  of  crushed 
biscuit  until  you  have  gradually  weaned 
them  altogether  on  to  seed.  Crushed  or 
scalded  seed  should  be  given.  I  prefer 
the  former  until  they  can  crack  it  for 
themselves,  which  they  generally  do 
about  six  weeks  old.” 

I  may  say  that  I  give  lunch  biscuits, 
for  the  reason  that  when  I  add  a  little 
water  to  moisten  the  egg  food  it  does  not 
go  sticky,  but  remains  in  a  crumbly  state. 
I  find  the  birds  take  the  egg  food  better 
when  slightly  moistened. 

Training  Needful. 

If  you  are  successful  in  rearing  a  few 
Yorkshires  the  next  thing  to  consider  is 
the  steadying  and  training.  A  wild 
bird  stands  no  chance  beside  one  that 
is  steady.  Mr.  Hadwin  told  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newcastle  Society  last  year 
a  very  good  method  of  getting  the  young 
birds  steady.  He  runs  them  into  a 
spraying  cage,  gives  them  a  little  spray 
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of  warmed  water,  then  runs  them  into  an 
ordinary  Yorkshire  show  cage.  They  at 
once  commence  to  plume  themselves, 
and  thus  get  used  to  the  cage.  To  get 
a  bird  used  to  run  from  the  stock  cage 
into  the  show  cage  you  simply  leave  the 
show  cage  in  front  of  the  stock  cage  for 
two  or  three  days  with  both  doors  open, 
so  that  the  bird  can  run  into  either  cage 
at  will,  then,  say,  after  the  third  day, 
you  go  to  the  cage  with  a  short  cane  or 
stick,  put  it  into  the  stock  cage,  and 
with  a  little  gentle  manoeuvring  you  will 
get  him  into  the  show  cage.  After  you 
have  done  this  a  few  times,  he  will  know 
exactly  what  is  wanted,  so  that  all  you 
need  do  is  to  place  the  show  cage  in 
front  of  the  door,  gently  tap  the  wires, 
and  he  will  run  in  quite  freely.  I  have 
almost  all  my  birds  trained  to  run  so 
that  I  seldom  need  to  handle  them ;  even 
some  of  my  Crests  do  the  same  thing. 
When  you  have  them  trained  to  run  into 
the  show  cage,  you  must  leave  them  in 
for  an  hour  or  two  each  day.  I  gener¬ 
ally  put  three  or  four  cages  side  by  side 
with  a  piece  of  cardboard  between  of 
just  sufficient  height  that  when  the  bird 
stands  to  the  top  perch  he  has  to  gently 
stretch  himself  to  see  his  neighbour  in 
the  adjoining  cage.  This  helps  to  get 
him  into  a  good  upright  position,  which 
he  speedily  assumes  when  handled.  You 
must  handle  your  birds  frequently  if  you 
wish  them  to  be  steady.  I  do  not  advise 
you  to  do  as  a  friend  of  mine  did  with 
his  Linnet,  which  he  wanted  steadied. 
He  gave  it  to  his  two-year-old  son  to 
play  with.  It  certainly  answered  in  his 
case,  but  I  should  not  care  to  trust  a 
probable  exhibition  Yorkshire  to  my 
youngest.  I’m  afraid  his  exhibition 
career  would  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 


A  Strange  Belief. 

The  natives  of  Hawaii  believe  that  the 
souls  of  their  dead  kings  live  in  the 
bodies  of  Ravens,  and  thus  every 
Hawaiian  respects  the  bird.  But  a  week 
or  two  ago,  Queen  Liliuokalani,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1891  and  was 
deposed  two  years  later,  said  that  she 


firmly  believed  that  when  she  died  her 
soul  would  enter  the  body  of  a  Raven — 
she  hoped  a  British  bird. 


Reasoning  Rooks. 

Mr.  C.  Crabtree,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
writes  lamenting  that  the  Rooks’  nests 
in  the  Grove  are  dwindling.  Five  years 
ago,  says  Mr.  Crabtree,  a  strange  thing 
happened — nearly  all  the  nests  were 
built  in  a  large  beech  tree — and  during 
the  building  operations  one  of  the  Rooks 
got  its  foot  hooked  in  a  sharp  angle  of 
the  beech  branch,  and  hung  head  down¬ 
wards,  unable  to  recover  itself.  There 
was  great  commotion  all  the  day  by  the 
other  birds,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
get  near  it  to  release  it  a  neighbour  shot 
the  bird  to  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings. 
The  body  hung  there  all  the  summer— 
the  colony  went  on  with  their  breeding; 
but  I  notice  that  not  a  single  nest  has 
appeared  in  that  tree  since.  The  Rooks 
did  not  forget  the  sad  accident  to  their 
mate,  and  have  given  that  tree  a  wide 
berth  since.  So  much  for  their  reason¬ 
ing  power. 


One  of  the  handsomest  members  of 
the  large  family  of  Weavers, 
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Rare  British  Birds. 

A  Lectvire  Delivered  at  Winchester  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Vavigihan. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Vaughan,  Rector  of 
Droxford,  recently  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  at  Wolvesey  Church  House  on 
the  subject  of  British  Birds.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  Canon 
Brodrick,  and  there  was  a  large 
audience.  The  lecture  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds. 

After  the  Chairman’s  introductory 
remarks,  Canon  Vaughan  alluded  to 
the  rarity,  and  in  some  cases  the  abso¬ 
lute  extinction  of  some  species  of  birds 
that  were  once  to  be  found  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  among  them  being  the  Buzzard, 
the  Kite,  the  Bitterne,  the  Hawfinch, 
etc.  There  had  been  three  direct  in¬ 
fluences  at  work  which  had  contributed 
to  that  condition  of  things,  among  them 
being  the  enclosing  of  commons,  the 
draining  of  fens,  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  towns  and  railways. 
Added  to  these  was  the  preservation  of 
game. 

It  was  only  in  modern  times  that 
game  was  preserved  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  the  extent  it  was  to-day 
With  the  commencement  of  the  preserva 
tion  of  game  in  Scotland  in  1840  began 
a  war  of  extermination  against  Eagles 
and  larger  Hawks,  which  had  almost 
resulted  in  their  extermination.  By  the 
side  of  game  preserving  they  must  place 
egg-collecting,  which  was  more  modem 
still.  This  craze  was  only  about  forty 
years  old,  but  it  had  tended  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  lessen  the  various 
species  of  birds  throughout  England. 

When  it  was  appreciated  that  a  Kite’s 
egg  would  fetch  as  much  as  ,£5  in 
England  they  would  understand  how 
much  they  were  in  demand.  The 
remarks  that  applied  to  the  Kite  applied 
with  equal  force  to  the  other  larger 
species  such  as  the  Bustard,  Blackgame, 


and  Bitterne.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  Bustard  was  compara¬ 
tively  common,  and  Gilbert  White  wrote 
of  them  as  not  being  uncommon  on  the 
Downs  near  Stonehenge.  In  Montague’s 
Dictionary  of  British  Birds  they  would 
read  that  there  were  Bustard  on  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain  early  in  the  last  century.  In 
regard  to  Blackgame,  a  few  did  now 
manage  to  maintain  an  existence  in  the 
New  Forest,  and  although  they  had 
been  reintroduced  into  the  Forest  of 
Woolmer  they  had  again  become  extinct. 

At  one  time  the  Bitterne  was  in  re¬ 
quest  for  table  purposes.  Bitterne, 
near  Southampton,  and  Bisterne,  near 
RingwoOd,  undoubtedly  indicated  the 
existence  of  these  birds,  and  it  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  remember  that  beneath  the 
foundation  of  Christchurch  Priory 
among  a  collection  of  bones  found 
were  many  of  those  of  the  Bitterne.  Few 
persons  had  ever,  or  would  ever,  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  see  a  live  Bitterne. 
Since  the  draining  of  Fens,  it  had  gradu¬ 
ally  become  extinct,  although  it  was. 
not  many  years  ago  that  one  built  its 
nest  in  Avington  Park.  If  they  went 
back  a  hundred  years,  to  the  writings  of 
Gilbert  White  and  those  in  the  journals 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Malmesbury  they 
would  find  vivid  pictures  of  the  number 
of  birds  of  prey  existing  in  Hampshire 
in  those  days.  It  was  quite  clear  that; 
the  larger  Hawks  and  Falcons  were  not. 
uncommon  in  that  .day.  Although  they 
had  now  lost  them,  and  birds  that  were 
once  common  were  now  almost  extinct,, 
they  had  compensations,  and  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  smaller  birds  the  increase 
had  been  great.  That  was  due  to  two 
reasons.  The  chief  reason,  perhaps- 
was  that  the  birds  of  prey,  which  must' 
have  slaughtered  an  incredible  number 
of  smaller  birds  were  now  almost 
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unknown.  A  second  reason  was  the 
increase  of  gardens  and  planting 
throughout  the  country,  which  had 
afforded  shelter,  while  they  could  not 
forget  the  good  done  by  the  Wild  Birds 
Piotection  Act,  and  the  Society  under 
whose  auspices  they  were  met. 

In  conclusion,  Canon  Vaughan  said 
he  liked  to  think  of  their  birds  as  their 
sacred  possession,  and  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  hand  down  to  those  who 
succeeded  them.  The  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  was  carrying  out 
that  principle  in  two  ways.  One  was 
through  its  representatives  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  nests  of  the  rarer 
species,  and  secondly,  by  promoting  the 
study  of  natural  history,  the  importance 
of  which  could  hardly  be  over¬ 
exaggerated.  (Applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  Mr. 
W.  Barrow  Simonds  proposed  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks,  remarking  that 
he  could  remember  the  day  when  at 
the  parish  meetings  they  paid  2d.  a 
dozen  for  all  the  Sparrows  brought  in, 
and  in  the  winter  many  labourers  earned 
several  shillings. 

Flight  of  Sea-Fowl. 

The  flight  of  birds  is  adapted  to  their 
manner  of  seeking  food  or  protection. 
As  most  sea-fowl  have  to  remain  a  long 
time  on  the  wing,  they  manage  to  keep 
up  with  the  least  possible  muscular 
exertion.  The  observations  of  the  author 
of  “  Three  Years  of  a  Wanderer’s  Life 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  study 
birds  but  do  not  have  a  chance  to 
watch  them  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  in 
mid-ocean. 

All  the  great  ocean  sea-birds,  from 
the  little  Petrel  to  the  giant  wandering 
Albatross,  are  soaring  birds,  never,  or 
but  rarely,  flapping  their  wings  in  flight, 
but  always  sailing,  air-borne,  with  their 
wings  rigidly  outstretched,  varying  the 
direction  of  their  movement  by  present¬ 
ing  a  changed  feather  surface  to  the 
wind  at  a  changed  angle.  This  keeps 
them  more  or  less  heading  toward  the 


wind  all  the  time  they  are  in  the  air; 
that  is,  they  never  head  directly  from 
the  wind  except  by  rare  accident,  as 
haste  to  alight  or  when  struck  by  a 
shot. 

When  it  does  happen  that  for  a 
moment  the  bird  is  tail  to  the  wind,  it 
presents  a  most  ridiculous  figure ;  its 
feathers  are  blown  forward  and  re¬ 
versed,  down  go  its  web  feet,  and  it 
paddles  the^air  to  right  itself. 

Should  there  be  very  little  wind,  it 
will  fall  head  foremost  into  the  water; 
but  in  a  strong  breeze  it  can  always 
bring  the  wind  a  little  on  one  side  in 
a  moment  or  two,  and  sail  away  again 
with  its  feathers  turned  the  right  way. 

These  peculiarities  of  flight  belong 
only  to  the  great  Petrel  group,  to  which 
all  the  many  hundreds  of  varieties  met 
with  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  belong. 
None  of  these  birds  takes  its  prey  on 
the  wing,  as  has  falsely  been  represented 
over  and  over  again.  They  must 
alight  on  the  water  before  they  can 
feed. 

In  rising  from  the  water  a  Petrel  must 
launch  into  the  air  off  the  top  of  a  sea; 
or  in  very  light  weather,  when  there  is 
no  swell  to  take  off  from,  it  must 
paddle  along  the  surface  at  increasing 
speed  with  wings  outspread  until  it 
creates  resistance  enough  in  the  air  to 
raise  itself.  I  have  seen  an  old  grey, 
wandering  Albatross  with  twelve  feet 
spread  of  wing,  in  a  clock-calm,  rush 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  the  water,  and 
have  at  last  to  subside  exhausted,  un¬ 
able  to  rise. 

The  same  bird  in  a  hurricane  would 
merely  expand  his  wings  as  he  crested 
a  wave,  and  rise  calmly  and  majestically 
straight  for  the  zenith,  then  at  about 
100  feet  pause  and  float  as  still  and 
stationary  as  if  hung  by  a  wire  for 
minutes,  eyeing  the  man  at  the  wheel 
first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the 
other,  and  turning  its  head  in  a  critical 
old-fashioned  way.  He  will  then  preen 
himself  thoughtfully  as  he  soars,  scratch 
his  ear  with  his  foot,  head  on  to  the  full 
fury  of  the  blast,  in  another  moment  to 
sweep  away  and  be  out  of  sight  in  nine 
or  ten  seconds. 
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Little  Bird  Friervds. 


A  History  Related  by  Miss  H.  B.  Rutt  for  Young 

Bird  Lovers. 


(1 Continued  from  p.  43.) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“  CORAL  ”  AND  “  PERT,” 

This  is  a  little  pair  that  1  must  tell 
you  about  together.  They  are  a  very 
-attached  couple,  but  not  quite  so  much 
so  as  “Toff”  and  “Opal,”  nor  as  the 
little  Waxbills.  They  are  about  the 
same  size  as  “David.”  “Coral”  is 
dressed  in  a  pretty  suit  of  grey,  with  a 
tint  of  chestnut-brown  on  his  breast, 
beak,  and  legs  to  match.  His  feathers 
are  very  small,  and  very  delicately 
marked  with  a  darker  shade  of  grey, 
especially  on  the  head.  They  look 
more  like  the  scales  on  some  snakes  than 
feathers.  His  chin  is  white,  and  the 
only  bright  colour  he  has  about  him  is 
a  broad  band  of  crimson  round  his 
throat.  It  does  not  reach  to  the  back 
of  the  neck.  It  is  like  a  piece  of 
ribbon.  “  Pert  ”  is  almost  exactly  like 
him,  but  rather  darker,  and  she  has  no 
band  of  crimson. 

Difference  in  Faces. 

Their  faces,  however,  are  quite 
different.  He  has  rather  a  vacant, 
foolish  expression,  while  she  has  the 
prettiest,  sweetest  little  face  you  can 
imagine.  They  are  very  fond  of  each 
other,  but  “  Coral  ”  spoils  “  Pert  ” 
dreadfully,  and  it  is  always  she  who 
gets  her  own  way.  She  is  what  is  called 
a  “  coquette.”  She  thinks  no  end  of 
“  Coral  ”  really,  but  she  pretends  she 
doesn’t  care  a  pin  for  him,  and  would 
much  rather  he  were  not  there.  This 
is,  of  course,  all  nonsense,  but  it  quite 
distresses  “  Coral  ”  sometimes.  They 
often  sit  pressed  together  like  the  Wax- 
bills  do. 

“Coral's”  Funny  Little  Song. 

He  has  a  very  funny  little  song.  1 
can  tell  you  how  to  get  an  idea  of  it. 
Wet  your  finger  and  rub  it  up  and  down 
on  the  window-pane.  The  song  sounds 


quite  easy  and  simple,  but  “  Coral 
makes  a  terrible  fuss  about  it.  First 
you  can  see  the  feathers  all  over  his 
body  slowly  rising,  then  the  top  of  his 
head  erected  like  a  crest,  then  he  stands 
on  tiptoe,  and  makes  his  neck  as  long 
as  possible.  All  this  very  slowly  and 
gradually,  and  then  follows  the  mild 
little  song,  soft,  and  not  at  all  disagree¬ 
able. 

“  Pert,”  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  thinks 
it  is  sweet,  but  she  pretends  that  she 
cannot  endure  it.  She  stops  him  by  a 
vigorous  peck  on  the  head.  Then  he 
tries  again,  and  she  at  once  leaves  his 
side,  hops  away  a  short  distance,  and 
turns  her  back  upon  him.  He  follows 
her,  humbly  begging  her  pardon,  but 
she  snaps  at  him,  and  will  not  be 
friends  at  once. 


Forgiveness  Sweet. 

After  a  while  she  forgives  him ! 
Occasionally,  very  occasionally,  he 
asserts  his  authority  as  her  husband, 
and  when  she  flounces  off  in  that 
ridiculous  way,  he  takes  no  notice  of 
her  at  all,  finishes  his  song,  then  goes 
down  for  a  seed  or  two,  and  just 
behaves  as  if  there  were  no  “  Pert  ”  in 
existence.  This  is  too  much  for  my 
lady,  and  it  is  not  very  long  before  she 
sidles  along  the  perch  to  where  he  sits 
looking  at  nothing  in  particular,  and 
presses  herself  against  him  as  hard  as 
she  can.  I  see  him  turn  away  his  head 
to  hide  a  smile,  and  then  he  falls  to 
kissing  and  petting  her  with  redoubled 
fervour. 


Their  Rush  Douse. 

They  have  appropriated  one  of  the 
arger  rush  nests,  and  sit  in  it  some- 
imes.  “  Pert  ”  far  too  often,  as  she  is 
jetting  much  too  fat  and  lazy,  and  her 
ippetite  is  enormous.  “  Coral  is 
nuch  more  lively,  and  takes  violent 
ixercise  about  the  cage  while  she  is 
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dozing  in  the  nest.  These  birds, 
although  so  pretty  and  amusing,  are  not 
very  lovable,  on  account  of  their  ex¬ 
treme  selfishness  One  day  soon  after 
dark  all  was  quiet  in  the  Chateau  except 
plaintive  little  squeaks  from  the  Wax- 
bills.  So  I  lit  the  gas  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  The  little  trio  were 
scattered  disconsolately  among  the 
branches  not  knowing  where  to  sleep. 
1  looked  at  their  nest  and  saw  that 
“  Coral  ”  and  “  Perch  ”  had  settled 
themselves  there. 

Possession  Nine  Points  of  the  Law. 

They  were  wide  awake,  their  heads 
stretched  out  of  the  entrance,  ready  to 
snap  at  anyone  who  dared  to  interfere. 
Their  own  nest  was  empty.  I 
called  to  them,  I  scolded  at  them,  but 
they  did  not  move.  I  suggested  to  the 
little  ones  that  they  might  go  into 
“  Coral’s  ”  nest.  But  no,  that  would 
not  do,  and  the  sleepy  little  voices  still 
wailed.  So  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  put 
my  arm  into  the  cage,  and  I  had 
actually  to  touch  the  heads  of  the 
Ribbon  Finches  before  they  would 
move.  They  flew  out  in  a  great  bustle, 
but  “  Radium,”  who  was  settled  off  for 
the  night  on  the  slenderest  twig  he  could 
find,  was  the  only  other  bird  disturbed. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Waxbills  were 
happily  tucked  in,  and  “  Coral  ”  and 
“  Pert  ”  had  to  put  up  with  other 
accommodation . 

Of  course,  I  spoke  to  them  seriously 
the  next  morning  about  their  behaviour, 
and  what  do  you  think  “  Pert  ”  said  ? 
“  We  must  have  a  sitting-room  and  a 
bedroom  :  it  is  horrid  using  the  same 
room  always.”  Don’t  you  think  she  is 
well  named  “  Pert  ”  ?  I  reminded  them 
that  no  room  was  necessary  during  the 
day;  that  they  were  far  too  lazy.  If 
they  spent  the  time  flying  about  the 
cage,  then  their  bedroom  would  be  nice 
and  fresh  for  the  night. 

True-horn  Britishers. 

Ribbon  Finches,  I  know,  come  from 
Senegambia.  But  “  Coral  ”  has  told  me 
a  little  secret.  Neither  he  nor  “  Pert  ” 
were  ever  near  Africa.  In  fact,  they  are 
English-born,  and  have  never  been  out 


of  England.  How  is  this?  You  shall 
hear  about  it  in  “  Coral’s  ”  own  words. 
“  I  was  born,  or  hatched  as  you  say,  in 
an  outdoor  aviary,  which  was  built  in  a 
sunny  corner  of  a  beautiful  park  some¬ 
where  in  England ;  I  believe,  in  one  of 
the  Southern  Counties.  It  was  a 
splendid  place.  The  aviary  itself  was 
the  size  of  many  a  small  garden,  with 
about  two  hundred  birds  living  in  it. 
It  was  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  on 
the  north  and  east .  by  thick  trees ,  and 
the  sun  was  shining  upon  us  nearly  all 
the  day. 

“  My  father  and  mother  had  been 
there  all  the  winter,  and  said  it  was 
really  not  very  cold,  as  there  was  a 
covered-  end,  where  the  sun  shone 
through  glass  windows,  and  it  was 
quite  cosy.  I  was  born  inside  this 
sheltered  part,  and  so  was  my  wife, 
There  were  several  pairs  of  Ribbon 
Finches  with  nests  full  of  babies.  As 
soon  as  we  youngsters  were  old  enough 
to  fly  about  we  soon  made  for  the  open 
enclosure,  and  fine  fun  we  had  among 
the  bushes  and  little  trees  that  grew 
here. 

Helpless  Love. 

“  I  was  not  many  weeks  old  before  I 
fell  in  love  with  my  pretty  ‘  Pert.’  Who 
could  help  loving  her  for  her  sweet  face 
and  winning  ways  ?  But  before  very 
long  there  was  a  rumour  that  our  master 
had  too  many  of  us,  and  was  going  to 
send  some  away.  And  sure  enough,  one 
evening,  when  we  were  getting  very 
sleepy  and  thinking  of  our  roosting 
places,  a  man  came  up  gently,  and 
before  we  knew  what  was  happening  had 
caught  both  ‘  Pert  ’  and  me  in  a  large 
butterfly  net. 

“It  was  all  right,  we  were  not  hurt; 
but  the  next  day  were  sent  off  with 
several  others  to  a  London  bird  dealer. 
Very  soon  our  present  mistress  bought 
us,  and  introduced  us  to  our  new  home, 
Chateau-Chez-les-Oiseaux.  Many  hun¬ 
dred  such  might  be  got  into  our  park 
aviary,  but  we  are  very  happy  here,  and 
have  little  cause  for  complaint.” 

So  that  is  how  I  came  to  own  a  pair 
of  birds  that  I  must  call  “  English 
Foreigners.” 

(To  be  continued.') 
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Nests  of  the  Coixvrrvor^. 

An  Interesting  Account  of  the  Nesting  of  Birds 
on  a  Southern  Common. 


The  first  things  that  catch  the  eye  as  we 
step  on  to  the  common  are  the  stunted 
bushes  of  the  whitethorn  sprinkled  over 
the  large  expanse  of  waste  land  The 
cold  rude  breath  of  the  winter’s  wind 
has  done  its  best  to  decimate  these 
denizens  of  no  man’s  land,  but  has 
signally  failed.  True,  it  has  sorely 
tried  them,  dwarfed  and  crippled  them, 
but  it  has  been  powerless  to  do  them  to 
death.  Every  spring  they  come  out 
again  smiling,  the  May-blossom  opening 
to  welcome  the  Cuckoo  and  to  add  a 
charm  to  the  common  which  is  welcome. 
True,  we  have  the  golden  gorse,  and 
the  delicate  fronds  of  the  bracken 
rapidly  expanding,  but  we  are  all  glad 
when  “  Maying  time  ”  comes,  for  then 
the  country  is  seen  at  its  best. 

The  Bushes  not  Used. 

At  first  sight  it  strikes  one  as  peculiar 
that  these  bushes  are  not  used  freely 
by  birds  as  nesting  sites,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the 
birds  frequenting  the  common  are 
ground-nesting  birds.  Now  and  again 
we  find  that  the  Blackbird  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  bush  for  its  nest,  but  it 
more  often  builds  in  the  gorse  on  the 
edge  of  the  common  and  close  to  the 
adjoining  meadows,  where  it  can  easily 
obtain  its  supply  of  food. 

One  of  the  earliest  birds  that  we 
meet  with  on  the  common,  and  which 
heralds  our  approach  as  it  flings  itself 
in  every  direction  with  loud  cries  of 
“  Peewit,”  is  the  Green  Plover  or  Lap¬ 
wing.  The  birds,  although  frequenting 
the  common,  do  not  as  a  rule  use  it  for 
the  nest,  preferring  some  old  fallow 
land  or  rushy  ground  adjoining,  but  now 
and  again  (says  the  “  Bristol  Times 
and  Mirror”),  we  blunder  across  a  nest, 
and  when  walking  over  the  place  in  the 


winter  or  early  spring  we  have  met  with 
belated  egg  shells  which  plainly  indi¬ 
cate  that  our  sight  was  not  as  good  as 
it  should  have  been  in  the  previous 
spring  ■  we  unselfishly,  however,  con¬ 
gratulate  the  farmer  adjacent  on  having 
secured  four  or  five  valuable  allies. 

An  Tarty  Migrant. 

On  the  larger  open  lands  such  as  the 
common  one  of  the  earliest  migratory 
birds  we  find  is  the  Wheatear.  The 
males  precede  the  arrival  of  the  females. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  latter  the  building 
of  the  nest  is  pushed  on  apace.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  nest  is  built  it  is  in  a  well- 
sheltered  situation,  and  very  difficult  to 
the  uninitiated  to  find.  But,  like  the 
Kingfisher,  the  bird  has  the  unfortunate 
habit  of  betraying  the  site  by  the  drop¬ 
pings  around,  so  that  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  a  sealed  nest  is  absolutely  given 
away.  A  rabbit  burrow  is  frequently 
resorted  to,  and  the  eggs,  pale  blue,  are 
deposited  in  a  loosely-made  structure 
of  dry  grass  and  roots  lined  with  hair, 
fur,  wool,  and  feathers. 

A  Victim  of  /  he  Cuckoo. 

We  pass  from  the  Wheatear  to  one 
of  the  commonest  and  best-known  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  upland,  viz.,  the 
Meadow  Pipit.  This  unobtrusive 
denizen  of  the  common  reminds  us  a 
great  deal  of  the  little  Hedge  Accentor, 
in  that  it  goes  about  its  business  in  its 
own  quiet  way,  and  never  attempts  to 
interfere  with  that  of  its  neighbours. 
But  in  the  case  of  both  birds,  they  are 
often  sadly  interfered  with  by  that 
interloper,  the  Cuckoo.  The  Meadow 
Pipit  is  a  fairly  early  nester,  the  nest, 
built  on  the  ground,  being  often  met 
with  in  April ;  it  is  consequently  ready 
to  receive  the  egg  of  the  Cuckoo  by  the 
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time  the  female  Cuckoo  is  looking  up 
a  nest  in  which  to  deposit  her  egg.  On 
one  occasion  we  met  with  two  nests  of 
the  Pipit  within  thirty  yards  of  one 
another,  and  both  contained  the  egg  of 
the  Cuckoo,  and  as  the  eggs  were 
identical  in  colour,  the  probability  is 
that  they  were  both  laid  by  the  same 
Cuckoo.  On  another  occasion  we 
found  a  Pipit’s  nest  deserted,  which 
plainly  told  its  own  tale.  It  contained 
a  Cuckoo’s  egg  and  a  broken  egg  of  the 
Pipit.  There  had  been  a  scuffle,  no 
doubt,  on  the  Cuckoo  attempting  to 
place  her  egg  in  the  nest,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  egg  was  broken,  and  the 
harmless  little  Pipit  had  left  her  eggs 
to  their  fate.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is 
generally  well  concealed,  and  the  eggs 
being  of  a  dark  brown  colour  very 
easily  escape  detection.  To  the 
countryman  the  bird  is  probably  best 
known  as  the  Titlark,  and,  too,  as  the 
Ling-bird,  from  its  habit  of  creeping 
through  this  low  bush  which  is  met  with 
on  so  many  commons  and  moors,  and 
of  which  the  grouse  are  very  fond. 

The  Ubiquitous  Skylark. 

We  do  not  remember  having  ever  put 
foot  on  a  common  without  meeting  with 
the  Skylark.  It  is  essentially  a  bona- 
jide  tenant  of  the  common,  and  the 
bird  which  gives  the  most  beautiful 
music  to  the  waste  land.  As  is  well 
known,  the  nest  of  the  Skylark  is  always 
built  on  the  ground;  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  bulky  structure,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  dry  grass  and  scraps  of  moss, 
lined  with  finer  grass  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  horsehair.  The  eggs,  which 
vary  a  good  deal  in  colour  and  shape, 
are  generally  a  greyish-white  in  ground 
colour,  thickly  spotted  and  mottled 
with  olive  brown.  The  markings  are 
generally  so  thickly  distributed  as  to 
hide  the  ground  colour.  Many  well- 
concealed  nests  that  we  have  met  with 
have  been  placed  close  under  the  skirt 
of  the  gorse  patch,  but  often  as  not  the 
nest  is  found  in  the  most  open  ground. 
Such  as  are  not  aware  of  the  habits  of 
the  Skylark  have  amused  us  by  watch¬ 


ing  the  bird  descend  to  the  ground,  and 
proceeding  to  the  spot  expecting  to  find 
the  nest,  as  if  the  bird  came  down  from 
the  sky  on  to  the  nest.  The  bird  never 
alights  on  or  rises  (unless  very  suddenly 
disturbed)  from  the  nest.  It  invariably 
drops  on  the  ground  some  distance  from 
the  nest,  and  then  rapidly  runs  or  creeps 
through  the  herbage  to  the  spot. 

A  Fussy  Little  Fellow. 

The  Stonechat  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  fussy  birds  which  we 
find  on  the  common,  and  a  handsome 
little  fellow  is  the  male.  Black  and 
white  he  appears  to  be  at  a  distance,  but 
if  you  can  get  near  enough  to  have  a 
good  view — a  most  difficult  job — you 
will  note  his  beautiful  chestnut-red 
front  and  his  neat  white  collar. 
Although  a  partial  migrant,  the  bird  is 
a  resident  in  our  isles,  so  that  a  pair 
may  be  found  on  the  common  through¬ 
out  the  winter  months.  It  is  an  early 
nester,  the  nest  being  met  with  in 
April,  that  is,  if  it  is  met  with  at  all, 
for  of  all  the  birds  that  nest  on  the 
common  this  is  the  most  difficult  to 
find;  in  fact,  it  is  rarely  found  unless 
the  bird  be  flushed  from  the  nest.  We 
have  generally  met  with  the  nest  con¬ 
cealed  under  very  low  gorse,  say  a  foot 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  the 
bird  seems  to  "reach  it  by  creeping 
through  a  small  tunnel  to  the  nest, 
which  in  such  a  spot  is  unobservable 
from  above. 

Birdy  Billingsgate. 

The  Sedge-warbler  is  a  scold,  as,  too, 
is  the  common  Whitethroat,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  either  can  give  one  a 
sounder  rating  than  the  Stonechat. 
Flitting  from  the  top  of  one  gorse  bush 
to  another,  he  flirts  his  tail,  flutters  his 
wings,  and  angrily  chats  at  you.  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  motive  in  these 
proceedings  of  his.  The  intention  is 
without  doubt  to  draw  you  away  from 
the  precincts  of  the  nest,  and,  when  this 
object  has  been  achieved,  he  whisks 
away  altogether.  You  will  be  treated 
to  a  bit  more  of  his  Billingsgate  lan¬ 
guage  on  your  next  visit  to  his  domain- 
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Greatly  attached  is  the  Stonechat  to 
its  limited  bit  of  waste  land;  the  male 
and  female,  for  they  pair  apparently 
Once  for  life,  spend  their  lives  within  a 
circle  of  a  few  acres  of  the  common  or 
waste  land.  We  have  never  seen  the 
bird  on  the  ground,  much  less  perched 
on  a  stone.  His  ambition  carries  him 
to  the  topmost  spray  of  the  gorse,  from 
which,  as  we  have  said,  he  cusses  you. 
The  name  Stonechat  seems  to  have  been 
wrongly  bestowed  upon  him,  and  Mac- 
gillivray  says  that  if  he  had  his  rights 
he  would  be  much  better  called  a  Bush- 
chat. 

Wrongly  Named. 

Even  Whinchat  would  be  an  equally 
appropriate  name,  but  that  name 
belongs  to  another  member  of  the 
“  chat  ”  family  (one  of  our  migrants), 
which,  too,  is  found  on  the  common. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  essentially  a  bird 
of  the  waste  land  as  the  Stonechat.  A 
much-favoured  spot  for  the  nest  of  the 
Whinchat  is  the  bank  of  the  railway 
cutting.  The  nest  of  the  Whinchat, 
although  fairly  well  concealed,  is  not 
so  difficult  to  find  as  that  of  the  Stone¬ 
chat.  In  fact,  the  turquoise  blue  of  the 
egg  has  often  caught  our  eye  as  we 
passed  over  the  common,  thus  betraying 
the  nest. 

The  Scribbling  Lark. 

So  far  as  the  members  of  the  Bunting 
family  are  concerned,  we  find  the 
yellow  (the  Yellowhammer)  and  the 
Cirl — the  last-named  being  the  rarer  of 
the  two.  Both  of  these  birds  build  on 
the  ground,  or  within  a  few  inches  of  it. 
The  eggs  are  so  much  alike  that  identifi¬ 
cation  is  almost  a  matter  of  impossi¬ 
bility,  unless  the  bird  is  flushed  from 
the  nest.  The  Yellowhammer,  by  far 
the  better-known  bird,  has  a  variety  of 
local  names  bestowed  upon  it,  and,  too, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  folk  lore  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  bird.  In  Norfolk,  for 
instance,  the  bird  is  known  as  Guler, 
derived  from  geolu,  yellow. 

The  egg  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
scratches  and  scribblings,  from  which 


the  bird  is  known  as  “the  Scribbling 
Lark.”  The  Scotch  peasant  lads  render 
the  Yellowhammer’s  song  into  “  De’il, 
de’il,  de’il  take  ye  soon.”  This  pro¬ 
bably  arises  from  the  extraordinary 
superstition  that  the  bird  gets  in  the 
morning  of  every  May-day  three  drops 
of  the  Devil’s  blood,  which  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced  on  its  breast : — 

The  Brock,  the  Toad,  and  the  Yellow  Yeorling 

Get  a  drap  o’  the  de’il  s  bluid  ilka  May  morning. 

One  of  the  larger  migratory  birds  and 
a  later  arrival,  the  Nightjar,  will  be 
seen  on  the  common  in  May.  You  may 
flush  the  bird  off  her  eggs  amongst  the 
bracken,  or  by  chance  stumble  across 
the  two  beautifully-mottled  eggs,  not 
the  nest,  for  the  bird  builds  none,  the 
eggs  being  deposited  on  the  bare 
ground ;  but  if  she  is  sitting  closely  you 
can  very  easily  pass  her,  as  the  colour 
of  her  plumage  harmonises  closely  with 
the  tints  of  her  surroundings.  It  has, 
through  so  often  nesting  among  the 
bracken,  acquired  the  name  of  Fern 
Owl. 

A  Sweet  Singer. 

Finally  we  come  to  a  bird  which  by 
preference  frequents  such  a  place  as  the 
common,  where  gorse  abounds,  namely, 
the  Brown  or  Grey  Linnet.  This  bird, 
too,  is  an  early  nester,  the  nests  which 
we  have  met  with  being  well  hidden 
amongst  the  gorse  stems.  Externally  it 
is  composed  of  fine  twigs  and  grass 
stalks,  and  a  bit  of  wool,  the  cup, 
which  is  beautifully  rounded,  being 
lined  with  hair,  wool,  and  some  sort  of 
vegetable  down,  thistle  for  choice, 
and  some  feathers.  We  have  noticed 
that  the  nest  is  in  most  cases 
built  on  the  slant.  The  eggs,  from  four 
to  six  in  number,  are  pale  bluish  green 
in  ground,  spotted  and  speckled  with 
deep  reddish  brown.  The  cock  bird 
sings  whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs, 
and  frequently  gives  the  site  away  by 
perching  on  some  twig  of  gorse  close  at 
hand.  The  names  by  which  the  bird  is 
best  known  in  the  North  are  Whinfincb 
and  Gorse  Cock. 
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From  a  Drawing  by  J.  G.  Reulemans. 

The  Reed  Warbler. 

A  dainty  summer  visitant  to  the  reed-fringed  banks  of  our  pools  and  rivers.  It  is 
clothed  in  sleek  brown  plumage,  and  has  a  cheerful  little  song.  Common  in 
England  and  Wales  ;  practically  unknown  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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The  Story  of  a  Starling. 

By  G.  G.  HENDERSON. 


Fanciers  in  general,  and  exhibitors  in 
particular,  are  always  on  the  look  out 
for  something  special,  and  when  they  do 
procure  what  they  consider  a  coming 
champion  don’t  they  smile  as  they  pic¬ 
ture  to  themselves  the  firsts  and  specials 
that  are  sure  to  come  rolling  in  during 
the  next  show  season.  How  many  times 
and  oft  have  their  bright  hopes  been 
darkened  by  the  loss  of  the  lauded  one 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  exhibiting  days 

A  Scottish  Rendezvous . 

The  Glasgow  Bird  Mart  is  where  all 
the  fanciers  in  and  around  Glasgow 
of  dogs  and  birds  congregate  every 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  for 
a  genial  talk  on  the  subject  which  is 
next  their  heart.  The  building  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Market, 
and  is  directly  opposite  the  Glasgow 
Green,  the  home  of  the  street  orator. 
When  you  enter  the  Mart  you  find  your¬ 
self  standing  on  a  raised  platform  over¬ 
looking  the  Hall,  and  from  where  you 
can  survey  the  whole  surroundings.  To 
reach  the  body  of  the  Hall  you  have  to 
descend  a  few  steps.  The  front  portion 
of  the  building  is  reserved  for  the  stands 
of  the  dealers,  who  have  their  birds  in 
cages  displayed  on  the  walls.  The 
middle  of  floor  and  back  part  are 
devoted  to  the  buying  and  selling  of 
dogs,  Pigeons,  rabbits,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles.  Should  you  feel  in 
need  of  refreshment  you  can  get  a  cup 
of  tea,  a  bottle  of  lemonade,  or  a  glass 
of  ice-cream,  but  nothing  stronger.  The 
Mart  is  generally  crowded,  and  at  times 
packed,  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  from  the  budding  fancier  to  the 
old  exhibitor  and  trusted  judge.  What 
a  happy  gathering  this  is  to  be  sure  of  a 
Saturday  night ;  rich  and  poor— all  are 


equal ;  no  superiors  this  evening ;  Jack’s 
as  good  as  his  master ;  every  one  glad  to- 
meet  his  fellow  club  mates,  and  have  an 
hour’s  chat  on  their  particular  fancy. 

Seasonal  Conversation. 

In  the  spring  time  the  conversation  is. 
on  matching  of  pairs,  feeding,  hand- 
rearing,  the  best  time  to  put  them  to¬ 
gether,  etc.  Hear  that  dealer  by  the- 
right  shouting.  “  Here  you  are,  the  fum 
of  the  fair.  Canaries  and  cage  10s.  a 
pair.”  In  the  summer  months  you  don’t 
meet  such  a  number  of  fanciers,  the 
reason  being  many  are  too  busy  boiling 
eggs,  gathering  green  food,  or  hand¬ 
feeding;  others  are  on  holiday,  but  on 
an  occasional  Saturday,  should  you. 
come  across  anyone  you  know,  it  is  quite- 
refreshing  to  hear  of  the  full  eggs  he 
has  which  are  bound  to  turn  out  sure 
winners,  another  may  have  a  sad  tale  to 
tell  of  bad  feeding  hens,  egg-eating 
cocks,  and  so  on.  In  the  autumn  the- 
subject  is  moulting,  colour-feeding,  and 
the  getting  ready  of  the  likely  winners 
for  the  coming  shows,  the  first  being  the 
great  City  of  Glasgow  Exhibition,  held 
in  October.  Over  there  to  the  left  are- 
quite  a  number  of  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland,  Norwich,  Mule, 
British  and  Foreign  Bird  Club  members, 
busy  discussing  their  coming  open  show, 
and  '  chaffing  each  other  on  the  full 
hybrid  eggs  that  never  came  off.  One 
friend  is  relating  how  a  fancier  in  Rothe¬ 
say  bred  hybrids  from  a  wild  Greenie 
and  Bullie  in  a  soap  box,  and  their  only- 
food  was  Parrot  mixture. 

Wild  Birds  by  Hundreds. 

This  is  the  time  that  the  wild  birds, 
are  sold  in  hundreds  every  Saturday, 
from  the  sixpenny  Redpoll  to  the  half- 
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crown  Goldie*  Many  a  grand  Grey 
Pate  has  been  picked  up  by  exhibitors 
in  this  way.  I  remember  one  I  had 
which  was  bought  for  is.  6d.,  and  I 
exhibited  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace  many 
years  ago;  it  got  no  prize,  but  was 
claimed  at  the  catalogue  price,  jQ 2  2s., 
and  the  words  of  the  gentleman  who 
bought  it  were,  “  He  was  the  best  in  his 
class.”"  During  the  dark  and  dreary 
days  of  winter  the  shows  are  in  full 
swing,  so  you  are  not  so  certain  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  same  fanciers  and  exhibitors 
every  Saturday,  but,  being  well  known, 
you  are  always  sure  to  come  in  contact 
with  some  one  you  know  who  is  able  to 
give  you  the  latest  news  of  the  cage  bird 
world. 

An  Excited  Group . 

Look  on  that  group  over  by  Mr. 
Barnes’s  stall.  There  you  find  a  well- 
known  British  bird  and  Mule  judge  who 
has  just  returned  from  officiating  at  a 
Canary  show,  surrounded  by  an  inquisi¬ 
tive  lot  eager  to  ascertain  all  about  how 
so  and  so  got  on.  To  all  their  ques¬ 
tions  the  judge’s  answer  is :  He  does  not 
know ;  he  never  had  a  catalogue ;  he 
never  met  any  one  he  knew  who  was 
exhibiting.  The  simple  one.  But  do 
his  listeners  believe  him  ?  Ask  them  ? 
No  doubt  many  of  my  readers  will  be 
saying  to  themselves  by  this  time,  but 
what  has  this  got  to  do  with  the  story  ? 
Well,  before  any  one  can  reach  a  point 
they  have  to  travel  a  bit,  so  patience, 
please,  and  I  will  proceed  with  the 
narrative. 

Poor  Joeys  Story. 

One  Saturday  night,  when  having  a 
few  words  with  some  friends  in  the  Mart, 
the  conversation  turned  on  talking  Star¬ 
lings.  Some  said  they  had  heard  one 
sing  a  song,  others  had  heard  them 
speak,  but  not  so  distinct  as  a  Grey 
Parrot.  My  own  opinion  was,  although 
I  had  heard  and  read  a  lot  about  them, 
and  had  kept  a  few  in  my  day ;  still,  I 
never  had  one  that  could  either  speak 
or  whistle  a  tune.  That  very  same 
night,  as  I  was  wending  my  way  home¬ 
wards,  I  purchased  my  usual  papers, 


and  amongst  them  was,  of  course,  one 
pertaining  to  the  fancy.  After  supper  I 
sat  down  to  my  usual  smoke  and  a  look, 
at  my  first  favourite,-  “  Cage  Birds.” 
Advertisements  with  me  are  always  first. 
There,  to  my  surprise,  in  the  sales, 
column,  was  for  disposal  a  cock  Star¬ 
ling  that  could  speak  as  distinct  as  any 
one  could  wish,  and  also  was  able  to. 
whistle  two  tunes. 

A  Pleasing  Coincidenee. 

After  the  conversation  in  the  Mart 
this  was  a  most  pleasing  coincidence. 
There  and  then  I  determined,  if  such  a 
bird  was  living  and  the  price  right,  he 
should  be  mine.  In  reply  to  my  enquiry 
I  got  full  particulars,  a  list  of  the  words 
the  bird  could  say,  and  the  names  of 
the  songs  he  could  sing.  I  deposited! 
the  cash,  and  the  bird  arrived  on  a 
Saturday  forenoon.  I  put  him  into  a 
large  breeding  cage  I  had  prepared  for 
him,  gave  him  plenty  of  food,  water  to 
drink,  and  a  bath,  which  he  immediately 
used,  without  the  least  hesitation  or  sign 
of  fear.  It  could  easily  be  seen  he  was- 
a  hand-reared  bird,  so  the  first  part  of 
the  description  was  correct.  I  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  him  that  day,, 
being  engaged  outside  in  the  garden. 

Joey's  First  Words. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  when  I  en¬ 
tered  the  room  the  first  words  he  uttered 
were,  “  Give  me  a  worm.”  I  was 
amazed.  I  could  do  nothing  but  stand 
and  look  at  him.  After  a  moment  he 
greeted  me  with  “  Joey’s  a  beauty,” 
“  Pretty  Joey.”  I  was  delighted,  the 
realisation  of  the  facts  were  far  beyond 
my  expectations.  I  gave  him  a  worm. 
A  worm  did  I  say?  I  gave- him  a  dozen 
I  was  so  pleased.  After  he  had  got 
outside  of  the  worms  I  stood  aside  out 
of  his  sight,  waited  and  listened.  Would 
you  believe  it,  after  a  time  he  started 
and  whistled  the  chorus  of  “  I’ll  be  your 
sweetheart,  if  you  will  be  mine  ”  from 
beginning  to  end,  without  a  single  false 
note  or  mistake — better,  even,  than  any 
musician  could  do  on  a  flute.  He  was 
a  marvel,  and  no  mistake.  My  mind 
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was  made  up.  I  would  keep  him  should 
he  never  speak  or  whistle  again,  as  I 
was  quite  carried  away  with  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  training.  Intimation  was 
sent  to  the  editor  to  send  on  the  cash 
to  the  seller,  and  I  was  the  proud  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  most  wonderful  talking 
and  singing  Starling  that  ever  stood  in 
a  cage. 

His  Tame  Quickly  Spread. 

His  fame  got  known  far  and  near, 
and  people  came  miles  to  see  and  hear 
him.  He  could  whistle  “  The  Soldier’s 
Joy  ”  hornpipe  so  well  that  you  could 
•dance  to  the  tune,  and  he  seemed  de¬ 
lighted  if  you  did  so.  After  he  had 
finished  whistling  he  would  say,  “  That’s 
the  way  to  whistle.”  If  you  annoyed 
him  he  would  ruffle  up  his  feathers  and 
shout  out,  “  What  do  you  want  ”  ?  At 
the  same  time  I  had  a  grey  Parrot  which 
was  considered  a  perfect  talker,  but  in 
my  opinion  the  Starling  was  miles  ahead 
in  oratory,  and  in  intelligence  far 
beyond,  for  he  could  converse  with  you, 
whereas  the  Parrot  never  could.  Joey 
was  first  favourite  and  admired  by  all. 
A  gem  not  often  picked  up,  one  we 
bear,  and  read  about,  but  very  seldom 
see.  I  remember  one  afternoon  a  gentle¬ 
man  called  on  me  regarding  some  York¬ 
shire  toy  terriers  I  had,  and  which  he 
was  anxious  to  have  a  look  at.  I  left 
him  waiting  outside  my  bird  room  to 
fetch  the  dog,  saying,  at  same  time, 
■“  I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute,  no  one  is 
about.”  When  I  returned  he  looked  at 
me,  and  then  whispered  there  was  some 
one  in  my  room,  for  he  heard  him 
speak  and  whistle.  I  smiled,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  it  was  only  Joey  the 
Starling,  but  so  unbelieving  was  my 
friend  that  he  doubted  me,  till  once  he 
heard  the  Starling  speak  and  whistle 
himself. 

Pat’s  Conversion. 

At  another  time  I  had  men  laying 
granolithic  in  front  of  my  aviaries,  and 
among  them  were  a  few  Irish  labourers, 
one  in  particular  who  was  a  very  ready- 


witted  man.  On  hearing  the  Starling  for 
the  first  time,  he  exclaimed,  “  I  never 
kept  a  bird  in  me  loife,  but  I  could  take 
a  present  of  thaat  wan.”  During  their 
dinner  hour,  they  would  start  Joey  to 
whistle  the  hornpipe,  and  all  would 
dance  to  the  tune,  the  sight  of  which 
would  have  made  your  heart  glad.  Sad 
was  the  day  when  they  had  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  Joey. 

Joey’s  Debut  at  a  Show. 

The  Glasgow  Show  was  near  at  hand, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  enter  Joey  in 
the  large  British  class,  so  I  set  to  and 
made  a  special  show  cage,  painted  it  the 
proper  colour,  and  when  I  put  him  in 
he  did  look  grand.  He  got  into  the 
tickets,  fourth  or  fifth,  I  think.  I 
thought  he  should  have  had  more,  but 
this  did  not  make  him  less  in  my  eyes. 
He  did  not  exhibit  any  of  his  rare  gifts 
at  the  Show,  no  doubt  owing  to  being  in 
a  strange  place,  and  to  so  many  people 
being  about.  On  his  return  from  the  ex¬ 
hibition  I  did  not  unpack  him  till  the 
Sunday  morning,  as  I  thought  it  best  to 
let  him  rest  for  the  night  in  his  show 
cage  and  carrying  box.  When  morning 
came  I  got  down  his  stock  cage,  opened 
the  side  door,  took  Joey  out  of  his  carry¬ 
ing  cage,  and  ran  him  into  his  regular 
quarters,  gave  him  his  food,  and  went 
about  my  other  business,  little  thinking 
I  had  forgotten  to  fasten  the  front  door 
of  his  cage. 

Joey  Departs. 

Being  of  an  inquisitive  nature  he  must 
have  lifted  this  door,  and  as  the  window 
of  bird  room  was  open  he  had  the  world 
before  him,  so  went  to  explore.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  returned,  and  as  I 
entered  the  premises  I  noticed  a  stillness 
which  I  failed  to  understand.  What 
could  it  be?  Had  a  cat  got  into  the 
room  ?  No  !  The  dog  was  lying  sleep¬ 
ing  quite  content.  What  was  wrong?  I 
looked  for  an  explanation,  and  very  soon 
found  it.  An  empty  cage,  an  open  door, 
and  an  open  window  told  the  tale.  My 
Starling  was  gone.  Alas,  poor  Joey  ! 
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The  Dippers"  Horrve. 

By  G.  H.  LEWIN. 


On  a  mountain  stream  in  the  hills  of 
Wales,  Whitebreast,  the  Dipper,  and 
Iris  wife,  Bobtail,  made  their  home. 
They  lived,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
wildest  stretch  of  stream,  where  a  drop 
in  the  rock  of  the  mountain  side  of  some 
sixty  feet  formed  a  glorious  waterfall, 
which  sent  forth  gleams  of  silver  and 
gold  in  the  summer  sun ;  below,  for  a 
mile  or  more,  was  a  beautiful  clear  stream 
running  swiftly  over  the  scattered  rocks, 
-and  quietly  and  serenely  through  one  or 
two  wide  pools  formed  by  the  fallen 
-boulders  holding  the  water  back. 

Under  the  Rocks. 

In  a  nest  under  the  rocks,  almost  at 
the  foot  of  the  fall  and  spray-sprinkled 
with  the  force  of  every  flood,  White- 
Breast  was  born,  with  the  mimic  thunder 
of  the  fall  and  the  music  of  the  rushing 
waters  ever  in  his  ears.  No  wonder 
that  he  loved  the  spot,  and  delighted  in 
the  tinkling  pebbles  of  the  stream  and 
the  spray  and  life  of  the  ever-running 
waters. 

For  two  years  he  had  lived  there. 
His  parents  had  been  lost  to  him  during 
the  first  winter  when  the  terrible  frosts 
shut  up  even  the  rushing  mountain  tor¬ 
rents,  causing  the  Dippers,  hardy  as 
they  are,  much  distress,  and  driving 
them  down  the  hillside  until  they  reached 
.the  tidal  waters  where  the  salt  sea,  with 
its  resistless  movements,  kept  the  beach 
and  mud  flats  soft,  so  that  the  Dippers, 
in  company  with  many  other  frozen  out 
birds,  could  find  some  food. 

Home  Again. 

When  Whitebreast  came  back  he  was 
alone,  and  took  his  station  upon  the 
look-out  stone  which  his  father  had  used 
before  him,  feeling  quite  desolate,  for 
the  water  was  brown  with  the  wash  of 
the  flood,  and  the  stream  was  full, 


covering  many  rocks,  and  here  and  there 
spreading  over  the  banks  upon  the  land 
adjoining.  This  caused  him  some 
trouble  in  finding  his  food,  but  by  run¬ 
ning  along  the  sides  of  the  lowering 
waters,  where  a  gravelly  stretch  ap¬ 
peared,  he  found  sufficient  small  life  to 
keep  him  going  until  the  stream  had 
fallen  and  the  waters  ran  clear  again. 

Happy  Hays  of  Spring. 

Soon  the  bright  spring  days  began 
to  dawn,  and  the  sun  shines  longer  and 
stronger  day  by  day  upon  the  water, 
which  seems  to  laugh  and  sing  in  the 
light  of  the  coming  renaissance  of  wild 
life  which  every  spring  brings  forth. 
Whitebreast,  with  the  milder  weather, 
has  now  an  easy  life.  He  flits  and  hops 
from  stone  to  stone  and  from  pool  to 
pool,  playing  in  the  clear,  shallow 
basins,  sinking  under  the  water  and 
running  along  the  bottom  on  the  pebbles 
in  his  clever  way,  bringing  up  for  food 
small,  soft-shelled  creatures,  and  any 
tiny  life  that  he  can  get. 

He  Meets  a  Mate. 

He  keeps  alone  for  a  time,  but  soon 
gets  tired  of  his  solitary  life,  and  so  he 
travels  up  and  down  the  stream,  some¬ 
times  meeting  other  birds,  but  making 
no  friends,  until  one  day  he  meets 
another  Dipper  almost  like  himself,  but 
not,  perhaps,  with  quite  so  bright  a 
coat;  but  he  is  glad  of  company,  and 
so  “  shows  off  ”  in  his  inimitable  manner. 
And  wonderfully  queer  he  looks,  re 
minding  one  of  a  fussy  little  Alderman 
with  a  wide  expanse  of  white  shirt  front. 
His  stout,  round  little  body  and  up¬ 
turned  beak  and  tail — the  tail  ridicu¬ 
lously  short — cause  him  to  appear  as  a 
quaint  and  knowing,  but  ancient,  little 
creature.  He  bobs  his  head  and  spreads 
his  short  tail,  making  himself  so  attrac- 
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tive  in  the  eyes  of  the  newcomer,  whose 
name  is  Bobtail,  that  she  willingly  goes 
with  him  up  to  the  stretch  of  water 
which  he  calls  his  home. 


Seeking  a  Nesting  Place. 

For  the  next  week  or  so  Whitebreast 
is  busy  singing  his  love  song  to  his  new¬ 
found  mate ;  the  water  insects  are  get¬ 
ting  more  plentiful,  and  life  is  now  so 
easy  and  pleasant  that  they  begin  to 
look  out  for  a  place  to  build  a  nest. 
He  wanders  up  and  down  his  length  of 
water  until  he  finds  a  ledge  of  rock  right 
under  a  small  waterfall.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  snug,  and  cannot  be  seen  except  by 
the  birds  themselves,  hidden,  as  it  is, 
by  overhanging  boulders  and  the  falling 
water. 

Fights  for  His  Bride. 

Before  the  nest  is  begun  he  has  to 
fight  for  his  bride,  for  another  Dipper 
comes  down  from  the  higher  stream  and 
tries  to  steal  Bobtail.  This,  of  course, 
rouses  Whitebreast,  and  he  rushes  at  his 
foe.  They  meet  upon  a  broad,  moss- 
covered  stone,,  and  peck  and  hustle  each 
other  very  fiercely  and  roughly;  but  they 
are  not  built  for  fighting  birds,  and  soon 
Whitebreast,  in  his  intense  indignation, 
drives  the  other  far  away. 

The  Reward  of  Conquest . 

When  they  are  alone  again  White¬ 
breast  shows  off  in  a  most  extravagant 
manner,  and  takes  Bobtail  to  see  where 
he  thinks  they  should  build  their  home. 
Bobtail  shows  her  pleasure  in  her  bird- 
like  way,  and  they  set  to  work  fetching 
moss  and  grass  until  they  have  filled  up 
the  crevice  in  the  rocks  and  made  a 
broad,  flat  nest,  with  a  hole  in  the  side 
to  enter.  Bobtail  lines  this  with  leaves, 
and  then,  just  before  April  comes,  lays 
her  first  egg,  beautifully  white,  as  many 
birds’  are  who  lay  in  dark  recesses ;  and 
very  proud  she  is.  But  next  day  she 
lays  another,  and  again  another,  until  at 
the  end  of  a  week  there  are  six  of  her 
treasures  to  be  cared  for. 


The  Cares  of  a  Family. 

Bobtail  has  never  had  a  nest  of  her 
own  before,  but  instinct  teaches  her  to 
keep  with  her  eggs ;  so  she  sits  steadily, 
until  one  morning  in  the  middle  of  April 
the  eggs  begin  to  chip,  and  six  of  the 
queerest  and  most  helpless  little  baby 
birds  appear.  Whitebreast  is  quite 
excited,  and  works  hard  to  feed  them, 
and  both  parents  are  rewarded  for  their 
care  by  seeing  the  youngsters  grow  day 
by  day,  until  when  the  month  of  May 
comes  round  they  are  almost  ready  10 
leave  the  nest. 

Parental  Anxiety. 

Both  parents  are  now  all  anxiety,  for 
the  youngsters  show  signs  of  wanting  to* 
get  out  into  the  open  world  beyond  the 
wall  of  water  which  runs  without  ceasing 
in  front  of  their  home.  One  of  them 
falls  out  into  the  tumbling  water  below, 
and  when  it  lodges  on  the  pebbly  stretch 
below  the  fall  life  is  gone,  and  his  little 
body  becomes  food  for  a  passing  crow. 

One  by  one  the  other  youngsters  creep 
along  the  narrow  ledge  of  rock  until 
they  reach  a  wider  stone,  where  they  can 
get  on  to  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Soon 
they  hop  and  flutter  to  the  water’s  edge, 
where  their  parents  teach  them  how  to 
feed  and  how  to  “  dip  ”  themselves  in 
the  shallow  pools  which  hold  their  food. 

The  long  summer  days  pass  rapidly 
and  happily  away,  until  the  youngsters 
can  forage  for  themselves,  when  Bobtail 
seeks  a  place  to  rear  another  family. 

The  Second  Family. 

Before  she  had  laid  again  her  first 
brood  were  scattered  up  and  down  the 
stream,  and  Whitebreast  had  given  up 
looking  after  them  so  that  he  could  help 
Bobtail  with  the  nest.  This  time  it  is 
built  in  the  crevice  in  the  walling  of  an 
old  stone  bridge,  so  old  that  no  man 
knows  when  it  was  built,  but  now  so 
ruinous  and  broken  that  it  is  hardly 
safe,  and  is  but  rarely  used. 

Once  again  the  eggs  are  laid.  This 
time  there  are  but  five,  and  Bobtail  sits 
contentedly  waiting  for  the  youngsters 
to  a  1  rive. 


The  Dippe-s’ 
Home. 
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A  Cruel  Burglar. 

She  never  gets  her  chicks,  for  one  day* 
in  the  early  dawning  of  a  misty  morn,  a 
bloodthirsty  Stoat  appears  running  along 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  quartering 
for  the  trail  of  prey  like  a  trained  hound 
with  Nature’s  wild  instinct  added ;  and 
as  he  passes  along  the  rough  stonework 
of  the  bridge  his  keen  nose  scents  Bob- 
tail  on  her  nest,  and  he  quickly 
scrambles  down.  Bobtail  flies  out 
•screaming,  and  soon  Whitebreast  appears 
from  his  early  fishing.  They  both  set 
up  as  much  noise  as  they  can,  and 
flutter  close  to  the  robber  of  their  pre¬ 
cious  charges,  but  it  is  of  no  avail ;  in 
:a  few  minutes  all  the  eggs  are  destroyed, 
and  the  birds  are  left  to  bewail  their 
loss. 

For  several  days  they  linger  about  the 
bridge,  but  it  does  not  bring  their 
treasures  back  again,  and  the  call  of 
Nature  tells  them  to  leave  their  plun¬ 
dered  home  and  do  what  they  can  to 
replace  it  once  more. 

Back  to  the  Bridal  Home. 

The  year  has  hardly  reached  its  mid¬ 
way  term,  so  there  is  still  time  to  rear 
another  brood  of  youngsters ;  so  again 
they  set  out  to  find  a  spot  to  nest.  They 
travel  up  and  down,  but  are  not  satisfied 
until  at  last  they  go  back  to  their  old 
home  under  the  waterfall  and  clean  and 
repair  their  early  nest,  relining  it  with 
leaves,  and  making  all  snug  again.  • 

Here  Bobtail  feels  quite  safe,  and 
•soon  she  lays  another  batch  of  eggs,  and 
sits  during  the  short  summer  nights  and 
the  long  days,  fed  by  Whitebreast  with 
all  the  love  and  devotion  of  his  nature. 
When  the  yaungsters  batch  they  both 


again  work  hard  to  supply  their  many 
wants,  but  the  days  ar£  longer  and  the 
food  more  plentiful  than  at"  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  so  they  can  keep 
pace  more  easily  with  the  capacious 

maws  of  another  six  healthy  youngsters. 

The  Youngsters  Start  in  Life. 

When  the  young  birds  leave  the  nest 
both  Whitebreast  and  Bobtail  look 

after  them,  for  the  gradually  shorten¬ 
ing  days  warn  them  that  summer 

is  closing  and  autumn  will  soon 
be  here,  and  with  it  the  replac¬ 
ing  of  their  well-worn  year-old 

feathers  with  new  ones  with  which  to 
face  another  winter.  The  youngsters  do 
not  all  survive  their  early  days,  for  one 
-is  killed  by  a  large  rat  who  has  travelled 
up  the  stream  from  the  mill  below, 
tempted  by  the  warm  weather  and  the 
chance  of  change  of  food.  One  by  one 
the  others  wander  until  when .  autumn 
comes  only  one  remains  near  its  parents. 
The  summer  has  been  long  and  dry,  so 
little  water  is  running  down  the  rocky 
stream  bed ;  but  there  is  enough  for  the 
Dippers,  who  love  the  clear,  bright 
water,  undisturbed  by  rain  and  mud. 

Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

Once  more  they  have  the  winter  upon 
them,  and  have  a  harder  fight  for  life; 
but  they  survive,  and  another  spring 
comes  round,  and  again  their  old  love- 
making  goes  on,  and  the  summer’s  breed¬ 
ing  as  in  past  years  they  and  their 
parents  have  always  done,  and  will,  so 
long  as  a  rocky  stream  runs  on  and  a 
pair  of  charming  little  birds  are  left  to 
make  a  home. 
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Notes  from  an  Old  Diary. 

By  T.  H.  KINCH. 

( Continued  from  Page  47.) 


What  a  lesson  can  be  learnt  from 
Nature  if  one  will  only  study  it.  After 
I  grew  up  an  accident,  through  a  fork 
being  stuck  into  my  knee-joint,  caused 
me  to  be  unable  to  get  about  without 
crutches,  so  for  amusement  and  to  pass 
the  time  away  I  was  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  something  to  amuse  myself,  and 
many  a  lesson  have  I  learnt  from  the 
wild  birds,  which  have  been  my  hobby 
from  boyhood.  I  can  now  say  that  if 
I  had  not  had  them  to  occupy  my  mind 
I  cannot  imagine  what  I  should  have 
done.  Read  I  could  not  when  in  pain, 
neither  could  I  stay  indoors  if  fine.  If 
I  could  only  get  out  then  I  could  have 
plenty  to  relieve  my  pain  and  cause  me 
excitement,  especially  in  the  spring,  by 
watching  the  birds  building  their  nests, 
laying  their  eggs,  and  rearing  their 
young.  I  carefully  noted  all  these  for 
further  reference,  recorded  the  first  nests 
and  eggs  each  year,  also  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  our  spring  and  autumn 
visitors.  Many  a  time  have  I  passed  a 
joke  with  our  shepherd,  who  was  one  of 
the  old  school  (in  fact,  he  is  alive  now, 
and  over  90  years  of  age),  by  saying  I 
had  heard  the  Cuckoo  in  January  or 
February  if  the  weather  was  mild;  but 
he  always  capped  me  by  saying  he  had 
heard  it  a  week  ago. 

A  Senseless  Practice. 

This  man,  to  my  knowledge,  has  cut 
some  dozens  of  birds’  tongues  to  make 
them  talk,  but  I  do  think  that  I  was  the 
means  of  stopping  this  cruel  practice  by 
speaking  to  the  police  about  it,  and  they 
cautioned  him.  I  believe  the  practice 
is  still  carried  on,  for  only  last  year  I 
stopped  a  magpie’s  tongue  being  cut  oy 
a  neighbour  of  mine  and  a  friend,  but, 
friend  or  no  friend,  I  told  him  if  he  did 
have  it  cut  I  should  proceed  against 
him.  This  firmness  frightened  him,  but 
-severed  our  friendship.  Now  I  am  on 


this  subject  I  may  say  that  he  used  to 
use  a  piece  of  silver  (as  he  said),  but  I 
quite  believe  it  was  a  piece  of  tin,  and1 
cut  under  the  tongue.  At  first  I  know 
he  used  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  the 
point  of  the  tongue  off.  A  jackdaw 
was  once  brought  to  me  nearly  dead  by 
two  of  the  daughters  of  a  lord,  who 
asked  me  to  save  it.  They  said  the 
tongue  had  been  cut,  and  I  asked  them 
by  whom.  They  said  the  butler,  who 
understood  birds  (well,  he  did,  in  his 
way,  for  he  had  a  pair  of  Canaries  for 
about  a  twelve-month).  I  told  them. 
that  I  should  like  to  serve  him  the  same. 
My  great  love  for  the  birds  would  pre¬ 
vent  me,  if  possible,  causing  them  suffer¬ 
ing,  even  if  I  lose  my  friends. 

The  Birds’  Doctor. 

I  wonder  how  many  birds  I  have  had 
brought  to  me  to  be  doctored  in  my  time. 
I  have  saved  the  greater  portion  of 
them ;  some  were,  of  course,  too  far- 
gone.  Many  are  the  thanks  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  same.  I  will  perhaps, 
contribute  an  article  on  my  experience 
of  doctoring  birds  on  some  further  occa¬ 
sion,  with  the  editor’s  permission. 

The  Colouration  of  Eggs. 

Quite  one  of  the  curios  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  was  a  white  egg  in  a  hedge- 
sparrow’s  nest — four  blue  eggs  and  one 
white.  Now  there  is  a  problem  to  think 
out.  I  have  thought  this  over  many  a- 
time,  but  as  yet  cannot  solve  it.  I  was-, 
not  able  to  learn  if  that  egg  was  laid 
first  or  last.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the- 
cock  bird  does  have  some  influence  over 
the  markings  of  the  eggs,  i.e.,  judging' 
from  my  experience  by  Canaries’  eggs ; 
one  cock  would  cause  the  markings  on> 
some  eggs  to  be  quite  different  to  others ; 
then,  when  I  reversed  the  cocks,  they 
became  quite  natural.  I  do  find  that  I 
have  much  to  learn  yet  over  the  egg: 
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markings,  but  I  am  still  giving  it  my 
closest  study. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  I  have 
noticed  in  wild  birds’  eggs.  I  have 
often  thought  that  possibly — but,  of 
course,  cannot  prove  it — that  such  an 
egg  would  turn  out  an  Albino.  The 
young  I  was  not  able  to  see,  *  as  the  nest  - 
got  destroyed.  Two  years  ago  .1  found 
in  my  garden  a  Hedge  Sparrow’s  nest  with 
four  eggs.  One  of  these  was  most  pecu¬ 
liar.  This  egg  had  spots  on  it.  I  saw 
the  young  raised, .  and  feeding  in  my 
garden,  one  turned  out  to  be  a  cinna¬ 
mon — quite  a  rara  avis,  this  bird.  I 
pointed  it  out  to  several  friends,  who 
tried  to  catch  it  for  me.  Now  did  that 
peculiarly-marked  egg  bring  forth  that 
cinnamon  Hedge  Sparrow  ?  I  must  say 
that  I  could  not  solve  the  question.  I 
do  sometimes  think  it  might  be  so. 

Whence  Come  the  Albino’s ? 

Are  these  Albino’s  produced  from 
natural-coloured  eggs?  If  not,  it  is  still 
a  problem  to  be  solved  respecting  the 
natural  markings  on  the  various  eggs. 
Inbreeding  may  be  the  cause,  which  I 
do  think  is  more  than  possible  in 
these  unusual  markings  and  unnatural 
eggs.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  solve  the  question  to  my 
satisfaction,  and  I  am  quite  afraid  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  now,  as  my  health 
will  not  allow  me;  but  I  still  should 
like  some  naturalist  to  take  this  up  and 
settle  the  question. 


Canaries’  eggs  vary  very  much  in 
marking,  but  does  a  heavy  marked  egg. 
produce  a  heavy  marked  bird,  or  a 
slightly  marked  egg  a  clear  or  ticked 
bird?  Several  times  have  I  marked 
eggs  to  test  this  problem,  but  cannot  as- 
yet  speak  positively.  This  article  is- 
only-  dealing  with  wild  birds.  The 
Canaries  I  will  leave  for  the  present. . 

Scarcity  of  Albino's. 

In  this  district  (Ramsey)  I  have 
neither  noticed  nor  heard  of  any  good 
specimens  of  the  Albino.  The  cinna¬ 
mon  Hedge  Sparrow  I  saw  myself,  and 
can  vouch  for  it.  I  have  heard  this  year 
of  a  black-and-white  Blackbird.  These 
are  the  only  two  instances  which  I  have 
heard  of  in  over  20  years.  There  may 
have  been  more;  if  so  I  did  not  hear  of 
them.  But  I  daresay  I  should  have 
done,,  or  my  friend,  who  is  a  naturalist, 
would  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
them,  for  every  one  takes  rarities  to  him, 
and  I  then  see  them.  This  friend  had 
this  year  a  collection  of  20  little  Owls 
at  one  time,  and  it  was  he  who  identified 
them,  and  has  done  all  he  could  since 
he  found  them  out  to  preserve  them. 
Many  a  boy  he  has  bought  them  from, 
giving  a  few  pence  for  them,  and  then 
liberating  them.  It  is  only  this  year, 
that  they  have  been  identified  for  cer¬ 
tain,  thanks  to  recent  works  published 

(To  be  continued .) 
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Eggs  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk. 

Influences  on  Colouration. 

By  “LICHEN  GREY.” 


A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
although  some  of  the  suggestions 
.advanced  seem  a  little  fantastical  and 
far-fetched,  still  it  is  possible  that  some 
•of  our  older  ideas — held  for  so  long  as 
to  have  become  almost  embalmed  as 
•established  facts — may  require  to  be 
somewhat  modified  under  the  light  of 
recent  investigations.  Here,  however, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  review  these  sug¬ 
gestions.  It  is  a  good  old  proverb 
which  tells  us  that  “  an  ounce  of  fact  is 
worth  a  ton  of  theory,”  and  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  I  merely  wish  to  record  some  obser¬ 
vations  made  during  the  past  two  years, 
which  seem  to  have  some  bearing  on  the 
matter,  and  which  may  perhaps  stimu¬ 
late  others  in  a  like  direction. 

Hens  Easily  Captured. 

The  observations  were  made  upon  a 
large  estate,  where  there  are  a  number 
of  small  outlying  woods,  each  of  which 
has  for  many  years  usually  been 
tenanted  by  a  pair  of  Sparrow  Hawks. 
Sometimes  one  and  occasionally  both 
of  the  nesting  Hawks  are  killed  by  the 
keepers,  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  destroyed  being  at  the  rate  of 
something  like  one  to  twenty-five.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  disparity  in  numbers 
is  that  the  brooding  hen  is  much  more 
easily  secured  than  her  more  vigilant 
consort,  while  she  is  also  regarded  as 
the  more  deadly  enemy  to  young  game  ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  plantations  are 
sufficiently  remote  to  deter  any  of  the 
men,  except  an  occasional  enthusiast  at 
his  work,  from  devoting  much  attention 
to  them  once  the  busy  rearing  time  has 
begun  nearer  home. 

Differences  in  Marking. 

Now  the  generally  accepted  belief 
with  regard  to  the  eggs  of  such  birds  as 


the  Sparrow  Hawk  is,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  them  to  become  more  richly 
blotched  as  the  bird — presumably  the 
female — advances  in  years.  To  this 
opinion  I  have  never  unreservedly  sub¬ 
scribed,  having  rather  found  that  the 
same  pair  of  birds  produced  eggs  of  a 
similar  type  year  after  year,  and  that 
that  type  varied  very  little ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  good  evidence  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  contrary  view. 
In  order  to  further  test  the  theory,  the 
Sparrow  Hawks’  nests  above  referred  to 


Photo  by  L.  C.  Grey. 

Nest  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk. 

A  Well  Marked  Clutch. 


have  been  carefully  observed  during  the 
past  two  years,  with  the  results  set  out 
below,  which,  in  addition  to  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  original  question, 
are  also  instructive  upon  some  other 
points,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which 
is  the  subtle  one  of  the  influence  of  the 
male  on  the  colouration  of  the  eggs. 

None  of  the  woods  in  question  are 
ever  occupied  by  more  than  one  pair  of 
Sparrow  Hawks  during  the  breeding 
season,  while  as  the  nests  are  generally 
built  within  a  short  distance  of  the  same 
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spot  each  year,  it  does  not  seem  un¬ 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same 
birds,  or  the  survivor  in  case  of  one  of 
the  original  pair  being  killed,  return 
year  after  year. 

Useful  Observations. 

In  1904  four  females  were  shot  from 
their  nests,  but  no  males  were  killed.  In 
the  following  year,  from  eight  nests  dis¬ 
covered,  seven  females  and  one  male 
were  shot.  Owing  to  a  change  in 
keepers  in  1906,  the  woods  escaped 
attention  altogether,  and  no  Hawks  were 
killed,  but  nests  were  found  in  seven 
of  them  and  the  eggs  examined.  In 

1904  no  particular  attention  was  paid 
either  to  the  birds  killed  or  to  their  eggs, 
but  the.  latter  were  said  to  have  been, 
generally,  pretty  heavily  marked ;  one 
clutch  which  were  blown,  and  which  I 
saw  subsequently,  were  distinctly  so.  In 

1 905  the  seven  nests  from  which  the  birds 
were  shot  all  contained  heavily  blotched 
eggs,  unusually  fine  coloured  specimens, 
taking  them  as  a  whole.  In  one  nest 
there  was  a  single  egg  showing  only  faint 
ticks  of  brown,  the  usual  pale  variety 
so  often  met  with  in  a  well-marked 
clutch.  In  the  eighth  nest  the  eggs  were 
all  of  the  lightly-marked  variety,  and 
from  this  nest,  being  undiscovered  by 
the  keepers,  the  young  got  off  in  safety. 
In  1906  the  eggs  in  four  nests  were  of 
the  lightly-marked  type ;  in  the  remain- 
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A  Young  Female  Sparrow  Hawk. 


ing  three,  though  more  heavily  marked 
than  the  others,  they  were  in  no  instance 
so  richly  coloured  as  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  wood  which  held  the 
light-coloured  eggs  in  1905,  and  the 
young  from  which  got  off,  again  con¬ 
tained  a  nest  of  pale  eggs  in  1906. 

Good  and  Bad  Breeding  Seasons. 

Of  the  seven  females  shot  in  1905 
four  were  in  immature  plumage.  In 
1906  it  was  not  found  possible  to  make 
sure  in  every  case,  but  three  or  four  of 
the  hens  were  certainly  young  birds.  All 
the  males  appeared  to  be  mature ;  the 
one  shot  in  1905  certainly  was  so.  1905 
was  a  good  breeding  year  for  Hawks 
as  for  game,  and  every  one  of  the  eight 
nests  contained  five  eggs  as  their  full 
complement,  every  one  of  which  proved 
to  be  fertile.  1906  was  a  bad  nesting 
season  all  round,  and  of  the  seven  nests 
found,  only  one  contained  as  many  as 
four  eggs;  four  of  them  contained  three 
each,  while  in  the  remaining  two  only 
two  eggs  each  were  laid,  an  unpre- 
cedently  small  number  in  my  experience 
of  Sparrow  Hawks.  Two  of  the 
clutches  of  three  each  included  an 
unfertile  egg,  so  that  the  net  result  of 
1906  was  only  twenty  eggs  laid,  and 
eighteen  young  hatched  from  seven 
nests;  while  had  they  been  unmolested 
in  the  previous  year,  eight  nests  would 
have  produced  forty  birds.  Of  the  1906 
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nests,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
four  only,  after  the  young  were  pretty 
well  grown ;  one  of  these  contained  three 
females,  two  others  two  females  each, 
while  the  fourth  (the  nest  which  escaped 
in  1905)  produced  three  females  and 
one  male.  This  latter  nest,  in  1905, 
contained  four  females  and  one  male. 

Concluding  Observations. 

Now  in  summarising  these  observa¬ 
tions  we  have  first  of  all  one  or  two 
facts.  In  1905  four  young  females  un¬ 
doubtedly  produced  heavily-blotched 
eggs  ;  in  1906  in  at  least  three  instances 
young  birds  laid  pale  eggs.  The  nest 
containing  pale  eggs  in  1905  had  eggs 
similarly  coloured  in  the  following  year. 
How  far  the  good  or  bad  season  may 
have  influenced  the  colour  of  the  eggs 
can  only  be  conjectured.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  in  either  year  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  pair  consisted  of 
an  adult  male  and  a  youne  female ; 
while  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  same 
males  returned  to  their  old  nesting  sites 
in  1906,  then  we  find  that  in  that  year 
the  result  of  a  new  mate  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  of  a  different  type  in 
every  instance.  In  the  solitary  case'  in 
which  the  same  female  presumably  re¬ 
turned  the  same  type  of  egg  was 
continued.  The  further  inference 
might  be  drawn  that  some  of  the  females 
who  laid  pale  eggs  in  1906  were  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  light-coloured  eggs  which 
hatched  out  in  the  previous  year;  but 
there,  perhaps,  the  matter  becomes  too 
problematical  to  be  worth  pursuing. 

Interesting  Comparisons. 

As  possibly  bearing  upon  the  same 
point,  I  have  these  further  observations 
to  make.  Last  year  there  was  a  Tree 
Pipit’s  nest  on  a  railway  bank  contain¬ 
ing  the  streaked  variety  of  eggs.  This 
year  there  was  a  nest  near  the  same  spot 
in  which  similar  eggs  were  produced. 


Shortly  after  she  began  to  sit  the  hen 
was  killed,  and  the  nest  deserted.  Soon 
afterwards  another  nest  was  made  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  old  site,  and  in  it  a 
brood  was  reared  from  eggs  of  the 
ordinary  red  variety.  Whether  or  not 
the  same  male  was  the  father  of  the  eggs 
in  each  case  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty,  but  there  is  a  strong  pro¬ 
bability  that  he  was,  and  if  so  then  the 
type  of  egg  depended  upon  the  female. 
In  another  case  a  Red-backed  Shrike’s 
nest  containing  the  red  type,  of  egg  was 
taken,  and  the  male  killed.  A  month 
later  another  nest  had  been  built  in  the 
same  bush  and  contained  similar  eggs. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  pretended  that  either 
of  these  cases  is  either  remarkable  or 
convincing.  Evidence  of  a  negative 
character  seldom  is  so,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  accumulation  of  a  large  amount 
of  similar  data  that  we  can  hope  to  get 
nearer  the  truth,  and  establish  any  rules. 

A  Pertinent  Question. 

Why  is  it  that  only  some  birds  rear 
two  or  even  three  families  each  summer  ? 
And  why  just  those  that  do  ?  And  are 
they  the  same  couples?  Of  course,  it 
is  easy  to  say  that  they  are,  but,  as  both 
males  and  females  of  a  species  have  a 
way  of  strongly  resembling  one  another, 
scientific  proof  of  such  a  statement  is 
less  easy  than  at  first  sight  it  appears. 
One  very  strong  reason,  however,  for 
regarding  these  prolific  parents  as 
matched  for,  at  any  rate,  the  season,  is 
that  we  do  not  see  the  cock  birds  show¬ 
ing  off  their  fine  feathers  to  admiring 
hens  in  June  as  we  did  in  April.  As 
each  new  mate  would,  we  must  imagine, 
have  to  be  wooed  ere  she  could  be  won, 
the  absence  of  this  acrobatic  courtship, 
in  which  even  the  dusty  Sparrow 
spreads  his  ragged  tail  as  if  he  were  a 
Peacock,  lends  favour  to  the  view  of 
one  wedding  only  in  each  year. 
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Our  Letter  Box. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bird  World. 

A  CURIOUSLY  CONSTRUCTED  CHAF¬ 
FINCH’S  NEST. 

Sir, — As  a  great  lover  of  British  Birds,  I 
usually  take  a  ramble  in  the  country  to  observe  the 
doings  of  our  numerous  songsters  I  come  across. 
While  thus  engaged  last  week,  I  found  a 
Chaffinch’s  nest,  just  built,  but  without  eggs, 
which  greatly  interested  me,  as  out  of  hundreds  I 
have  found  I  have  never  seen  one  like  this.  Now 
to  describe  its  construction,  it  was  entirely  made 
on  the  outside  of  papier  mache  as  thick  as  straws 
(usually  found  in  chocolate  boxes)  the  inside  was 
composed  of  nothing  else  but  a  thick  layer  of 
coarse  horse  hair,  reaching  right  up  to  the  top. 
Now,  as  every  bird  lover  knows  (or  ought  to  know) 
the  Chaffinch  generally  builds  its  nest  of  the 
following  materials,  the  outside  consists  of  green 
moss,  grey  or  yellow  lichens,  and  sometimes  a  few 
bark  scales,  the  inside  of  wool,  bits  of  cotton,  and 
ha:r  neatly  fitted  together.  These  birds  had 
denied  themselves  absolutely  of  wool  and  moss, 
the  most  natural,  and  I  may  say  indispensable 
materials.  Why  they  should  have  done  so 
remains  a  mystery,  as  there  was  plenty  near  by. 
The  nest  was  built  in  a  large  elm  tree,  and  situated 
only  about  3  feet  off  the  ground,  in  a  very  exposed 
position,  where  it  catches  all  winds,  there  not 
being  any  branches  or  shrubbery  around  it,  the 
large  branches  of  the  tree  itself  towering  20  or  30 


Photo  by ]  [  PV.  L.  Murray. 

The  Chaffinch’s  Papier  Mache  Nest. 


feet  above,  afford  good  shelter  against  rain.  The 
nest  is  not  very  neatly  made,  of  course  the  material 
is  against  that,  as  it  is  easily  torn,  but  it  is 
evidently  good  enough  for  its  owners.  I  send  you 
a  photo  of  same  which,  if  you  desire,  you  can 
publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  of  readers 
of  the  Bird  World. 

Still  another  curio  I  found  yesterday.  Two 
pairs  of  Wrens  have  built  a  combined  nest  on  a 
strip  of  wood  that  is  holding  two  big  lintels 
together  over  a  barn  door.  Each  pair  have 
separate  entrances,  one  each  side,  one  nest 
contains  five,  and  the  other  seven  eggs.  With 
difficulty  I  got  two  fingers  inside  each  nest  to 
make  sure,  and  right  enough,  they  were  divided 
by  a  sort  of  partition  made  of  moss  and  leaves. 
If  possible  I  will  get  a  snapshot  of  these  as  they 
are  not  met  with  every  day. 

W.  L.  Murray. 

40,  Fort  Street, 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bird  World. 
NESTING  OF  THE  LONG-TAILED  TIT. 

Sir, — A  pair  of  those  charming  little  birds — the 
long-tailed  tits — have  built  in  our  grounds  this 
year  ;  and  I  thought  that  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  compare  the  nest  with  the  one  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent  in  the  June  number.  Our 
nest  is  cunningly  concealed  among  the  branches 
of  a  very  large  Spanish  fir-tree  on  the  lawn.  It  is 
built  underneath,  and  near  the  end  of,  one  of  the 
lower  branches,  and  the  outside  is  beautifully 
skidded  with  silvery  lichens.  The  nest  is  clearly 
supported^  beneath,  behind,  and  at  each  side  by 
the  branchlets  of  the  fir,  which  are  actually  bound 
in  with  it.  It  was  about  May  1st  when  we  first 
noticed  the  little  birds  carrying  material  into  the 
tree,  and  on  looking  later  on  found  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  nest  had  already  been  built.  One  day, 
creeping  up  unobserved,  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
find  one  of  the  clever  little  architects  at  work  ; 
she  was  very  busy  inside  the  nest,  her  long  tail 
over  her  back,  every  now  and  then  she  would 
pop  her  little  head  over  the  edge,  and  with  her 
throat  she  moulded  and  pressed  the  edge  of  the 
nest  into  the  required  cup-like  shape. 

In  due  time  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and  the 
parent  birds  are  now  (June  9th)  extremely  busy 
feeding  the  little  ones,  whose  heads  just  appear 
above  the  entrance  hole. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  these  charming  little  birds 
and  their  family  may  long  gladden  our  garden 
with  their  beauty  and  grace. 

Yours  truly, 

(Miss)  Ida  Norman. 

Severn  .Stoke,  Worcester. 
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<2.  H.  Stelling  &  Son, 

Parrot  and  Fancy  Cage  Manufacturers, 

134=140,  EAST  SURREY  GROVE, 
PECKHAM,  LOIS  DON,  S.E. 

Wholesale  only  with  Trade  Card.  Stamps  for  List 


The  ELLISTON  Patent 
PARASITE  TRAP  PERCH, 

As  supplied  to  His  Majesty  The  King. 

Absolutely  the  most  effectual  red  mite  remover,  attracts  and 
traps  red  mite  as  a  magnet  attracts  steel,  fits  any  cage,  easy 
10  fix,  self  supporting.  A  perch,  holder,  cleaner,  and  mite 
trap  combined.  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen,  Bird  Dealers,  etc., 

at  1/6  half  dozen;  29  dozen;  post  free  from 

ELLISTON  &.  Co.,  Eritll.  KENT. 


R.  J.  ADAMS 

is  the  direct  importer  of 

African  6rep  parrots  and  Amazon  parrots. 

In  stock,  some  of  the  finest  talking  African  Greys  and 
Amazon  Parrots  in  the  world.  Write  for  particulars  if  you 
require  a  parrot.  Only  first-class  birds  imported. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application.  Exporter  to  all  Countries. 

19,  Park  Place,  Liverpool,  England. 


RAMSDEN'S  PURE 

TASTELESS  PEPPER 

For  Colour  Feeding  Cage  Birds,  marvellous  colour,  abso¬ 
lutely  pure,  2S.  lb.,  post  free,  5  lbs.  7s.  6d.  carriage  forward  ; 
Special  Natal  Cayenne,  3s.  lb.,  post  free. 

RAMSDEN, 

10,  HERON  ROAD,  HERNE  HILL,  LONDON. 


PINK’S  Id.  packet  lest  mixed  bird  seed,  free 
from  niger,  for  canaries,  etc. 

PINK'S  best  Id.  bags  shell  gravel,  for  all  cage 
birds.  Sold  everywhere. 

PINK’S  best  2d.  packets  mixed  seeds,  for 
parrots,  etc. 

PINK’S  SEEDS,  &c.  If  any  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  supplies  locally  E.  and  T.  Pink,  Staple 
Strett,  London,  S.E.,  will  give  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation. 


A  PERFECT  MEDICINE  CHEST. 

PICK-EM-UP  PASTE.  BRONO  PASTE. 
ANTI-CHOLERA  (DIARRHCEA)  PASTE. 

6d.,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  FREE. 


Highly  recommended  by  Messrs.  Fulljames,  Jtroine,  Robson, 
Weston,  and  all  who  have  used  them. 


MAGGS  BROS.,  Bird  World  Specialists,  SWANSEA. 


NESTS  FOE  FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

Any  kind  supplied  from  Humming  Birds  to  Parrots.  All 
our  goods  are  substantially  made  and  perfectly  reliable. 
The  “  Unbreakable”  Coker  Nut. 

Husk  Nest  for  Finches,  Budgerigars,  Cockatiels,  etc.,  3s,, 
4s.,  5s.  doz.,  sample  set,  is.  The  “  Cosy  ”  Coker  Nut  Shell 
Nest  for  Canaries,  Small  Foreigners,  &c,,  4s.  and  6s.  doz., 
sample  pair,  is,  carriage  paid.  The  “  Ideal  ”  Box  Nest  for 
Cockatiels,  Parrakeets  and  Parrots  is.,  superior  and  var¬ 
nished  is.  6d.  Note — We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers  of 
Nests  in  the  Kingdom. 

PEARSON,  GREENWICH. 


Continental  Live  Stock  Co., 

114,  Bethnal  Green  Road,  London,  E. 

Directors:  D.  Df.  VON  &  A.  E.  EDMONDS. 
Manager .  C.  HARRIS. 


For  every  description  ©‘’Birds  and  Animals  write  for 
Free  Lists,  Revised  Weekly. 


THE  “IMPROVED  SECURE” 
COKERNUT  HUSKS 

have  no  equal  for  the  successful  Breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  Budgerigars.  Full 
particulars,  press  opinions,  and  des¬ 
criptive  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  Budgeri¬ 
gar  Breeding,’’  free  upon  application. 

Husks  4/6  doz. 

Smaller  Quantities  5d.  each. 
HARPER,  Upper  Villiers  St., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


HAYES’ 


perfection  enamelled 
Breeding  Cages, 


including  Metal  Tray,  and  all  Sanitary  Fittings, 
5/6.  Box  Cages,  3/=.  Wal  Cages,  2/=.  Metal  Seed 
Crushing  Mill.  1/3.  Best  Egg  and  Bread  Mill,  2/6. 
Seed  Sieves,  pd.  Seed  or  Water  Can,  1/-. 


HAYES  (Fanciers’  Furnisher), 


170,  Wensley  Street,  Blackburn. 

M.  Cochrane  &  Son, 


34,  COCKBURN  STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


33  Years  Reliable  Dealers  in  Canaries, 
British  and  Foreign  Birds. 


PARROTS,  PARROTS,  PARROTS 

For  everyone.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  Kingdom* 

We  give  WARRANTY  FOR  TALKING, 
and  send  them  on  approval,  before  settlement,  for 

4  WEEKS’  TRIAL  AT  OUR  RISK. 

We  were  the  first  to  introauce  this  system,  and 
still  lead  the  way.  Others  try  to  follow.  Send 
post  card  for  our  entirely  free 

LARGE  BOOK,  entitled  “  PARROT  PRATTLE.” 

120  pages.  Full  of  interesting  facts  and  proofs  of 
our  having  solved  the  Great  Parrot  Problem,  and 
valuable  hints  to  F  anciers  and  those  about  to  pur¬ 
chase  Parrots,  post  free.  Also  lists  of  Parrots  and 
Cages  for  sale.  All  free  on  receipt  of  post  card. 

Parrot  fleiarks,  morecambe. 

‘LIFEBELT’ 

For  successfully  rearing  young  birds  deserted  by 
old  ones. 

The  Editor  of  “  Cage  Birds  ”  testifies  to  the 
ease  and  rap!dity  of  this  method  of  feeding,  and 
the  splendid  condition  of  birds  so  fed.  One  of 
the  latest  unsolicited  testimonials  is  from  Mr. 
Geo.  Bleach  (late  Hon.  Sec.  Manchester  and 
Northern  Counties  Ornithological  Society),  v  ho 
says:  — “My  wife  has  reared  several  young  birds 
this  season;  I  do  not  fail  to  recommend  the 
merits  of  your  food  to  brother  fanciers.” 

LIFEBELT  and  FEEDER,  2s.  6d. 

PAMPHLET  for  Post  Card. 

W.  GARTH  WAITE, 

49.  HARE  STREET.  GRIMSBY. 
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Australian  Birds? 

IF  (  Write  to  “s  for  Price  List  of 
i  PARAKEETS,  PIGEONS, 

SO,  1  DOVES,  FINCHES,  &c. 


We  are  THE  ACTUAL  TRAPPERS  of 
these  birds  and  NOT  mere  importers. 

We  visit  Australia  ONCE  A  YEAR  for 
the  purpose  of  Collecting  Birds  and 
Animals  and  do  not  sell  any  ether  birds 
beyond  those  that  come  from  that  country 

All  Birds  can  be  had  on  Approval  for 
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Write  at  Once  for  List. 

PAYNE  &  WALLACE,  THE  LITTLE  ZOO,  BATH. 


High»61ass  Cages. 


We  manufacture  Cages  of  every  description  and  solicit 
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AVIARIES,  DRAWING-ROOM,  BREEDING 
AND  SHOW  CAGES. 


Accessories  of  all  Kinds. 


First-class  quality  is  our  chief  consideration,  all  goods  being 
fully  guaranteed  and  supplied  on  lowest  cash  terms. 

THE  SHEFFIELD  WIRE  &  CAGE  Co., 

47,  Surrey  Street,  Sheffield. 


JOHN  D.  HHMLYN 

Naturalist, 

221,  ST.  GEORGE’S  STREET  EAST 

LONDON. 


THE  ACTUAL  IMPORTER 
OF  RARE  FOREIGN 
BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS, 
DIRECT  FROM  OUR 
INDIAN,  AUSTRALIAN 
AND  AFRICAN  EMPIRES. 


The  only  Dealer  who  attends  shipping  at  London, 
Southampton,  Plymouth,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  and  Marseilles.  Also  Personally  Collects 
in  South  and  West  Africa. 


References  to  every  Amateur  of  Note. 


Cist  on  Application. 


PARR’S  POTTERY 

NEST  PANS,  DRINKERS,  FOUNTAINS, 
BATHS  (Oval,  Round  and  Square). 

"  Duplex  " 

CUT  PARTITION  DRAWER. 


This  drawer  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Breeders  so  the  foods  can  be  separated  instead  of  mixing 
together.  Thus  having  one  drawer  instead  of  two. 
Made  in  two  sizes. 

Mr.  C.  A.  House,  Claude  St.  John  and 
J.  North  all  say  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Wire  door  falls  into  the  groove  and  is  not  in  contact  with  food. 
Back  to  front  3J"  long,  3|"  wide,  1J"  deep,  6/6  per  dozen. 
Back  to  front  3"  long,  3"  wide,  1"  deep,  5/6  ,,  „ 

Postage  6d.  per  doz-  Can  be  obtained  from  any  Seedsman. 

NORTH  ROAD  WORKS, 

BVRSLLK,  STAFFS. 


A  SUGGESTED  MODEL  NORWICH  PLAINHEAD  CANARY. 

Drawn  by  Mr.  H*  Norman  (Artist-in-Chief  to  Cage  Birds),  and  selected  as  an  ideal  by 
four  out  of  six  south-country  ’udges,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Norwich 

Plainhead  Club. 
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Instinct  or  Imitation.  Which? 

Dr.  Wallace,  the  great  exponent  of 
Darwinism,  who  carries  his  denial  of 
“  instinct  ”  in  the  commonly  understood 
sense  of  that  word  further,  perhaps,  than 
most  naturalists  would  do,  has  in  one  of 
his  essays  pronounced  it  “  certain  that 
the  peculiar  notes  of  birds  are  acquired 
by  imitation,  as  surely  as  a  child  learns 
English  or  French,  not  by  instinct,  but 
by  hearing  the  language  spoken  by  its 
parents-”  No  doubt  some  kinds  of 
birds  show  wonderful  facility  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  notes  of  strangers,  and  may,  in 
youth,  be  so  educated  as  never  to  sing 
any  other  song  than  that  of  the  birds 
given  them  as  instructors.  It  would  be 
idle  to  deny  that  this  fact  has  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  nature  of  in¬ 
stinct.  How  is  it  with  the  Cuckoo  ? 
The  case  of  the  Cuckoo  seems  to  show 
with  equal  plainness  that  the  conclusion 
which  Dr.  Wallace  would  draw  from 
cases  of  the  opposite  tendency  is  un¬ 
sound.  The  adult  Cuckoo  becomes 
physically  incapable  of  repeating  its  song 
at  a  time  when  most  of  its  eggs  are  still 
unhatched.  Any  little  Cuckoo  that  was 
hatched  in  time  to  hear  it  would  hear 
only  those  depressing,  broken  snatches 
of  “  cook,  cook,  cook-coo-hoo,”  which 
it  would  certainly  be  most  undesirable 
for  him  to  seek  to  imitate  at,  the  outset 
of  his  career.  But  in  any  case  the  note 
would  not  come  to  him  as  the  sound  of 
his  parent's  voice,  for  the  old  and  the 
[  young  Cuckoos  are  perfect  strangers  to 
one  another.  On  the  principles  of  those 
who  deny  instinct,  the  song  of  the 
Cuckoo  in  after-life  ought  to  be  an 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Meadow  Pipit 
j  who  provided  for  him  in  youth.  It  is 
the  note  he  hears  most  frequently  when 
in  the  nest,  though  we  must  admit 
that  the  imperious  and  fast-growing 
youngster  gives  his  foster-parents  little 
time  for  singing  once  he  has  developed 
sufficient  lung-power  to  keep  up  his  own 
eternal  cry  for  food. 


Redshanks  Breeding  in  Captivity. 

It  is  quite  recently  that  the  breeding 
of  the  Avocet  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
was  chronicled.  Another  success  in  the 
matter  of  waders  breeding  has  now  to 
be  recorded  with  regard  to  the  Redshank 
( Tetanus  calidris).  This  case  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
other,  as  showing  how  ready  the  birds 
are  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  nesting 
sites  in  the  waders’  aviary.  The  stock 
of  Redshanks  consisted  of  two  cocks 
and  a  hen.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  former 
were  observed  to  be  sparring,  as  if  in 
rivalry  for  a  mate,  but  neither  of  the 
keepers  had  any  idea  there  was  a  nest. 
One  morning  the  superintendent 
noticed  three  chicks  by  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  which  were  recognised  as  young 
Redshanks,  and  afterwards  the  hen  bird 
was  seen  to  foster  them.  This  she  did 
in  the  fashion  of  the  Avocet — that  is,  by 
sitting  down  with  the  whole  of  the  tarsus 
applied  to  the  ground,  the  body  slightly 
raised,  and  the  young  protected  by  the 
breast  feathers.  It  is  probable  they  had 
only  just  come  out  when  they  were  seen. 
Careful  search  failed  to  reveal  any  trace 
of  a  nest.  Nor  were  any  fragments  of 
egg-shells  found  or  the  missing  egg,  for 
four  is  the  normal  number  of  a  clutch, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
only  three  were  laid.  The  young  birds 
began  to  feed  at  once,  and  soon  after 
went  into  the  water,  dipping  with  their 
bills  for  tiny  particles  of  animal  matter. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  species 
breeding  at  the  Gardens,  and  none  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  recorded  in  the  recognised 
authorities  on  British  birds.  From  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  no  light  is 
thrown  on  the  incubation  period,  usually 
stated  to  be  “  about  sixteen  days  ” — one 
writer  putting  it  so  low  as  “  from  four¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  days.”  This,  however, 
is  much  too  short,  since  eggs  put  into 
an  incubator  took  twenty-two  days  to 
hatch. 
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N  Dt  Yet  Extinct. 

Of  all  the  once-numerous  species  of 
wildfowl  which  nested  in  the  East 
Anglian  Fenland,  few  except  the  com¬ 
moner  and  more  generally  distributed 
remain.  It  saddens  a  bird-lover  to 
recall  the  many  interesting  birds  which 
have  disappeared  during  the  last  genera¬ 
tion.  This  disappearance  is  due  partly 
to  persecution,  but  more  to  the  changed 
conditions  caused  by  the  draining  of  the 
Fens.  Ruffs  and  Reeves  must  have 
been  very  plentiful  when  our  fathers 
were  boys,  for  they  could  tell  of 
large  numbers  of  them  brought  into 
Cambridge  market  in  great  square 
hampers,  such  as  are  still  used  by  the 
Fen  game  and  poultry  dealers.  The 
species  is  now  all  but  extinct ;  only 
about  half  a  dozen  pairs  find  a  sanctuary 
each  nesting  season  in  the  Norfolk 
Broads.  Snipe,  however,  still  nest  in 
considerable  numbers ;  and  long  may 
they  continue  to  do  so,  for  there  is  a 
glamour  about  the  Snipe  which,  to 
naturalist  and  sportsman  alike,  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  birds. 
The  build  of  the  bird,  the  mystery  of 
the  “  bleating  ”  noise  accompanying  its 
circling  flights  in  spring,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  nest  of  pear-shaped  eggs,  ever 
form  an  attraction  to  all  who  delight  in 
watching  wild  birds. 

A  Strange  Occurrence. 

A  Crewe  naturalist  writes  of  a  very 
unusual  occurrence.  Walking  through  a 
grass  field,  he  nearly  put  his  foot  right 
on  an  old  male  Corn-crake,  a  bird  which 
owing  to  its  retiring  habits  is  seldom 
seen,  but  whose  harsh,  grating  call-note 
is  familiar  to  most  people.  The  bird 
received  such  a  fright  that  it  made  very 
little  attempt  to  get  away,  simply  run¬ 
ning  round  and  round  in  a  continuous 
circle,  a  proceeding  which  was  distinctly 
puzzling  to  account  for,  as  the  normal 
habit  of  the  bird  is  to  make  off  straight 
through  the  grass  with  lowered  head.  He 
had  very  little  difficulty  in  catching  it. 
This  is  a  most  singular  occurrence  in¬ 
deed.  The  bare  fact  of  the  capture  of 
this  remarkably  elusive  bird  in  this 
manner,  is  worthy  of  note. 


The  Black  Duck. 

Any  visitor  to  the  seacoasts  of  North¬ 
umberland  or  the  adjacent  counties  s 
about  this  season  is  likely  to  be  struck  , 
with  surprise  at  the  large  flocks  of 
“  Black  Duck,”  as  the  natives  call  them,  | 
or  Scoters,  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  | 
sea  at  this  time  of  year.  As  a  rule  the  i 
sea  birds  are  now  collecting  in  their  ; 
nesting-places,  either  in  pairs  or  in  great 
colonies,  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  j 
and  are  not  seen  scattered  generally 
about  the  coast.  The  Scoters,  however, 
a:re  still  in  large  flocks,  as  if  the  season  j 
were  winter.  Seebohm,  referring  to  the 
habit  of  these  birds  of  going  in  flocks  j 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Petchora,  while  some  1 
of  their  kind  were  nesting,  conjectures 
that  these  packed  birds  were  young  of 
the  previous  year  not  yet  adult  enough  j 
for  nesting.  It  is  almost  certainly  the 
correct  opinion,  and  is  supported  by  all 
the  fowlers  on  our  north-eastern  coasts, 
though  Seebohm  did  not  seem  to  be  } 
aware  that  the  birds  might  be  found  in 
flocks  at  the  nesting  time  far  nearer  home  ; 
than  the  locality  where  he  was  observing  jj 
them. 

In  Days  of  Yore. 

In  mediaeval  times  the  very  tillers  of 
the  soil  unconsciously  possessed  the  true 
poetic  sense.  The  old  provincial  names 
were  musical  compared  to  those  in  use  [ 
to-day.  The  Blackbird  was  the  Ouzel  I 
or  the  Merle,  a  retention  of  the  Norman 
French;  the  Thrush  was  the  Throstle  in 
the  Midlands,  and  the  Mavis  in  East 
Anglia.  There  was  a  certain  descriptive-  ; 
ness  in  speh  names  as  were  given  to  the  ; 
Woodpecker  as  the  “  Laughing  Bird  ”  j 
and  the  “  Rain  Bird  ” ;  but  in  no  way  1 
was  the  poetry  of  association  more 
marked  than  in  the  adoption  of  saints’ 
names  for  certain  flowers  and  birds —  j 
not  aimlessly,  but  because  some  manner 
of  growth  or  habit  suggested  a  point  of 
resemblance.  The  constant  familiarity 
of  the  mediaevial  mind  with  St.  Peter  has  1 
left  its  mark  upon  our  language.  The  1 
St.  Peter’s  wort  of  the  old  herbals  was 
a  name  applied  sometimes  to  the  prim¬ 
rose,  but  more  often  to  the  cowslip, 
from  its  likeness  to  St.  Peter’s  badge. 
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The  Little  Peter. 

The  yellow-clustered  flowers  of  the 
samphire  growing  on  the  rocks  at  the 
cliff’s  foot  suggested  a  train  of  ideas  to 
the  French  fishermen  of  former  days. 
To  them  the  tiny  web-footed  bird  that 
came  before  the  autumn  gales  and 
seemed  to  tread  upon  the  water,  like 
St.  Peter  walking  on  the  lake,  became 
known  as  Petrel,  or  Little  Peter.  The 
names  thus  given  have  lingered  on  and 
become  familiarised  with  use.  Petrel 
is  still  the  Stormy  Petrel.  San  Pierre 
gradually  got  abbreviated  into  Sampier, 
and  then  Samphire.  There  is  no  more 
interesting  study  than  the  derivation  of 
words,  and  most  particularly  of  names, 
for  it  gives  an  insight  into  the  spirit  of 
the  times  that  could  see  in  what  was 
simplest  and  commonest  connections 
such  as  these. 

A  Tragedy. 

A  nest  of  the  Pied  Flycatcher 
( Muscicapa.  articapilla )  containing  four 
eggs  was  found  at  Glendoune,  Girvan, 
recently.  This  species  has  not  been 
recorded  in  the  district  before,  although 
its  congener,  the  Spotted  Flycatcher,  is 
fairly  common;  but  some  four  or  five 
years  ago  a  nest  of  the  former  was  found 
in  the  same  locality,  and  the  young  were 
successfully  reared.  This  year’s  nest 
was  situated  in  the  hollow  of  a  fine 
rugged  old  acacia,  and  was  composed 
of  moss  and  withered  grass,  and  lined 
with  shreds  from  the  bark  of  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  tree  ( W ellingtmia  gigantica),  with  a 
few  hairs  and  feathers.  For  some  time 
all  went  well,  but  the  other  morning  it 
was  noticed  that  quite  a  quantity  of  the 
same  bark  which  lined  the  nest  had  been 
piled  on  the  top  of  it,  smothering  the 
two  youngsters  which  had  just  hatched. 
A  careful  watch  revealed  the  startling 
fact  that  this  had  been  done  by  the 
parent  birds  themselves,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  thought  too 
much  attention  was  being  paid  to  their 
little  home  and  its  contents.  Instances 
are  numerous  of  the  affection  displayed 
by  some  animals  for  their  young,  but 
rarely  such  a  monstrous  perversion  of 
rature  as  was  displayed  in  this  case. 


Eagle  Preservation. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Ravens,  perse¬ 
cution  has  driven  the  Eagles  from  their 
ancient  nesting-places  high  up  in  trees, 
to  precipitous  cliffs  in  (still)  isolated 
parts  of  Highland  glens,  or  along  the 
north-west  seaboard.  But  it  is  not  so 
many  years  since  Eagles  found  safe 
nesting-places  in  protected  woodlands ; 
and  the  most  recent  record  is  associated 
with  an  incident  that  must  still  further 
endear  the  memory  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Queen  Victoria’s  Kind  Thought. 

In  the  autumn  of  1895  Mr.  Michie, 
who  had  some  forestry  appointment  on 
the  Balmoral  estate,  contributed  to  the 
natural  history  columns  of  the  “York¬ 
shire  Weekly  Post  ”  an  interesting 
account  of  his  discovery  of  a  Golden 
Eagle’s  nest  high  up  on  a  Scotch  fir  tree 
in  a  woodland  glade  a  few  miles  from 
the  castle.  Her  Majesty  was  informed 
of  the  extraordinary  occurrence  (for  Mr. 
Michie  had  never  known  these  birds  to 
build  in  any  part  of  the  district  before, 
and  he  had  lived  on  the  estate  all  his 
life),  and  gave  prompt  orders  that  the 
birds  were  in  no  way  to  be  disturbed ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these 
were  faithfully  obeyed.  A  few  days 
after  the  discovery  the  Queen  visited  the 
locality,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  birds.  Nidification  and  the  rearing 
of  a  pair  of  Eaglets  were  successfully 
carried  out,  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
Eagles  never  returned.  Probably  they 
were  killed  by  some  vandal  gamekeeper 
or  “  rare-bird  ”  collector  strolling  around 
to  shoot  any  rarity  that  chanced  to  cross 
his  path. 

Seagulls  as  Messengers. 

M.  Demarque,  a  French  professor 
who  has  made  a  series  of  successful  ex¬ 
periments  with  trained  Seagulls  at 
Toulon,  states  that  these  birds  are  far 
superior  to  Homing  Pigeons  for  taking 
messages  across  the  sea.  The  Seagull 
is  more  intelligent,  and  will  face  the 
most  terrific  hurricane,  whereas  Homing 
Pigeons  do  not  rise  in  stormy  weather. 
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Protection  of  Rare  Birds. 

In  spite  of  the  wild  birds’  protection 
laws,  wild  birds  are  frequently  on  sale 
in  bird  markets  and  shops  in  the  close 
time,  and  protected  eggs  are  added  to 
collections.  Such  anomalies  are  at 
least  partly  due  to  the  weakness  of  the 
law  as  regards  possession  of  both  birds 
and  eggs.  Two  simple  amendments 
needed  to  the  present  law  are  that  the 
possession  of  wild  birds  might  be  made 
unlawful  where  and  when  it  is  illegal  to 
catch  them,  and  the  possession  of  eggs 
illegally  taken  should  be  as  unlawful  as 
the  taking  of  them.  If  these  amend¬ 
ments  were  made,  and  all  county  coun¬ 
cils  would  agree  to  protect  certain  birds 
and  their  eggs  for  a  few  years,  our  rare 
and  decreasing  species  might  have  a 
chance  of  re-establishing  themselves,  as 
it  would  then  be  illegal  to  possess  or  sell 
them  throughout  the  country.  The 
present  state  of  things  leaves  so  many 
loopholes  that  not  a  single  species,  even 
among  our  rarest  and  most  useful  birds, 
is  fully  protected. 

A  Plea  for  the  Plover. 

The  Plover  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
birds  we  have.  I  have  never  known 
anyone  at  any  time  say  a  single  word 
against  the  Plover,  but  the  wholesale 
and  systematic  way  in  which  the  bird 
is  robbed  of  its  eggs  for  selling  pur¬ 
poses  and  to  satisfy  the  gourmand  is 
fast  reducing  the  numbers  of  one  of  our 
most  useful  and  beautiful  birds,  and  if 
something  is  not  done  to  stop  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  of  the  eggs  the  Plover 
will  become  nearly  or  quite  extinct.  On 
many  farms  the  keepers  collect  numbers 
of  eggs  against  the.  wish  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  farmer,  not  having  the  right  of 
shooting,  in  many  cases  cannot  prevent 
the  keeper  walking  over  his  land  and 
picking  up  the  eggs  of  these  birds.  Then 
there  is  the  loafer,  too,  who  won’t  work, 
but  walks  over  farm  lands,  and  when 
questioned,  says,  “Only  picking  up  a 
few  Peewit’s,  eggs.”  I  wish,  as  many 
farmers  do,  that  the  sale  of  the  eggs  of 
these  birds  could  be  prohibited,. although 
probably  some  few  farmers  are  short¬ 
sighted  enough  themselves  to  sell  the 
eggs  of  the  birds.  Some  protection  is 
needed,  and  ought  not  to  be  denied 
these  poor  birds. 


Industrious  House  Builders. 

At  the  Midland  Railway  Station  at 
Otley  one  of  the  officials  discovered  the 
nest  of  a  Missel  Thrush  on  the  brake 
of  one  of  the  wagons  in  the  goods  yard* 
As  a  piece  of  news  this  may  be  interest¬ 
ing,  but  inasmuch  as  birds  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  fond  of  choosing  singular  places 
for  their  habitations  the  information  is 
not  unusual.  A  remarkable  feature 
about  this  case,  however,  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice,  and  that  is 
the  remarkably  short  space  of  time  that 
was  occupied  in  building  the  nest.  On 
the  Monday  night,  when  the  official 
examined  the  wagon,  not  a  straw  had 
been  laid,  yet  a  pair  of  birds  com¬ 
menced  and  finished  their  home  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Not  only 
were  the  twigs,  hay,  grasses,  leaves, 
wool,  etc.,  all  placed  in  their  proper 
form,  but  the  nest  was  carefully  lined 
with  clay  and  fibrous  roots,  a  practice 
common  to  all  Thrushes.  The  clay 
was  barely  dry  when  found,  and  there 
were  of  course  no  eggs,  but  it  is  surely 
remarkable  that  two  birds  could  build 
sc  elaborate  a  construction  in  a  couple 
of  days.  Unfortunately^,  the  wagon  had 
to  be  moved,  and  the  energetic  builders 
therefore  had  all  their  trouble  for 
nothing. 


A  Farmer’s  Friend. 

For  the  farmer  and  the  orchardist  no 
more  useful  bird,  than  the  Swallow 
exists.  Swallows  are  described  as  “  the 
light  cavalry  ”  of  the  avian  army. 
Specially  adapted  for  flight,  and  unex¬ 
celled  in  aerial  evolutions,  they  have  few 
rivals  in  the  art  of  capturing  insects  in 
mid-air.  They  eat  nothing  of  value  to 
man,  and  in  return  for  their  services  in 
destroying  vast  numbers  of  noxious  in¬ 
sects  ask  only  for  harbourage  and  pro¬ 
tection.  It  is  to  the  fact  that  they 
capture  their  prey  on  the  wing  that  their 
peculiar  value  to  the  fruit  and  flower 
grower  is  due.  Blackbirds,  Wrens,  Fly¬ 
catchers,  and  others  contribute  to  the 
good  work ;  but  when  Swallows  are 
migrating  over  the  fields  they  wage 
active  war  against  many  destructive 
insects. 
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A  Thrush’s  Prelude. 

The  following  interesting  account  of 
a  Thrush’s  song  appeared  recently  in  the 
“  Manchester  City  News  ”  : — “  I  have 
been  listening  during  the  past  week  to 
a  Thrush  that  gives  forth  a  prelude  to 
his  song  of  a  form  and  of  a  quality  of 
tone  such  as  I  have  never  before  heard 
a  Thrush  deliver.  The  prelude  con¬ 
sists  of  a  strictly  monotone  staccato  note 
at  the  pitch  of  about  middle  C,  repeated 
without  variety  of  speed  or  emphasis  at 
the  rate  of  some  three  or  four  notes  a 
second.  The  notes  arrange  themselves 
in  groups  of  four,  with  an  abbreviated 
bar  at  the  end,  the  fourfold  groups 
counting  sometimes  up  to  four,  five,  and 
even  six  in  number.  Frequently,  indeed 
— and  this  was  the  case  when  I  first 
heard  him — the  bird  confines  himself  to 
repetitions  of  his  monotone  phrase  of 
arbitrary  length,  and  follows  the 
sequence  with  no  single  fragment  of 
legitimate  song.  None  whose  attention 
I  have  called  to  the  prelude,  as  I  inade¬ 
quately  designate  it,  could  believe  that 
the  bird  producing  it  was  a  Thrush  at 
all ;  and  some,  when  the  song  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  prelude,  have  been  ready  to 
maintain  that  there  were  two  birds  in 
the  case.  I  myself  was  deceived  by  the 
prelude,  and  I  stalked  the  bird  into  full 
view  in,  or  rather  on,  a  thickly-foliaged 
lime  tree,  convinced  that  I  was 
on  the  point  of  securing  fame  for 
myself  by  the  discovery,  literally, 
of  a  rara  avis. 

A  Great  Disappointment. 

Just  at  the  very  moment  that  I  was 
focussing  my  field-glasses  on  the 
bird,  and  was  mentally  fashioning  the 
paragraph  that  was  to  startle  the  world 
of  enthusiastic  naturalists,  the  full¬ 
chested  tenor  threw  off  his  vocal  dis¬ 
guise  and  burst  into  robust  and  varied 
song,  leaping  to  it  from  his  well-tested 
dominant.  There  seemed,  to  my 
sensitive  fancy,  a  suspicion  of  roguish 
chuckling  in  his  manly  roulades ;  but  I 
have  discovered  since  where  his  love  in 
patience  sits  in  her  self-built  cottage  of 
clay  and  thatch,  in  the  shelter  of  a 
trim-clipped  yew ;  and  I  know,  there¬ 
fore,  that  every  phrase  of  his  lustily 


passionate  serenade  was  delivered  in  pro¬ 
test  of  his  proud  interest  in  another, 
and  was  innocent  of  wasting  a  single 
satirical  note  upon  me.  I  have 
wondered,  nevertheless,  if  his  ladylove 
recognises  him  in  his  prelude  as  well  as 
in  his  song ;  and  I  write  this  note  to  ask 
if  any  of  your  skilled  and  observant 
correspondents  can  tell  me  if  this  ear- 
arresting  prelude  of  the  Thrush — to 
which  I  was  listening  again  ten  minutes 
ago — is  a  rare  or  a  familiar  pheno¬ 
menon  ?  ” 


Nightingale  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Has  the  Nightingale  reached  Pem¬ 
brokeshire?  This  most  beautiful  of  all 
British  songsters  has  during  the  past  few 
years  been  extending  its  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  Great  Britain,  both  north  and 
west.  It  now  breeds  regularly  in  East 
and  Mid-Glamorgan  and  parts  of 
Breconshire,  but  there  does  not  appear 
any  good  authority  for  saying  that  it  has 
ever  been  heard  west  of  Bridgend.  It 
has  been  reported  several  times  from 
the  Clyne  Valley,  in  the  Swansea  dis¬ 
trict,  but  that  it  has  actually  been  heard 
there  is  doubted  by  some  local  ornith¬ 
ologists.  During  the  present  summer  it 
has  been  reported  by  several  people  as 
having  been  heard  in  North  Pembroke¬ 
shire. 

The  Eider  Duck. 

On  many  of  the  islands  around  our 
coasts  there  are  large  patches  of  sea 
campion,  and  among  the  white  flowers 
we  find  many  Eider  Ducks.  Everyone 
knows  an  Eider-down  quilt,  yet  few 
have  seen  the  Duck  from  which  this 
light,  warmth-giving  down  is  obtained. 
Eight  eggs  are  often  laid  in  scratchings 
in  the  ground,  and  then,  as  incubation 
proceeds,  the  Duck  plucks  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  down  from  her  body  and  places 
this  around,  making  a  very  cosy  nest. 
One  would  think  that,  after  taking  so 
much  trouble,  the  Duck  was  preparing 
a  warm  nest  for  her  young  ones,  but  as 
soon  as  these  leave  the  shells  they  are 
led  by  their  mother  down  to  the  sea, 
and  never  return  to  the  bed  of  down. 
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Rook  Whimsicalities. 

The  Rook,  like  all  the  birds,  with 
cone-shaped  bills,  is  nothing  if  not 
sagacious  and  cunning.  When  he 
begins  nest-building  he  will  not  go  to 
the  trouble  of  gathering  his  own  sticks 
if  he  can  steal  his  neighbour’s  when  the 
latter  is  off  guard,  and  he  is  very  par¬ 
ticular  also  about  the  site  for  his  home. 
So  fond  is  he  of  society  that  instances 
are  not  wanting  where  a  long-established 
rookery  near  a  mansion  has  been 
deserted  by  these  birds  when  the  house 
has  been  unoccupied  or  been  taken 
down. 

His  Own  House  Seeker. 

At  the  same  time  most  Rooks  will 
not  allow  anyone  to  choose  their  habitat 
for  them.  An  instance  happened  where 
a  wealthy  captain  of  industry,  living  in 
a  beautifully  secluded  residence,  sought 
to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  place 
by  inviting  the  Rooks  to  live  in  the 
overshadowing  trees.  A  bunch  of  fine 
elms  were  enclosed  within  wire  netting, 
and  a  few  pairs  of  Rooks  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  kept  confined  there  for  months 
in  the  hope  that  they  and  their  progeny 
would  eventually  settle  down.  When 
it  was  thought  that  the  birds  had  become 
sufficiently  enamoured  of  their  surround¬ 
ing,  the  netting  was  withdrawn ;  but  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  experimentalist,  the 
sable  beauties  so  appreciated  their 
liberty  that  they  quickly  flew  away. 

A  Strange  Sequel. 

The  sequel  to  this  attempt  to  confine 
them  was  stranger  still,  for  immedi¬ 
ately  the  owner  of  the  mansion  died  the 
Rooks  took  a  liking  for  the  elms  they 
had  previously  refused  to  settle  in,  and 
the  rookery  remains  to  this  day.  I  do 
not  suggest,  of  course,  that  the  two 
events  had  any  real  connection;  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Rooks  was  a  coincidence, 
and  nothing  more.  The  Rook  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  some  people 
with  the  weather,  for  when  he  flies  low 
we  are  told  to  expect  rain,  while  his 
tumbling  in  mid-air  is  said  to  indicate 
high  winds. 


Plume  Trade  Iniquities. 

The  Audubon  workers  of  the  United 
States  have  just  won  a  legal  battle  in 
Louisiana  which  it  is  believed  has 
established  a  precedent  upon  which 
milliners  in  all  but  eight  of  the  States 
may  be  fined  for  the  sale  or  possession 
of  the  plumes  of  the  Herons  and  Egrets 
of  Florida.  Judge  Chretien,  of  the  First 
City  Criminal  Court  of  New  Orleans, 
sentenced  a  millinery  store  proprietor  to 
a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  or  thirty  days’  im¬ 
prisonment  for  this  offence,  adding  that 
the  remote  feeding  grounds  of  the  birds 
made  it  impossible  to  detect  persons 
committing  cruelty,  and  to  meet  the  case 
sellers  and  wearers  would  be  held 
responsible.  The  case  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  affirmed  the 
decision,  holding  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  statute  being  against  the  killing  of 
non-game  birds,  the  act  of  buying  them 
is  included,  for  “  the  principal  cause  of 
killing  is  the  consideration  received  for 
the  killing.”  Those  who  buy  the 
plumes  of  the  birds  must  be  held  to 
know  that  by  buying  they  hold  out  in¬ 
ducement  to  hunt  them  and  shoot  them. 
This  is  just  the  point  on  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  convince  the  average 
woman  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
convince  her  of  her  responsibility  for 
the  iniquities  of  the  plume  trade.  The 
Audubon  Societies  intend  to  follow  up 
this  judgment  with  prosecution  of  offend¬ 
ing  milliners  in  every  State  where  their 
model  law  is  in  force. 


Bobbie  as  a  Book  Lover. 

At  Newport,  Fife,  a  Robin  has  taken 
up  its  abode  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  of 
a  house,  and  successfully  hatched  its 
young.  It  began  building  its  nest  on 
some  books  on  a  shelf ;  but  as  the 
books  were  being  ruined,  a  box  was 
placed  in  a  corner  of  the  bookcase,  and 
the  sticks  etc.,  were  carefully  placed  in 
it.  The  Robins  seemed  to  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  change,  and  success¬ 
fully  reared  five  young  ones  in  the  nest. 
The  old  birds  had  a  busy  time  feeding 
their  little  ones,  and  seemed  to  be  quite 
at  home,  though  the  room  was  in  con¬ 
stant  use. 
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Mule  Breeding. 

A  Lady  Amateur’s  Experiences. 
By  MARGARET  E.  M.  HEWITT. 

(< Continued  from  page  64.) 


Model  Parents. 

The  cock  and  hen  Redpoll  were  in¬ 
defatigable  in  feeding  the  two  young 
birds  with  groundsel  and  chickweed, 
which  I  gave  them  three  times  a  day. 
The  other  birds  did  not  disturb  them 
at  all,  although  one  of  the  Linnets  used 
to  try  and  help  with  the  feeding  some¬ 
times.  I  never  saw  either  of  the  Siskins 
go  near  the  nest.  The  difference  in  size 
between  the  two  young  ones  in  the  Red¬ 
poll’s  nest  was  more  apparent  after  a 
few  days,  and  I  was  afraid  of  the 
smaller  one  being  smothered  by  the 
larger  and  more  vigorous  nestling,  so 
I  transferred  it  to  the  Canary’s  nest,  and 
she  fed  the  two  under  her  charge  with 
untiring  care.  But  there  was  a  marked 
difference  between  these  two  also,  not 
so  much  in  size  as  in  the  shape  of  the 
beak. 

The  Redpolls ’  Tender  Care. 

The  young  bird  in  the  bird-room  left 
the  nest  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  it 
was  pretty  to  see  the  pair  of  Redpolls 
following  it  about,  and  watching  over  it 
lest  the  other  birds  in  the  room  should 
molest  it.  When  it  was  fully  fledged  it 
was  a  very  pretty  little  creature,  with 
plumage  of  a  greyish  hue,  the  breast 
very  light,  densely  speckled  with  black. 
I  was  surprised  that  this  should  be  the 
plumage  of  a  young  Redpoll,  although 
I  knew  that  the  nest  feathers  of  a  bird 
are  generally  very  unlike  the  adult 
plumage  ;  but  I  was  still  more  astonished 
when  little  “  Plucky  ”  (as  I  called  him) 
began  to  moult,  for  then  the  silver  grey 
on  the  breast  was  replaced  by  a  very 
pretty  yellow  green,  and  by  degrees  the 


plumage  became  that  of  the  Siskin,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  green  was  much  less  vivid, 
and  the  top  of  the  head  was  dark  olive 
green,  instead  of  black. 

“  Plucky s  ”  Parentage  Solved. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about 
“  Plucky’s  ”  father.  It  must  have  been 
one  of  the  Siskins,  although  neither  of 
them  took  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
young  bird.  His  song  was  more  like 
that  of  the  Redpoll  than  the  Siskin,  but 
in  his  manners  and  in  his  greediness  he 
resembled  the  Siskin.  We  had  a  very 
hot  summer  the  year  he  was  two  years 
old,  and  the  bird  room  being  at  the  top 
of  the  house  was  very  hot,  although 
the  French  windows  were  open  all  day 
long.  The  heat  affected  “  Plucky  ”  in 
a  peculiar  way;  all  the  feathers  came 
off  his  head  and  neck,  and  for  months 
he  was  perfectly  bald. 

I  thought  I  would  try  the  open-air 
treatment  for  him,  so  I  sent  him  to  an 
outdoor  aviary,  and  he  came  back  to 
me  after  four  months  in  splendid 
plumage.  He  lived  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  when  he  died  I  took  him  to 
a  naturalist  to  be  stuffed.  I  asked  him 
if  he  knew  what  the  bird  was,  and  he 
answered  without  hesitation,  a  “  Siskin. 

“Tot”  and  11  PetP 

I  have  still  the  history  of  the  other 
two  young  birds,  “  Tot  ”  and  “  Pet,  to 
relate.  “  Tot,”  the  youngest  and 
smallest,  was  exactly  like  the  old  Red¬ 
poll,  who  must  have  been  his  father, 
which  accounts  for  the  difference  which 
I  noticed  from  the  first  between  him 
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and  his  half-brother.  He  was  rather  a 
weakly  bird,  and  did  not  live  much 
more  than  a  year.  As  soon  as  he  at¬ 
tained  to  his  adult  plumage  there  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt  about  his  being 
a  Redpoll  and  not  a  hybrid.  “  Pet ” 
was  the  only  hen,  and  was  a  most  en¬ 
gaging  little  bird;  her  head  and  back 
were  brown  like  a  Redpoll’s,  but  on  the 
breast,  wings,  and  tail  there  was  a  faint 
tinge  of  green,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  she  (as  well  as  “  Plucky  ”)  was  a 
Siskin-Redpoll  hybrid. 

She  and  a  cock  Canary,  with  whom 
she  was  brought  up,  were  much  attached 
to  each  other,  and  one  spring  she  built 
a  nest  and  laid  two  tiny  eggs  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  which,  of 
course,  did  not  hatch;  but  it  was  very 
pretty  to  see  the  little  creature  on  her 
nest,  with  the  large  yellow  Canary  feed¬ 
ing  her.  She,  like  “  Plucky,”  did  not 
live  to  complete  her  fifth  year. 

Siskin  and  Redpoll  Mules . 

I  never  found  any  difficulty  in  rearing 
these  delightful  little  birds — the  cross 
between  the  Siskin  and  Canary.  They 
were  always  charmingly  tame,  and  had 
only  one  fault — greediness,  inherited 
from  their  Siskin  father.  They  were 
bred  in  a  large-sized  breeding  cage,  with 
wired  top  and  sides.  I  do  not  like  the 
box-shaped  breeding  cages  at  all ;  the 
birds  do  not  get  enough  air  when  a  cage 
of  that  sort  is  used. 

I  only  once  paired  a  cock  Redpoll 
and  hen  Canary,  and  I  had  no  success 
with  them,  as  the  only  young  bird  that 
was  hatched  had  a  deformed  beak,  and 
after  a  little  while  the  mother  seemed 
to  be  disgusted  with  its  appearance,  and 
refused  to  feed  it ;  but  it  lived  long 
enough  for  me  to  see  that  it  would  have 
had  a  yellow  breast  and  brown  head 
and  back,  so  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  an  attractive  little  bird. 

Goldfinch  Mules. 

These  mules  are  by  far  the  most 
generally  admired,  and  are  no  doubt 
much  more  handsome  than  any  of  the 
others.  Some  people  find  great  diffi¬ 


culty  in  rearing  them,  because  of  the 
tiresome  habit  that  the  Goldfinch  has  of 
pecking  the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  are 
laid ;  but  I  must  have  been  fortunate 
in  this  respect,  for  out  of  the  five  or  six 
Goldfinches  that  I  have  had  there  was 
only  one  that  could  have  been  accused 
of  pecking  one  of  the  eggs,  and  even 
in  that  case  I  am  not  sure  it  was  not 
the  hen  Canary  that  pecked  it. 

I  have  always  been  very  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  good  light  Goldfinch  Mule, 
and  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  money  in  the  endeavour ;  but  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  (as  so  many  others 
have  done)  that  after  all  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  chance  about  it,  although,  of 
course,  you  do  have  a  better  chance  if 
you  get  the  right  sort  of  parents.  Many 
years  ago  I  gave  a  guinea  for  a  Gold¬ 
finch  that  was  reputed  to  be  the  father 
of  Light  Mules,  and  his  children  cer¬ 
tainly  were  variegated,  and  one  of  them 
was  a  beauty  with  a  great  deal  of  white 
about  it ;  but  none  of  them  could  be 
called  Light  Mules,  although  an  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Canary’s  had  been  the 
mother  of  perfectly  clear  Mules. 

Not  Fashionably  Bred. 

Then  on  another  occasion,  from  a 
hen  Canary  with  no  illustrious  ancestors, 
I  bred  much  handsomer  Mules,  one  with 
a  perfectly  clear  yellow  breast  and  a 
little  crest  on  the  head,  as  the  mother 
was  a  crested  Canary.  After  in-breed¬ 
ing  for  many  years,  I  produced  the  year 
before  last  a  hen  Canary  that  I  thought 
really  did  look  likely  to  be  the  mother 
of  Light  Mules.  She  was  nearly  white, 
except  for  cinnamon  markings  on  head 
and  wings,  and,  of  course,  with  pink 
eyes.  Great  was  the  excitement  last 
summer  when,  after  two  nests  of  empty 
eggs,  one  young  Goldfinch  Mule  was 
hatched,  but  I  must  say,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  hopes  raised  by  her  mother’s 
lovely  appearance  and  pedigree,  “  Ena  ” 
is  a  very  ordinary  little  dark  Mule,  and 
her  only  charms  are  her  extreme  docility 
and  intelligence.  And  now  I  come  to 
the  last  Mule  whose  history  I  have  to 
relate. 


Mule' 
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My  Greenfinch  Mule. 

A  wounded  Greenfinch  flew  into  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  mine  through  an 
open  window.  He  may  have  been  hurt 
by  a  cat ;  anyhow,  his  wing  was  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  he  never  recovered  the  use  of 
it,  but  he  soon  made  himself  happy  in 
a  cage,  and  became  very  tame.  After 
two  or  three  years  he  was  given  to  me, 
and  as  he  w^s  then  in  full  song  I  thought 
I  would  provide  him  with  a  mate. 
During  that  summer  and  the  following 
one  I  tried  him  with  five  different  hen 
Canaries,  but  he  took  a  violent  dislike 
to  each  of  them  until  the  fifth. 

He  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  her,  and 
all  went  wrell.  Two  young  birds  were 
hatched,  but  one  of  them  was  deformed 
and  blind,  and  had  to  be  destroyed. 
The  other,  “  Leo,”  is  very  like  a  Green¬ 
finch,  but  much  more  slim,  and  of  a 
much  brighter  shade  of  green.  The 
yellow  bars  on  the  wings  are  very 
clearly  defined,  and  in  the  spring 
the  top  of  his  head  is  very  lustrous,  his 
under  parts  are  bright  yellowish-green, 
and  he  is  all  life  and  vivacity.  His 
mother  was  a  handsome  jonque  Canary, 
which  accounts  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
plumage. 

He  has  three  distinct  songs,  one  that 
of  a  Canary,  another  that  of  the  Green¬ 
finch,  and  a  third  is  the  song  of  a  Gold¬ 
finch  which  was  in  the  same  room  with 
him  when  he  first  began  to  sing.  He  is 
more  of  a  Greenfinch  than  a  Canary  in 
his  ways,  and  is  a  very  strong  bii  d, 
never  ailing  and  always  bright  and 
cheerful.  As  pets  I  much  prefer  Mules 
to  Canaries;  they  have  much  more  in¬ 
telligence,  and,  being  more  hardy,  they 
live  longer. 


The  Names  of  the 
Lapwing. 

A  Northern  writer,  speaking  of  the 
many  names  of  the  Lapwing,  says : — 
“  *  Tuchit  or  Teuchit  ’  is  good  Scots- 
Northumbrian  for  the  bird  more  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  the  Lapwing.  If  the 
more  uncouth  name  is  unknown  in  Ber¬ 
wickshire  to-day  it  is  only  another  proof 
that  the  robust  appellatives  of  the  north- 
country  are  gradually  giving  way  before 
the  more  euphonious  but  less  expressive 
alternatives  of  the  south.  Leyden  has 
referred  to  the  Tuq'uheit  or  Lapwing. 
But  the  name  is  centuries  older  than  the 
poet  of  bonnie  Teviotdale.  It  is  found 
and  frequently  repeated  in  precisely  this 
form  in  ‘  The  Houlat,’  by  John  Holland, 
about  1450,  an  elaborate  satire  on 
James  II.  of  Scotland.  The  name 
‘  Tuquheit  ’  is,  however,  by  no  means 
universal  among  the  early  poets,  and 
which  of  the  two  is  prior  in  point  of 
time  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide.  In 
the  ‘  Assembly  of  Foules,’  Chaucer  re¬ 
cites  a  list  of  English  birds  ‘  of  every 
kind  that  men  thinke  may,’  from  the 
‘  royall  egle  ’  to  the  ‘  nobill  nightingall,’ 
and  ‘  The  fals  Lapwing,  full  of 
trecherie.’  And  the  latter  name  made 
its  appearance  early  in  Berwickshire,  foi 
in  ‘  Thanks  for  a  Summer  Day,’  by 
Alexander  Hume  of  Polwart,  circa  1575, 
a  delightfully  natural  description  of 
rural  sights  and  sounds,  of  birds,  and 
bees,  and  ‘  rowtting  kye  and  jolie  hirds,’ 
the  subject  of  this  interesting  contro¬ 
versy  is  introduced  in  the  following 
quatrain 

“  Quhilk  (the  dawn  of  day)  sune  perceaves  the 
lytill  larkis, 

The  Lapwing  and  the  snype, 

And  tunes  theair  sangs  like  nature’s  clerkis 
Ouer  medow,  muir,  and  strype.’  ” 


The  Monarch 
of  the  Air. 
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The  Monarch  of  the  Air, 

A  Thrilling  Story  of  the  Hunting  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  in  Sutherlandshire. 


There  are  not  a  few  Golden  Eagles 
left  in  Sutherlandshire  and  other  parts 
of  North  Britain.  In  the  deer  forests 
they  are  welcome  chiefly  because  they 
help  to  keep  a  check  on  the  Grouse, 
which  have  so  bad  a  habit  of  upsetting 
the  stalker’s  best-laid  plans  by  rising 
with  a  big  noise  at  the  wrong  moment, 
and  so  alarming  the  deer.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  still  possible  to  go  Eagle-nesting 
by  the  end  of  March,  before  the  mountain 
snows  have  melted,  if  only  one  can  get 
into  the  good  graces  of  a  deerkeeper  or 
a  shepherd,  who  generally  has  his  own 
opinion  about  Eagles  and  hates  them 
as  vermin.  Although  not  a  few  clutches 
of  eggs  are  hatched  off  safely  year  by 
year,  the  Eaglets,  when  half-grown  at 
the  age  of  four  weeks,  are  often  taken 
by  the  natives.  In  places  not  easily 
accessible  the  mother-bird  may  first 
have  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  device, 
commonly  used,  of  a  truss  or  bundle  of 
cotton  wool  secured  to  a  rope.  Whep 
the  bundle  is  lowered  into  the  eyrie  the 
old  bird,  turning  on  her  back,  strikes 
upwards  with  her  talons  and  fastens 
her  claws  so  tightly  into  it  that  her  7 -lb. 
weight  can  be  hauled  up  or  flung  aside 
out  of  the  way  until,  by  dint  of  a  little 
careful  downward  climbing,  the  Eaglets 
are  secured.  What  may  be  their  ulti¬ 
mate  fate  depends  on  the  designs  of  the 
climbers. 

Eagles  and  Their  Age. 

One  day,  says  a  writer  in  the  “  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,”  when  snow  lay  deep 
in  the  corries,  my  friend  Aquila  Scott 
and  I  were  joined  by  a  deerkeeper 
named  Allan  Macgregor,  and  together 
we  set  off  on  our  search.  We  had  not 
proceeded  very  far  when  Aquila  called 
out,  “Oh,  look  you!  Yonder  he  sails! 
The  Golden  Eagle  !  ”  About  three  miles 


away,  rising  sheer  from  the  mountain 
side,  a  peculiar  pinnacle  of  rock  pierced 
the  sky.  It  appeared  to  me  that  from 
this  very  pinnacle  the  Eagle  had  swooped 
down  into  the  plain,  taking  two  or  three 
spiral  turns  when  near  the  valley  as  if 
to  break  the  impetus.  A  little  while, 
and  we  beheld  him  rising  from  the 
valley  with  some  creature  of  no  great 
weight  gripped  between  his  talons,  and 
we  watched  him  sail  through  the  air  in 
the  direction  of  the  pinnacle.  This  was 
now  our  destination.  Allan  Macgregor 
said  it  had  been  used  as  a  landmark  by 
a  pair  of  Eagles  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  his  lifetime.  Eagles,  he  said, 
lived  often  to  a  very  great  age  and  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  a  neighbourhood  for 
life,  annexing  the  whole  property ;  and 
he  knew  that  a  pair  made  their  nest  just 
at  the  pinnacle’s  base.  Definite  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  kind  is  most  useful  to 
earnest  naturalists  in  want  of  eggs,  else 
they  may  have  to  wander  about  in  peri¬ 
lous  places  above  snow-line  for  hours  in 
hope  of  flushing  a  bird  before  they  can 
get  some  clue  to  the  position  of  her 
nest. 

On  the  March. 

Far  in  the  distance  were  snow-capped 
peaks  and  a  steely-grey  loch  on  whose 
surface  Allan  said  he  had  often  shot 
wild  Swans  in  winter-time.  Pre¬ 
sently  we  were  up  to  our  knees 
in  the  water  at  its  shallowest  ford ; 
then  we  went  panting  on  all  fours 
up  to  the  screes  and  through  the 
pine  trees  on  the  steep  slope  above 
the  rivulet’s  left  bank.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
tall  fronds  of  last  season’s  bracken, 
though  we  were  charmed  into  making 
work  feel  comparatively  easy  by  the 
music  of  a  Ring-Ousel  perched  on  a 
rowan  bush. 


The  Monarch 
of  the  Air. 
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A  Risky  Climb. 

We  climbed  over  ledges  of  adaman¬ 
tine  rock  coated  with  bright  green 
mosses  as  soft  as  plush,  their  interstices 
lined  with  rare  fern.  At  length  we  at¬ 
tained  a  flat  ridge,  on  which  we  paused 
a  moment  to  look  around  and  take 
breath  beside  a  row  of  .gnarled  old  yews. 
Allan  insisted  on  sitting  down  to  smoke 
his  pipe  in  comfort  and  take  a  pull  at 
the  flask.  It  was  long  past  mid-day 
when  we  made  a  move  for  the  culminat¬ 
ing  effort.  We  had  reached  a  great 
altitude;  but  we  had  still,  inch  by  inch, 
to  overcome  some  hundreds  of  narrow 
ledges,  pulling  ourselves  up  by  the 
tough  juniper  and  yew  trees.  Where  such 
bushes  did  not  come  to  our  aid  we  were 
compelled  to  find  the  next  ledge  over¬ 
head  by  feeling  for  it  with  our  hands, 
pulling  up  to  it  by  power  of  muscle. 
Within  about  half  an  hour’s  time  we 
came  out  on  a  giddy,  glittering,  razor- 
edge  of  stone,  which  may  have  been 
quartz  or  felspar,  immediately  behind 
the  eagles’  pinnacle.  How  far  its  roots 
struck  down  we  could  not  possibly  tell. 

At  the  Nest. 

The  nest  we  looked  for  lay  in  a 
cranny  on  one  side  the  pinnacle.  It 
must  have  been  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
was  constructed  mostly  of  pine  twigs 
and  lined  with  roots,  grass,  and  some 
wool  in  the  centre.  There  were  traces 
of  food  left  by  the  female  bird;  but  I 
think  that  had  our  visit  been  deferred 
until  May,  when  the  Eaglets  were  being 
fed,  we  should  have  seen  plenty  of 
feathers,  feet,  bones,  and  skulls.  We 
should  have  seen  the  remains  of  Grouse, 
Golden  Plover,  possibly  Ptarmigan, 
Meadow  Pipits,  and  the  like,  to  say 
nothing  of  putrid  pieces  of  lamb,  hare, 
rabbit,  and  rat  flesh.  Plumage  and 
pelage  are,  however,  stripped  clean; 
mammals  and  snakes  are  decapitated 
before  a  young  bird  is  allowed  to  eat  of 
them.  On  the  lining  of  wool  lay,  as 
Aquila  had  foretold,  two  very  big  eggs 
with  whitish  shells,  and  these  he  was 
anxious  to  secure  before  either  of  their 
owners  returned.  To  reach  them  we 


thought  it  expedient  to  use  the  rope  and 
slings  we  had  brought ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  possibly  have  done 
without  them,  the  cranny  was  so  steep. 
Why  both  birds  were  away  froin  the  eggs 
remains  to  this  day  something  of  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me.  Possibly  the  male  was  forag¬ 
ing  a  great  distance  off,  and  the  female 
had  stolen  away  silently  to  inform  him 
of  the  danger. 


A  Fight  for  the  Eggs. 

How  great,  then,  was  our  consterna¬ 
tion  when  we  heard  a  sudden  screaming 
and  wing-flapping  just  as  Aquila  stooped 
to  seize  the  eggs.  The  chief  proprietor 
had  indeed  returned,  and  she  struck  off 
my  cap  with  her  enormous  wings,  which 
next  moment  she  furled  so  as  to 
approach  the  nest.  In  a  trice  she  had 
combed  Aquila’s  hair  with  her  claws, 
while  in  rising  to  beat  her  back  he  sus¬ 
tained  a  severe  blow  by  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  her  bluish,  horn-coloured  beak. 
At  this  juncture  the  rope,  none  too  long, 
was  dragged  completely  through  my 
hands,  for  while  aiming  stones  at  the 
bird  Aquila  lost  his  foothold  and  fell  a 
matter  of  12  ft.  into  a  secondary  cranny 
below  the  nest.  In  pursuing  him  the 
Eagle  sustained  a  crushing,  but  after 
that  mishap  she  seemed  pleased  to  get 
away,  and  away  she  flew  erratically, 
yelping  not  unlike  a  dog.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  see  Aquila  climbing  back, 
apparently  unhurt.  He  had  made  quite 
sure  of  the  eggs,  and  had  placed  them 
carefully  in  a  hay-lined  box,  as  if  no¬ 
thing  unusual  had  happened.  He  threw 
up  to  me  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  I  had 
him  in  a  minute  or  two  landed  behind 
the  pinnacle,  where,  mindless  of  the 
bruises  on  his  forehead,  we  gloated  over 
the  eggs  for  a  little  time.  They  were 
big  ovals  of  dirty  white  “  colour,” 
marked  with  a  little  rusty  red;  but  more 
redness  seems  to  come  out  after  the  eggs 
have  found  their  place  in  the  cabinet. 
We  retraced  our  steps  quickly,  and 
found  the  deerkeeper  reposing,  quietly 
asleep,  in  the  alcove  just  where  we  had 
left  him. 
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Notes  from  an  Old  Diary. 

By  T.  H.  KINCH. 

( Continued  from  Page  90.) 


Bird  Tife  in  our  Schools. 

Cannot  bird  life — its  modes,  ways, 
and  usefulness — be  introduced  into 
schools,  and  taught  the  young?  Many 
a  useful  lesson  could  be  taught,  if  only 
to  promote  kindness  and  check  cruelty. 
It  would  be  far  better  than  some  of  the 
lessons  now  taught.  Thanks  to  some  of 
our  large  manufacturing  firms,  pictures 
of  birds,  etc.,  are  now  hung  up  in  the 
schools.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  for  there  is  nothing  like 
making  a  good  impression  on  the  young. 
Many  a  coloured  plate  of  birds  have  I 
given  to  boys  interested  in  birds,  and 
many  a  time  have  I  named  the  eggs  for 
them,  and  assisted  them  to  study  bird 
life.  It  is  not  so  many  weeks  ago  that 
I  gave  away  several  hundreds  of  old 
papers  I  had  by  me  relating  to  birds, 
rabbits,  etc.,  as  I  was  about  to  remove. 
This  gift,  I  hope,  will  have  a  good 
effect,  and  make  a  few  fanciers  in  either 
fur  or  feather.  Since  this  gift  I  have 
had  no  end  of  schoolboys  calling  on  me 
for  papers,  and  bringing  dead  birds, 
moths,  etc.  One  boy  of  about  eight 
years,  after  reading  the  papers,  brought 
me  a  rabbit  to  know  if  it  was  a  pure¬ 
bred  one.  Another  brought  me  a  Canary 
to  see  if  it  was  a  cock,  as  he  had  bought 
i:  for  one.  I  had  to  laugh  over  it,  for 
it  was  only  a  hen,  but  I  found  out  what 
he  had  given  for  it,  and  who  he  had 
bought  it  from.  I  sent  the  seller  a 
sharp  note  for  deceiving  the  boy,  and 
he  at  last  changed  it  for  a  cock.  I  am 
always  glad  to  help  boys.  I  suppose 
it  is  because  I  have  not  any  of  my  own. 
All  the  boys  know  me,  and  come  with 
all  sorts  of  things.  Only  two  or  three 
days  ago  one  found  a  gold  wedding  ring. 
This  he  offered  to  sell  me  for  a  penny. 
I  took  it,  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  and 
sent  it  to  his  parents.  It  has  since 
found  its  owner,  and  the  boy  rewarded. 


For  such  simple  acts  of  kindness  to 
children  I  always  consider  I  am  amply 
repaid. 

About  the  Tits. 

To  go  back  to  birds.  I  have  caught 
in  my  trap  cage  four  different  kinds  of 
Tits— Cole,  Blue,  Oxeye,  and  Longtail. 
The  three  first-named  I  have  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  a  large  cage,  but  soon  got  tired 
of  them,  as  they  were  too  restless  all 
together,  and  required  too  much  insecti¬ 
vorous  foods,  and  are  not  desirable  pets 
if  all  together.  I  selected  one  of  the 
best  Oxeyed  Tits,  and  kept  him  by 
himself.  This  bird  got  very  tame,  was 
a  great  pet,  and  would  take  food  from 
my  fingers.  I  kept  him  for  over  three 
years,  and  at  last  I  accidentally  poisoned 
him  by  giving  him  some  flies  brought  to 
me  which  were  caught  on  a  flypaper.  T 
was  not  aware  of  how  they  were 
procured. 

I  once  kept  a  pair  of  Long-tailed 
Tits  in  a  large  waggon  cage,  but  they 
were  not  long  before  they  destroyed  their 
tails,  and  got  so  unsightly  that  I  gave 
them  their  liberty.  The  Cole  Tits  soon 
got  tame  in  confinement,  but  the  Blue 
Tits  did  not.  These  birds  I  never 
attempted  to  hand-rear ;  not  that  1 
should  have  failed  to  do  so,  but  did  not 
care  sufficiently  for  them. 

On  Hand-rearing. 

Many  a  nest  of  Redstarts  have  I  hand- 
reared.  I  was  always  fond  of  them ; 
the  cocks  are  very  handsome  birds  when 
moulted  well,  and  can  be  kept  in  con¬ 
finement  for  some  time.  One,  a  great 
favourite,  I  had  over  four  years,  and  1 
think  after  each  moult  he  looked  better. 
I  had  a  good  offer  made  for  him  and 
let  him  go.  Robins  were  always  great 
favourites  of  mine.  Most  winters  have 
I  caught  one  or  two,  and  liberated  in 
the  spring.  One  I  kept  for  two  years, 
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which  caused  great  surprise  to  everyone 
who  saw  it.  They  prophesied  the  bad 
luck  it  would  bring  me — it  was  a  sure 
sign  that  I  should  have  a  broken  limb. 
Well,  I  can  now  say  I  never  had  a 
broken  limb,  but,  unfortunately,  I  had 
to  have  a  leg  off ;  but  that  was  not  the 
bird’s  fault.  After  I  released  it,  I  still 
used  to  feed  it,  and  it  kept  about  the 
garden  for  months,  until  another  one 
came,  and  they  fought,  so  it  was  killed. 

Concerning  Greenfinches. 

The  Greenfinches  have  also  been 
great  favourites  of  mine.  Only  three 
years  ago  I  hand-reared  a  nest,  giving 
them  all  away,  also  a  large  cock  bird. 
This  bird  was  with  my  Canaries,  and 
learnt  a  great  many  of  their  notes,  and 
could  sing  nearly  as  well,  but  if  the 
Canaries  got  to  higher  notes  then  he 
would  screech,  which  so  upset  my  wife 
that  I  gave  him  away  to  a  friend,  who 
would  not  part  with  it  for  any  money. 
A  cock  Greenfinch  I  had  previous  to 
this  I  tried  the  colour  food  on  it.  I 
cannot  say  that  anything  is  gained,  as 
the  natural  colours  do  not,  in  my 
opinion,  come  out  so  nice. 

About  Colour  Feeding. 

I  hope  the  colour  feeding  of  British 
birds  will  soon  cease,  so  as  we  can  get 
Nature  from  Nature’s  birds.  Canaries 
are,  of  course,  quite  different ;  feed 
them  if  you  like,  but  don’t  attempt  to 
improve  on  Nature.  I  do  hope  the  time 
will  come,  and  soon,  when  all  British 
birds  will  be  exhibited  in  their  natural 
plumage.  This  will  increase  the  entries, 
and  cause  many  more  to  take  them  up. 
One  of  the  great  secrets  is  to  give  them 
a  natural  moult  out  of  doors,  with 
plenty  of  Nature’s  foods.  The  colours 
will  then  come.  The  bath,  of  course, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Many  a  grand 
bird  have  I  moulted  in  this  way.  If 
they  are  moulted  indoors  the  colours 
are,  of  course,  not  so  brilliant.  Yellow- 
hammers  I  am  also  fond  of,  and  their 
colour  I  have  brought  out  more  beauti¬ 
ful  with  a  yellow  feed.  This  bird  will 
show  colour  feeding,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  seed-eating  bird.  The  yellow 


and  grey  Wagtails  I  have  also  colour 
fed. 

A  Nest  of  Goldfinches. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  I  caged  a 
nest  of  Goldfinches.  I  found  the  nest 
with  three  young  ones  ready  to  fly.  They 
were  too  far  gone  to  hand-rear,  as  they 
flew  out  of  the  nest  on  my, going  to  the 
trees.  These  were  pear  tree  birds.  (1 
have  found,  I  think,  more  nests  in  apple 
trees  than  any  other.)  I  caged  them, 
and  all  three  turned  out  to  be  cocks. 
The  largest  bird  and  the  smallest  I  kept 
for  myself,  and  the  middle  one  I  gave 
away.  Strange  to  say,  my  birds  would 
not  pair  with  the  Canary,  but  the  one 
I  gave  away  did,  and  had  four  young 
ones  the  first  nest,  but  all  as  dark  as 
Sparrows.  The  next  nest  only  two 
young  ones  were  hatched.  Then  the 
hen  Canary  died  when  the  young  were 
about  ten  days  old.  I  successfully 
hand-reared  them,  and  they  turned  out 
to  be  cock  and  hen,  but  both  dark. 

Mules  Breeding. 

I  had  seen  them  pair,  but  I 
took  no  notice  of  them,  as  I  was 
well  aware  that  Mules  never  bred ; 
but  I  found  two  eggs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cage.  These  I  carefully 
marked,  and  put  under  a  hen  Canary 
which  was  sitting.  Both  proved  to  have 
birds  in  them,  but  they  had  died  at 
about  the  tenth  day.  This  fact  some 
may  dispute.  It  quite  surprised  me,  foi' 
I  never  expected  the  eggs  to  be  full. 
So  there  is  something  yet  to  be  learned 
from  Mules.  They  will  breed,  but  of 
course  not  freely.  I  have  heard  of  a 
similar  instance,  which  I  did  not  at  the 
time  credit,  but  after  my  experience  1 
thought  it  was  correct,  although  no 
young  was  hatched,  one  egg  out  of 
three  only  being  fertile.  Since  this 
happened,  some  years  ago,  I  have  noticed 
where  young  have  been  produced  from 
Mules.  Whether  there  is  anything  to  be 
gained  from  this  cross  I  have  yet  to 
learn,  but  it  will  be  satisfactory  if  this 
problem  is  solved,  and  that  Mules  will 
breed.  I  don’t  think  they  will  turn  out 
exhibition  specimens,  only  quite  ordinary 
Mutes. 
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The  Norwich  is  the  most  popular  breed  amongst  Canary  lovers,  and  here  are  portrayed  a  trio  showing 
both  the  Crested  and  Plainheaded  members  of  the  family. 
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Soirve  British  Firvches. 

With  Observations  Thereon. 

By  J.  S.  CRAWFORD. 


Of  our  many  classified  British  birds 
the  members  of  the  Finch  family  are 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  it  is 
with  these  beautiful  feathered  friends  I 
purpose  dealing,  in  this  short,  But  I 
trust  not  uninteresting,  article.  There  is 
no  doubt  much  that  has  already  been 
written,  and  many  splendid  plates 
published  of  these,  as  well  as  many 
others  of  our  feathered  tribes,  to  which 
Cage  Birds  and  the  Bird  World 
have  added  their  share  of  these 
splendid  bird  plates,  through  the  pages 
of  these  very  interesting  journals,  and 
which,  of  course,  all  go  to  familiarise 
strangers  with  the  originals.  There  are 
many  who  know  these  Finches  only  as 
prisoners  behind  cage  bars,  being  one 
and  all  very  suitable  cage  birds,  but  my 
object  in  this  article  will  be  to  deal  with 
this  family  in  their  wild  state,  among 
their  native  haunts,  where  these  Finches 
are  likely  to  be  found,  their  nests,  eggs, 
and  notes.  First  in  my  notebook  comes 
the : — 

Bullfinch  ( Pyrrhula  Europaea). 

This  bird  has  indeed  a  bullish  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  his  thick-set  head  covered 
with  a  cap  of  deep  black,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  his  prominent  head  that 

Bully  ”  derives  the  prefix  to  his  name. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  not  quite  familiar 
with  the  Bullfinch,  it  may  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  describe  him,  and  also  the 
other  members  of  this  interesting  group 
dealt  with,  so  I  will  insert  a  description 
of  each  Finch  as  I  go  along. 

The  cock  Bullfinch,  as  already  noted, 
has  a  deep  black  head  covering,  this 
colour  coming  well  below  the  eye,  the 
crown  is  somewhat  flattish,  and  the  bill 
is  a  little  hawk-like.  He  has  a  deep  red 
breast,  with  shoulders  and  back  bluish- 
ash,  belly  and  rump  being  white,  legs 


dusky  brown  and  claws  black.  The  hen 
Bullfinch  is  more  soberly  clad  than  her 
mate,  the  breast  and  back  being  dullish 
brown  in  colour. 

The  Bullfinch  inhabits  well-wooded 
districts  as  a  rule.  The  Bullfinch,  like 
the  Robin  and  Tits,  retreats  from  our 
gardens  and  orchards  further  afield  in 
the  spring,  and  during  the  summer 
months  he  is  found  feeding  on  insects, 
and  also  berries  of  various  kinds.  When 
winter  again  comes  round  he  draws 
nearer  the  habitation  of  man,  and  his 
diet  then  consists  of  hips  and  haws, 
groundsel,  dock  seeds,  and  the  Bullfinch 
will  sometimes  visit  our  bird  tables  in 
hard  weather,  but  his  visits  are  rare. 

A  Slovenly  Builder. 

For  such  a  handsome  and  tidy  fellow 
the  Bullfinch  is  somewhat  of  a  slovenly 
nest  builder,  and  not  an  early  one  at  that, 
as  May  is  usually  ushered  in  before  the 
home  of  the  Bullfinch  is  found,  although 
an  occasional  nest  may  be  taken  in 
April.  His  nest  is  constructed  of  twigs 
and  rootlets  woven  together,  the  former 
usually  being  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
structure,  and  is  lined-  with  hair, 
feathers  and  wool,  and  is  ofttimes  placed 
in  a  high  hedge  some  distance  from  the 
ground,  though  more  often  in  a  fir  or 
other  tree.  Five  is  the  usual  number  of 
eggs  laid,  and  these  are  of  a  ground- 
coloured  greenish-blue,  spotted  and 
streaked  with  dark  purple  brown  marks, 
and  mostly  towards  the  larger  end,  but 
I  have  seen  these  fairly  well  distributed 
over  the  egg  in  some  cases. 

Musical  Bowers  not  Great. 

Like  his  nest,  his  song  is  not  of  much 
account,  being  somewhat  harsh  in  tone, 
but  he  has  a  plaintive  call  note.  His 
powers  of  imitation,  however,  are 
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wonderful.  In  confinement  he  can  be 
taught  to  pipe  a  tune  deliciously,  and,  no 
doubt,  from  this  comes  the  term 
“Piping  Bullfinches.”  He  is  altogether  a 
splendid  cage  bird,  and  much  sought 
after  by  keepers  of  British  birds.  He 
will  also  breed  in  the  cage  with  the 
Canary,  the  young  of  the  pair  being 
known  as  mules.  (See  Canary-Bullfinch 
Hybrids  in  Bird  World  Magazine  of 
January.)  I  would  here  point  out  there 
is  a  Bullfinch  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
“  Siberian  Bullfinch,”  which  is  a  much 
bigger  bird  than  our  native  Bullfinch. 

Bullies  Deadliest  Knemy. 

The  deadliest  enemy  the  pretty  Bull¬ 
finch  has  is  the  gardener,  and  I  would 
here  beg  reference  to  the  old  animosity 
that  exists  between  the  fruit  grower  and 
the  Bullfinch.  Now,  the  gardener  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Bullfinch  destroys  his 
berries,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be 
denied,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
more  owing  to  the  grubs  which  are  to  be 
found  in  these  berries,  that  the  Bullfinch 
destroys  the  fruit,  and,  again,  I  would 
ask,  does  the  gardener  never  prune  his 
bushes?  Many  feasible  arguments  have 
been  put  against  this  sad  question  by 
many  of  our  present-day  writers,  but  I 
fear  to  very  little  effect,  as  the  Bullfinch 
is  still  harassed  by  the  gardener  and  his 
shot  gun,  wherever  he  may  appear,  and 
whenever  the  gardener  may  get  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and,  further,  I  consider  it  only 
fair  to  argue  that  the  Bullfinch  be 
examined  at  other  times  of  the  year,  and 
not  solely  at  the  time  of  the  ripening 
fruit,  and  would  point  out,  as  already 
explained,  that  the  Bullfinch  is  a 
destroyer  of  injurious  insects,  and  surely 
this  should  make  a  counterbalance,  and 
if  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  matter,  I  feel 
inclined  to  give  the  bird  the  benefit  of 
this. 

Harassed  by  Bird-Catchers. 

The  Bullfinch  is  also  harassed  by  bird- 
catchers,  being,  as  already  noted,  a  very 
suitable  cage  bird,  and  bird-catching  is 
a  practice  which  cannot  be  stamped  out, 
especially  so  as  there  is  an  evergrowing 


demand  for  Bullfinches,  so  one  can 
easily  understand  that  between  the 
gardener  and  his  shot  gun,  and  the  bird- 
catcher,  the  multiplication  of  the  bird  is 
seriously  interfered  with,  and  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  learn  of  the  evergrow¬ 
ing  scarcity  of  the  Bullfinch  about  our 
shires,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  Bullfinch 
is  indeed  a  valuable  bird  to  the  agricul¬ 
turist  as  an  insect  destroyer,  and  worthy 
of  every  protection  afforded  it. 

A  Queer  Sparrow. 

I  would  also  mention  I,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  happened  to  see  a  couple  of  Bull¬ 
finches  (male  and  female),  as  part  of  the 
bag  of  a  Sparrow  Club,  and  how  the 
members  of  these  Sparrow  Clubs  come  to 
class  the  Bullfinch  with  the  much- 
harassed  Sparrow  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  Surely  the  question  is  one 
worth  studying,  and  I  trust  that  what  I 
have  said  on  the  matter  will  be  sufficient 
to  induce  my  readers  to  study  the  bird 
in  the  true  naturalist’s  spirit,  and  not  in 
that  of  bloodshed.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  draw  my  readers’  attention  to  the 
supplement  of  the  Bird  World  of 
December  last  of  the  Bullfinch,  which 
will  give  them  a  better  description 
of  the  bird  than  merely  a  dry  descrip¬ 
tion  on  paper.  There  we  see  him 
perched  beside  his  sitting  mate,  on  a 
branch  covered  with  blossoms,  and  his 
being  coloured,  is  very  life-like.  Next 
on  my  notebook  comes  the : — 

Goldfinch  ( Carduelis  elegans). 

Known  also  as  Goldie,  Thistle  Finch, 
Goldspink,  King  Harry  Redcap,  Proud 
Tailor,  Red -fronted  Thistle  Finch,  etc.) 
the  young  being  known  in  some  localities 
as  Grey  Pates  or  Grey  Heads.  Like 
the  bird  previously  dealt  with  (Bullfinch) 
the  Goldfinch  is  most  conspicuous  about 
the  head,  the  front  of  which  being  deep 
or  blood  red,  hence  the  term  “  Red- 
fronted  Thistle  Finch,”  and  he  has  also 
been  called  the  “  Seven-coloured  Linnet.” 
He  is  the  most  handsome  of  his  family, 
and  has  been  termed  the  most  beautiful 
of  British  birds,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  rightly  deserves  his  title.  In 
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size  he  is  about  five  inches,  has  a  bhwk. 
collar  at  the  back  of  his  head,  with  the 
front  of  head  and  feathers  round  the 
base  of  the  bill  deep  or  blood  red ;  the 
cheeks,  front  of  neck,  and  under-parts 
being  white;  back,  dark  brown;  wings, 
variegated  with  white,  yellow,  and 
black ;  the  tail  also  being  black,  tipped 
with  white.  He  is  a  very  sprightly  and 
beautiful  Finch  withal,  and  is  a  very 
useful  one  to  the  agriculturist. 

A  Good  Architect. 

The  Goldfinch  builds  a  very  pretty 
and  neat  nest,  this  being  similar  to  that 
of  the  Chaffinch  (next  Finch  having 
attention),  though  smaller  in  size,  and 
is  usually  found  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  though,  if  the  winter  has  been 
mild,  like  the  Bullfinch  a  nest  may  be 
found  about  the  last  week  in  April.  The 
nest  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  an  apple 
or  other  fruit  tree,  but  sometimes  in  a 
thick  bush,  and  the  bird  also  favours 
the  fir  at  times.  The  nest  is  con¬ 
structed  of  green  bents,  moss,  lichens, 
thistle  and  yellow  down,  feathers,  hair 
and  wool,  but  a  good  deal  depends 
altogether  on  the  locality  and  materials 
it  affords.  The  eggs,  of  which  there  are 
usually  five,  are  bluish-white  or  pale 
grey,  spotted  with  greyish-purple  and 
red-brown,  and  sometimes  sparingly 
streaked  with  same.  The  Goldfinch 
has  a  very  pleasing  and  harmonious 
song,  which  endears  it  to  all  keepers  of 
British  birds  as  a  cage  bird. 

An  Agricultural  Benefactor. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Gold¬ 
finch  is  a  great  benefactor  to  the  agri¬ 
culturist,  and  this  is  to  be  specially 
noted  in  fruit  plantations,  orchards, 
and  gardens.  Goldfinches  feed  their 
young  on  a  great  many  insects,  and 
yearly  clear  off  great  quantities  of  the 
apple  aphis  and  apple  sucker,  also  the 
caterpillars  of  that  very  destructive 
moth,  viz.,  the  winter  moth.  They  also 
feed  on  the  flower-heads  of  chickweed, 
groundsel,  etc.,  as  well  as  weed  seeds, 
weeds,  and  grains.  They  also  include 
in  their  diet  plantains,  burdock,  docks, 


groundsel,  sorrel,  dandelions,  charlock, 
wild  mustard,  and  many  other  weeds 
which  are  injurious  to  crops  and  enemies 
of  the  gardener,  so  we  see  that  the 
Goldfinch  is  of  immense  value  as  a 
destroyer  of  insects  and  objectionable 
weeds,  and  therefore  deserves  our  every 
protection. 

Excels  as  a  Cage  Bird. 

He  even  excels  the  Bullfinch  as  a 
cage  bird,  and  together  with  his  beauty 
and  pleasing  note  is  greatly  sought  after 
for  domestication.  But  alas !  his  virtues 
prove'  his  downfall,  great  numbers  of 
these  beautiful  Finches  being  caught 
every  year.  Like  the  Bullfinch,  the  sad 
fact  comes  home  to  us  vividly  of  the 
ever-growing  scarcity  of  the  Goldfinch, 
though,  from  information  I  glean,  per¬ 
haps  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  that 
of  the  former  bird,  and  for  the  reason 
of  this  we  must  look  principally  to  the 
bird-catcher  as  the  primitive  cause.  He 
is,  however,  I  learn,  increasing  in  some 
districts,  but  in  face  of  this  there  are 
districts  where  the  bird  is  practically 
extinct,  or  only  a  few  pairs  breeding 
annually,  and  thus  a  counter-balance  is 
formed.  Let  us  hope  he  will  increase 
more  and  more  every  year,  for  by  his 
beauty,  pleasing  song,  and  great  useful¬ 
ness,  he  is  worthy  of  our  most  careful 
protection. 

Most  Exhibitors'1  Eirst  Love. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  youth  starting 
in  the  very  interesting  and  fascinating 
hobby  of  British  bird-keeping  almost 
invariably  begins  with  a  Goldfinch.  I 
presume,  because  he  is  a  songster  easily 
kept  in  confinement,  having  a  rich 
voice,  being  altogether  beautiful,  and 
being  comparatively  cheap  to  purchase, 
thus  suiting  the  demands  of  a  shallow 
purse,  which  is,  of  course,  a  great  thing 
of  itself.  For  myself,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  any  boy  or  youth  who  an¬ 
ticipates  starting  in  the  hobby  of  wild 
bird-keeping  to,  perhaps  after  trying  his 
prentice  hand  at  the  common  Linnet, 
make  the  purchase  of  a  Goldfinch,  as 
he  makes  a  really  good  pet,  and  a  fine 
house  bird. 
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He  will  also  breed  with  the  Canary 
in  confinement,  the  young  of  the  twain 
being  called  Mules,  and  the  Canary- 
Goldfinch  Mule  is  a  really  splendid 
cage  bird,  and  an  excellent  singer, 
although  the  cross-breeding  is  perhaps 
rather  difficult  for  an  amateur  hand, 
and  anyone  anticipating  breeding  Mules 
should  first  get  a  lesson  from  an  old 
hand.  I  would  here  point  out  that,  like 
the  Bullfinch,  there  is  a  Siberian  Gold¬ 
finch,  and,  like  that  former  bird,  he  is 
a  bigger  and  stronger  bird  than  our 
native,  or  residential  Finch. 

The  Learning  of  Tricks . 

Some  Goldfinch  keepers  teach  their 
birds,  to  my  mind,  the  very  barbarous 
trick  of  drawing  their  own  water  and 
pulling  their  own  seed.  The  trick  is 
certainly  an  interesting  one,  but  in  order 
to  make  the  bird  accomplish  the  trick 
it  has  to  be  practically  starved,  which 
is  torture  to  it,  and,  though  bird  fan¬ 
ciers  argue  it  is  not  torture  after  the  bird 
has  learned  it,  which  is  no  doubt  true, 
still,  to  be  confined  behind  cage  bais 
is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  enough  without 
having  to  work  for  its  living,  and  we 
must,  I  am  sure,  all  admit  that  to  draw 
its  own  water  and  pull  its  own  seed  is 
work,  though  perhaps  pleasure  to  its 
owner.  I  understand,  however,  that  the 
custom  is  dying  out,  though  still  prac¬ 
tised  to  some  extent  on  the  Continent. 

The  bird  is  sometimes  caught  in  its 
wild  state  by  means  of  a  hen  decoy. 
This  decoy  is  placed  in  the  bottom  half 
of  a  partitioned  cage,  the  upper  half 
having  a  spring  door  on  top ;  the  cage  is 
placed  in  a  prominent  position  with  this 
flap  or  spring  door  opened,  and  when 
“  Goldie  ”  comes  along  he  flits  over  to 
the  cage  in  answer  to  the  hen  “  Goldie’s  ” 
call,  flies  in,  the  spring  door  shuts  down, 
and  someone  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  cock 
“  Goldie.”  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  devices  of  bird-catching,  and  this 
mode  is  also  practised  at  times  with  the 
Bullfinch.  We  now  come  to  the : — 

Chaffinch  (Fr  in  gill  a  C  celebs). 

This  bird  has  many  local  names,  such 
as  Shilfa,  Spink,  Twink  Shilta,  Chaffy, 


Shelly,  Spinx,  Beech  Finch,  Boldie, 
Wet  Bird,  Buck  Finch,  Dung  Finch,  etc. 
One  writer  asserts  in  regard  to  the 
Chaffinch  that  if  the  country  were  to  lose 
the  Chaffinch  it  would  lose  its  charm, 
and  another  writer  states,  and  1  agree 
with  him,  that  if  the  country  lost  the 
Chaffinch  it  would  be  nothing  short  of 
a  national  calamity.  When  in  the 
country  his  “  pink  ”  “  pink  ”  greets  us  at 
almost  every  turn.  Here  we  see  him 
tripping  down  the  lane  in  front  of  us, 
while  sometimes  we  see  a  flash  of  bright 
colouring — red,  green,  and  white — 
before  us,  and  the  “  Shilfa  ”  lands  in 
that  small  hedge  in  front,  raps  out  his 
“  pink  ”  “  pink,”  sees  us,  and  with 

another  flash  is  off  again.  He  is  indeed 
a  charm  to  the  country,  and  worthy  of 
his  title  as  being  one  of  Britain’s  most 
beautiful  birds.  He  is  a  very  common 
Finch,  and,  being  in  no  way  shy,  is 
easily  approached. 

His  size  is  about  6  in.,  has  a  black 
forehead,  with  nape  and  crown  greyish- 
blue;  back,  chestnut-coloured,  with  a 
green  sheen,  the  scapulars  being  simi¬ 
larly  coloured;  deep  red  breast,  verging 
into  white  on  the  belly  or  underparts. 
The  wings  are  black,  with  two  white 
prominent  bands  running  across  them, 
and  the  tail  is  black  also.  The  hen  is 
not  so  gaudily  coloured  as  her  mate, 
being  more  sober  in  colour,  this  being 
ashy-grey  and  yellow. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Mr.  Chaffinch 

whose  “Pink,”  “Pink,”  “Pink,” 
enlivens  many  a  country  walk. 
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Friend  or  Foe? 

By  “LICHEN  GREY/' 


The  reply  of  nine  out  of  every  ten 
gardeners  to  the  above  question  at  the 
present  time  would  probably  be  an  un¬ 
equivocal  “  foe  ”  as  regards  the  Thrush, 
for  all  members  of  the  genus  turdus  are 
notorious  fruit-eaters ;  but,  after  all,  the 
season  of  small  fruits  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  year,  and  it  is  to  these 
alone  that  the  common  Thrush  is  inimi¬ 
cal.  During  more  than  half  of  the 
twelve  months  its  food  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  snails,  worms,  slugs,  and 
insects,  and  in  helping  him  to  keep  these 
in  check  every  thoughtful  gardener  must 
recognise  the  Thrush  as  a  friend.  Even 
during  the  summer  months  its  diet  is 
largely  animal,  and  if  a  snail  and  a  ripe 
strawberry  be  placed  before  a  hungry 
Thrush  at  any  time  it  will  eat  the  former 
in  preference  to  the  latter.  To  the 
farmer  the  Thrush  is  nothing  but  a 
friend,  continually  engaged  in  ridding 
his  crops  of  some  pest  or  other ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  nurseryman 
and  he  who  devotes  his  attentions  to  the 


Photo  by]  [L.  Grey. 

The  Nest  Builder. 

“  Oft  an  unintruding  guest, 

I  watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day.” 


cultivation  of  flowers.  Overlooking  his 
predilection  for  berries,  the  Thrush  has 
not  a  single  bad  trait  in  his  character, 
and  if  we  place  his  petty  larcenies  in 
autumn  to  the  debit  of  his  account,  with 
how  much  is  he  entitled  to  have  it 
credited  for  his  song  in  spring?  It  was 
Byron  who  wrote  “  Tis  sweet  to  be 
awakened  by  the  Thrush,”  and  who  is 
there  who  would  not  endorse  the  senti¬ 
ment?  But  if  the  song  is  so  pleasing 
to  mankind,  who  can  guess  dimly  at  the 
meaning  of  the  language,  how  much 
sweeter  must  it  sound  in  the  attuned  ears 
of  his  mate  |  How  runs  it  ?  Macgilliv- 
ray  translated  it  as  follows  : — 

u  Dear,  dear,  dear, 

Is  the  rocky  glen  ; 

Far  away,  far  away,  far  away 
The  haunts  of  men. 

Here  shall  we  dwell  in  love, 

With  the  lark  and  the  dove, 

Cuckoo  and  corn-rail  ; 

Feast  on  the  banded  snail, 

Worm  and  gilded  fly. 


Photo  by]  IY*  Grey. 

The  Thrush’s  Tonic. 

“  To  clear  her  warbling  throate, 

The  Throstle  takes  the  snayle.” 
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Drink  of  the  crystal  rill, 

Winding  adown  the  hill, 

Never  to  dry. 

With  glee,  with  glee,  with  glee, 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  cheer  up,  here 
Nothing  to  harm  us  ;  then  sing  merrily, 
Sing  to  the  loved  ones  whose  nest  is  near, 
Qui,  qui,  qui,  kweeu,  quip, 

Tiurru,  tiurru,  chipiwi, 

Too-tee,  too-tee,  chiu  choo, 

Chirri,  chirri,  chooee, 

Quiu,  qui,  qui  !  ” 


would  be  considered  a  harsh  judge  who 
would  punish  ignorance  with  death. 

The  Song  Thrush  is  the  mavis  of  Scot¬ 
land,  though  that  name  is  sometimes 
applied  by  old  writers  to  the  Missel 
Thrush.  Thus  Spenser  says  : 

“  The  thrush  replyes  :  the  mavis  descant  plays.” 

And  Skelton,  in  Philip  Sparrow ,  writes  : 


Let  us,  then,  not  grudge  the  minstrel 
the  price  of  his  hire,  nor  blame  him 
because  he  fails  to  recognise  that  the 
table  which  Dame  Nature  replenishes 
with  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  is  not 
spread  for  him  as  well  as  for  us.  In¬ 
stinct  did  not  include  that  lesson  in  the 
curriculum,  and  if  we  would  teach  it 
now  let  us  do  so  in  reason  and  with 
mercy.  A  few  yards  of  netting  will  pro¬ 
tect  our  berries,  and  warn  the  Thrush 
that  his  presence  is  unwelcome,  but  he 


“  The  threstill  with  her  warblynge, 

The  mavis  with  her  whistell.” 

In  France  the  Thrush  is  Mauvis ;  in 
Spain,  Malvis.  Thrysce  was  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word,  which  is  still  almost  the 
exact  pronunciation  given  to  Thrush  in 
the  West  of  England.  Throstle  is  also 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  is  still  in  common  use 
in  many  parts.  In  Germany  we  have 
Drossel.  In  Wales  one  of  the  common 
names  of  the  Thrush  is  T  res  glen. 
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“The  Mavis  wild  wi’  many  a  note,  sings  drowsy  day  to  rest. 
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Sorrve  Irvterestirvg  Soft 

Bills. 

By  ‘  ‘  TYRONE ” 


The  Wheatear  ( Saxicola  CEuanthe.') 

Anyone  walking  on  the  Sussex  Downs, 
especially  near  Eastbourne,  must  have 
noticed  the  dainty  little  birds  posted 
watchfully  on  large  stones  or  clods  of 
earth,  from  which,  on  the  approach  of 
a  strange  human  being,  they  flit  to  a 
similar  point  of  vantage  a  little  further 
away.  They  have  a  habit  of  flitting 
their  wings  and  tails  in  a  manner  that 
shows  a  white  patch  on  the  back,  which 
is  concealed  when  the  bird  is  motionless. 
These  little  birds  are  Wheatears,  and 
the  colours  of  the  cock  when  in  spring 
plumage  are  a  beautiful  blending  of 
black  and  white,  and  soft  blue-grey.  His 
wings,  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  his  ear 
coverts  are  black ;  the  forehead  and 
patch  on  the  back  is  pure  white;  while 
the  back  is  bluish-grey,  and  the  breast 
a  pale  buff  colour.  When  he  is  out  of 
plumage,  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
he  very  much  resembles  his  mate,  who  is 
browner  in  colouring,  with  buff  mark¬ 
ings. 

Wheatears  come  to  England  in  the 
early  spring,  arriving  sometimes  as  soon 
as  the  beginning  of  March,  and  some 
have  even  been  seen  before  February  was 
gone ;  and  they  leave  us  again  some  time 
during  October.  Soon  after  they  arrive 
all  their  energies  are  directed  to  the  im¬ 
portant  business  of  nest-building,  and 
for  this  the  favourite  sites  are  either  a 
hole  in  the  ground  (perhaps  a  deserted 
rabbit  burrow),  or  a  snug  cranny  among 
rocks,  or  even  a  spot  out  in  the  open 
field,  sheltered  only  by  a  clod  of  earth. 
The  nest  is  very  snugly  and  softly 
lined,  and  generally  contains  five  or  six 
pale  blue  eggs.  There  are  usually  two 
broods  reared;  one  may  expect  to  find 
young  birds  in  the  nests  in  May  and 


July.  But  the  Wheatear’s  nest  is  very 
carefully  hidden,  and  is  difficult  to  find. 

A  Table  Delicacy. 

These  unlucky  little  birds  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  delicacy  fbr  the  table 
during  harvest  time,  when  they  get  very 
fat,  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  cap¬ 
tured  for  the  London  markets.  The 
shepherds  on  the  Sussex  Downs  catch 
them,  for  a  good  price  is  given,  especi¬ 
ally  now  that  there  are  fewer  birds  to  be 
obtained  in  the  South  of  England,  be¬ 
cause  cultivation  is  encroaching  on  the 
sheep  walks  and  commons;  but  in  the 
North  they  are  still  quite  common, 
especially  in  some  of  the  wilder  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  they  are  also  to  be  found 
in  sand  and  gravel  pits. 

Wheatears  ar'e  insectivorous  birds,  and 
in  a  wild  state  feed  on  various  insects, 
such  as  larvae,  butterflies,  small  flies, 
and  beetles,  grasshoppers,  spiders,  and 
small  snails. 

They  should  never  be  caged  unless 
their  owner  knows  something  of  their 
habits,  and  is  prepared  to  feed  and 
house  them  suitably,  for  they  are  not 
easy  birds  to  keep  in  captivity.  Many 
adult  Wheatears  can  never  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cage  life,  and  these  should  be 
released.  Young  birds  reared  from  the 
nest,  or  captured  very  young,  will  be 
more  easily  reconciled  ;  but  if  adults  are 
taken  at  all  they  should  be  caged  in 
autumn  when  the  moult  is  over. 

A  Suitable  Cage  Described. 

They  should  be  kept  in  a  large  cage, 
with  a  canvas  top  to  prevent  injury  to 
their  heads  if  they  attempt  to  fly  up¬ 
wards.  The  cage  should  have  three 
perches,  the  highest  being  in  the  middle, 
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and  of  course  the  food  and  water  vessels 
should  be  inside  the  cage.  In  addition 
.to  the  perches  the  Wheatear  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  glad  to  have  a  good-sized  stone 
to  rest  on,  such  as  he  would  be  likely 
to  choose  if  he  were  at  liberty. 


Food  for  Fresh-Caught  Birds. 

The  wild-caught  birds  should,  at  first, 
be  given  a  very  liberal  supply  of  live 
insects  until  they  are  accustomed  to  eat¬ 
ing  the  artificial  insectivorous  food;  and 
here  mealworms  and  house  black  beetles 
come  in  very  handy  when  spiders  and 
*  wild  ”  insects  are  scarce.  A  Wheatear 
may  safely  be  given  twenty-five  meal¬ 
worms  a  day  at  first,  but  when  he  is 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  artificial 
food  the  number  may  gradually  be  re¬ 
duced  to  five  or  six.  But  at  all  times 
he  will  be  the  better  for  having  plenty 
of  spiders  and  live  insects  of  various 
kinds,  and  these  are  especially  necessary 
if  the  bird  is  kept  through  the  moult ; 
but  be  careful  that  the  insects  are  not 
taken  from  poisonous  plants  or  shrubs. 


The  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Wheatears  are  not  usually  great 
bathers,  but  all  birds  are  more  healthy 
for  bathing  in  suitable  weather.  As 
almost  all  of  these  birds  migrate  to 
warmer  countries  for  the  winter  (although 
it  seems  generally  admitted  that  a  few 
stragglers  remain),  Wheatears  in  cap¬ 
tivity  will  need  to  be  kept  fairly  warm  in 
winter,  and  the  temperature  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  for  long  below  50 
degrees.  The  cocks  have  a  gay  little 
song,  which  generally  improves  in  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  if  the  bird  is  suitably  fed  he 
will  sing  almost  all  the  year  round. 
Both  cock  and  hen  have  a  sharp  alarm 
note  that  sounds  like  “  Chat,”  which 
probably  gives  rise  to  their  local  names 
of  “  Clod  Chat,”  “  Fallow  Chat,”  etc. 

Wheatears  are  very  likely  to  injure 
their  claws  when  they  are  kept  in  cages. 
This  is  probably  done  by  catching  them 
in  the  wires,  as  the  claws  are  very  much 
curved.  They  also  get  sore  feet,  and 


therefore  the  perches  should  be  covered 
with  something  soft. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in 
the  size  of  Wheatears,  some  birds  being 
considerably  larger  than  others,  though 
similar  in  colouring,  and  therefore  some 
people  think  there  are  two  varieties ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  doubtful.  The  smaller 
birds  are  about  5^  inches  long. 


The  Whinchat  ( Saxicola  Rubetra). 

The  Whinchat  is  another  interesting 
summer  migrant  which  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  England,  though  its 
quieter  Golouring  does  not  attract  so 
much  attention  as  the  more  decided 
markings  of  the  Wheatear.  And  yet  it 
is  decidedly  a  pretty  bird,  the  prevailing 
brown  of  its  plumage  being  relieved  by 
distinguishing  markings.  The  cock  has 
a  white  mark  passing  from  the  bill  over 
the  eyes,  and  a  little  white  on  the  throat, 
wings,  and  base  of  tail ;  on  the  cheeks 
there  is  a  black  mark,  and  the  breast  is 
fawn  colour,  shading  almost  to  white ; 
the  back  is  specially  brown,  and  the 
wings  dark  brown.  The  hen  is,  as 
usual,  duller  in  colouring  than  the  cock, 
and  the  marks  above  her  eyes  are  buff 
instead  of  white;  the  young  birds  are 
like  her.  In  winter  the  cock  loses  his 
more  ornamental  markings,  and  re* 
sembles  his  wife  and  children. 


April  Visitors. 

Whinchats  generally  arrive  in  England 
in  April,  and  leave  again  in  September 
or  early  in  October,  when  many  of  them 
go  to  parts  of  Africa,  or  even  as  far  as 
India.  In  England  they  frequent  com¬ 
mons,  meadow  land,  and  railway  em¬ 
bankments,  where  they  are  very  fond  of 
perching  on  the  top  twigs  of  hedges,  haw¬ 
thorn,  or  furze  bushes.  When  harvest 
time  comes  they  visit  the  harvest  fields, 
and  may  be  seen  sitting  or  hanging  on 
the  sheaves,  and  it  is  probably  from  this 
habit  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
they  are  called  “  Barleyears.”  They 
may  also  be  seen  sometimes  in  the 
autumn  searching  among  the  roots  and 
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cabbages  for  caterpillars  and  small 
insects. 

These  little  birds  seem  often  to  roost 
among  the  tangled  undergrowth  of  gorse 
bushes.  Just  as  dusk  is  falling  they  are 
sometimes  very  busy  catching  some 
favourite  food  insect  in  the  manner  of  a 
Flycatcher,  darting  from  a  favourite 
perch  to  catch  its  prey,  and  returning  to 
the  perch  to  eat  it  and  await  another. 

Its  food  consists  of  various  insects, 
small  worms,  beetles,  small  flies,  cater¬ 
pillars,  spiders,  etc.,  and  wireworm 
found  on  fallows  in  the  spring. 


The  Whinchat  s  Song. 

The  Whinchat  has  a  pretty  little  song 
— cheerful  and  sweet,  and  low  in  tone. 
It  frequently  sings  while  it  is  hovering 
in  the  air.  When  its  nest  is  threatened 
by  any  danger  it  has  also  an  anxious 
note — a  sound  like  “peep.”  It  builds 
one  nest  in  the  season,  and  this  is  placed 
among  the  heather,  in  the  middle  of  a 
furze  bush,  or  among  the  grass  of  the 
middle  of  a  field  or  near  the  hedge. 
The  nest  is  generally  made  in  a  little 
cavity  in  the  ground,  the  outside  is  made 
of  dry  grass,  moss,  and  a  few  odd 
straws,  and  the  inside  of  rootlets  and 
horsehair.  There  are  generally  from 
four  to  six  eggs. 


Difficulty  in  Keeping. 

The  Whinchat  is  a  difficult  bird  to 
keep  in  a  cage,  but  it  is  an  attractive 
bird,  and  worth  the  trouble  it  gives. 
If  young  birds  are  hand-reared  they  may 
be  fed  on  the  usual  mixture  of  hard- 
boiled  yolk  of  egg  and  crushed  sweet 
biscuits,  with  ant  eggs  (so  called),  and 
mealworms,  killed  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Mealworms  are  most  useful  in 
meating  off  wild-caught  birds,  and  so 
are  house  black  beetles,  of  which  Whin- 
chats  are  very  fond.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
sects  may  be  killed  and  mixed  with  the 
artificial  food;  in  picking  these  out  the 
bird  gets  used  to  the  taste  of  the  insec¬ 
tivorous  food,  and  when  he  is  quite 
accustomed  to  eating  this  he  can  do  with 


fewer  insects.  But  if  the  mealworms 
are  withheld  too  soon  the  bird  will  very 
likely  “go  light”  after  all. 

The  food  and  water  vessels  for  all 
these  birds  should  be  inside  the  cage, 
and  they  should  be  made  of  glass  or 
china,  as  these  are  easier  to  keep 
thoroughly  clean.  To  avoid  terrifying 
the  bird  by  putting  the  hand  inside  the 
cage,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  food 
and  water  holders  made  to  slip  in  through 
holes  in  the  front,  which  should  be  at 
each  end  of  the  cage  and  well  away  from 
the  perches. 

The  Stone  chat  ( Saxicola  Rubicola). 

The  Stonechat  is  not  a  summer 
migrant,  but  is  one  of  the  few  soft-billed 
birds  that  remain  with  us  through  the 
winter,  though  doubtless  some  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  species  migrate.  Stone- 
chats  are  very  widely  distributed,  being 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  even  in  South  Africa  there  are 
birds  which  strongly  resemble  them. 


The  Stonechat s  Habitat. 

In  England  the  Stonechat  is  generally 
found  on  commons  and  dry  heaths 
where  there  is  plenty  of  furze  and 
brambles,  and  in  September  it  may  be 
seen  in  numbers  on  the  stretches  of  grass 
which  run  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  of 
the  Norfolk  coast.  On  commons  it 
may  often  be  seen  sitting  on  the  highest 
branch  of  a  furze  or  bramble  bush,  from 
which  position  it  will  dart  towards  the 
ground  after  an  insect,  returning  to  the 
perch  it  left  just  as  the  Spotted  Flycatcher 
does.  If  you  try  to  get  close  to  this 
bird  it  has  a  way  of  dropping  gently  to 
the  ground  as  if  to  hide  behind  the  bush 
it  was  perched  on,  but  when  you  have 
crept  quietly  up  the  bird  has  disap¬ 
peared;  it  slipped  away  unobserved,  and 
is  very  likely  again  watching  you  from 
the  top  of  a  bush  a  few  yards  farther 
away. 

The  Stonechat  is  decidedly  a  hand¬ 
some  bird,  although  he  has  no  brilliant 
colouring.  His  head  and  throat  are 
glossy  black,  and  round  his  neck  is  a 
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white  collar ;  his  breast  is  a  warm  brown, 
and  when  he  flies  he  shows  a  con¬ 
spicuous  white  patch  on  his  back  just 
above  his  tail.  In  the  winter  the.  head 
and  throat  are  brown,  and  the  white 
collar  is  duller  in  colour.  The  hen’s 
colouring  is  duller,  with  less  white. 

Carefully  Hidden  Nest . 

The  Stonechat’s  nest  is  most  carefully 
hidden;  it  is  generally  placed  on  the 
ground — usually  under  a  gorsebush. 
The  nest  is  made  of  dry  grass  and  moss, 
and  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  There 
are  generally  four  or  five  eggs,  which  are 
pale  greenish-blue  in  colour,  with  spots 
on  the  larger  end  of  reddish-brown. 
The  colouring  of  the  eggs  varies  very 
much. 

The  song  of  the  Stonechat  is  sweet, 
but  not  very  loud,  though  if  the  bird  is 
carefully  fed  its  song  improves  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  When  wild  he  may  sometimes 
be  seen  fluttering  in  the  air  wThile  he 
sings,  as  the  Whinchat  does,  though 
more  often  he  chooses  to  perch  on  a 
projecting  branch. 

When  wild,  Stoneehats  live  on  insects 
and  their  larvae  and  worms,  and  in  cap¬ 
tivity  they  always  need  plenty  of  insects, 
particularly  in  autumn  during  the  moult. 
Young  birds  taken  from  the  nest  may  be 
reared  as  suggested  for  Whinchats,  but 
if  you  want  to  meat-off  adult  Stoneehats 
you  will  need  a  very  large  supply  of  live 
insects. 

All  the  Chats  should  be  kept  in  box 
cages,  by  which  is  meant  those  wired 
only  in  front.  Cocoanut  fibre  makes  a 
very  good  covering  for  the  tray,  especi¬ 
ally  if  it  be  damped  and  then  well 
pressed  down.  It  is  dangerous  to  the 
bird  if  it  gets  mixed  with  the  food  and 
is  swallowed. 

Although  these  birds  spend  the  winter 
in  England  when  at  liberty  they  must 
not  be  left  out  of  doors  all  the  year 
round,  even  in  a  large  aviary,  for  cold 
and  damp  will  kill  them  when  in  cap¬ 
tivity.  They  should  be  brought  indoors 
before  the  cold  weather  comes,  and  kept 
in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  50 
degrees. 


Swallows  in  a  Bedroom. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Pritchett, 
of  Hill  Top,  King’s  Norton,  a  pair  of 
Swallows  ( Hirindo  rustica)  have  con¬ 
structed  their  nest  in  the  maid’s  bed¬ 
room,  and  the  female  has  laid  five  eggs. 
The  maid  is  a  wise  young  woman,  and 
keeps  her  bedroom  window  open  all 
night.  The  benefit  she  derives  from 
this  may  be  seen  in  her  fresh  complexion. 
She  says  that  the  Swallows  are  in  no 
way  alarmed  at  her  daily  occupation  in 
the  room,  but  perch  on  articles  of 
furniture  and  chatter  to  her  in  their 
usual  loving  and  confiding  way.  They 
always  leave  the  bedroom  at  4  a.m.  to 
commence  their  daily  search  for  insects. 
So  proud  is  this  young  lady  of  her  com¬ 
panions,  and  so  fearful  that  the  bed¬ 
room  window  might  by  accident  be 
closed,  and  thus  prevent  the  birds  pass¬ 
ing  in  and  out,  that  she  prefers  to 
decline  her  mistress’s  offer  to  take  a 
holiday  until  her  sweet  little  charges 
have  reared  their  brood  in  safety.  Very 
pleasing  indeed  is  this  kindly  interest 
in  our  beautiful  birds.  This  pair  of 
Swallows  will  return  year  after  year  to 
the  nest  if  they  are  not  refused  admission. 


The  Bishop  and  the 
Ladies. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  is  very 
severe  on  women  who  wear  birds’  wings 
in  their  hats.  Preaching  at  St.  George’s 
Church,  Great  Hampton  Row,  recently, 
Bishop  Gore  said  he  wished  all  ladies 
would  make  a  resolution  that,  by  laugh¬ 
ing  at  it,  and  in  every  other  way  in  which 
they  could  make  their  influence  felt, 
they  would  do  their  utmost  to  put  an 
end  to  this  cruel  and  horrible  habit. 
“  How  many  nestlings,”  he  asked,  “  do 
you  suppose  have  been  turned  out  of  a 
happy  scene  of  young  life  this  very  year 
into  a  scene  of  misery  and  unhappiness  ? 
How  many  homes  that  were  intended  to 
be  beautiful  have  been  given  over  to 
carnage  and  bloodshed  because  of  this 
cruel  and  silly  fashion  ?  ”  We  trust  the 
Bishop’s  words  will  bear  fruit. 
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Canary  Breeding, 

By  F,  DUCKER, 

One  of  the  Prize-winning  Essays  in  a  Competition 
promoted  by  the  City  and  Suburban  A.C.B. 


The  breeding  of  Canaries  is  a 
fascinating  study.  To  the  uninitiated  it 
seems  to  present  many  difficulties,  but 
care  and  application  will  remove  all 
obstacles,  and  almost  invariably  lead  to 
success,  as  the  following  experiences 
tend  to  show.  About  three  years  ago  I 
had  presented  to  me  two  Canaries  which 
were  supposed  to  be  cocks.  After 
keeping  them  for  some  time,  and  finding 
they  did  not  sing,  I  determined  to  get 
some  expert  advice,  so  I  called  on  a 
friend  who  had  a  good  songster,  and 
showed  him  the  birds.  He  declared  that 
they  were  a  pair,  and  said,  “  Why  not 
try  your  hand  at  breeding  ?  ”  So,  having 
heard  a  lot  about  “  Club  Row,”  I 
journeyed  forth  in  pouring  rain  on  the 
morning  following,  and  after  much 
bargaining  eventually  bought  a  London 
breeding  cage  and  a  couple  of  bags  of 
nesting  material.  On  my  return  home 
I  immediately  fitted  up  the  cage,  put  the 
birds  into  same,  and  sat  and  watched 
their  movements  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Hope  Delayed. 

After  a  week  had  passed,  they  had 
not  laid  an  egg,  or  even  nested,  so  I 
myself  made  a  nest  in  each  box,  in 
which  they  afterwards  slept  each  night. 
Being  disgusted,  I  got  rid  of  those  two 
hens ,  and  sought  out  an  experienced 
breeder, who  told  me  that  I  could  buy 
a  couple  of  good  hens  and  a  cock  for  a 
“  ten  pound  note.”  Not  having  a  ten 
pound  note  to  spare,  I  sent  ten  shillings 
to  Norwich  for  a  pair  of  Plainheads,  and 
when  they  arrived  put  them  into  a  double 
compartment  breeding  cage,  with  a 
cocoanut  husk  for  nesting.  After  about 
a  couple  of  weeks  the  hen  made  a  nest, 
and  laid  four  eggs,  which,  much  to  my 
delight,  duly  hatched  out  three  cocks 
and  one  hen. 


When  they  were  two  weeks  old  I 
turned  them  out  of  the  nest,  and  after 
another  seven  days  put  them  into  the 
other  compartment,  so  that  the  cock 
could  continue  feeding  them  through  the 
wires.  I  then  gave  the  hen  a  clean 
husk,  which  she  promptly  filled,  and 
laid  another  five  eggs,  one  of  which  I 
broke,  and  of  the  remainder  she  hatched 
out  two  cocks  and  one  hen,  the  other 
egg  being  unfertile.  I  treated  these 
youngsters  the  same  as  those  from  the 
first  nest.  After  four  weeks  the  hen 
again  commenced  to  nest,  and  duly  laid 
four  more  eggs,  which,  however,  proved 
to  be  unfertile.  I  was  very  pleased  with 
the  result  of  my  first  season,  having  bred 
seven  birds,  of  which  I  eventually  sold 
four  cocks,  keeping  one  cock  and  one 
hen  for  myself,  and  giving  the  other  hen 
(which  was  rather  small)  to  my  young 
sister.  This  bird  became  very  tame,  and 
used  to  hop  about  the  table,  and  would 
stand  on  my  finger  and  eat  out  of  my 
hand,  so  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  died  not 
very  long  ago. 

A  Fatal  Mistake. 

Having  been  told  to  give  the  old  hen 
plenty  of  hemp  seed  while  feeding  her 
young,  I  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  con- 
tinuing  to  give  it  to  her,  with  the  result 
that  she  got  feather  rot,  and  had  to  be 
killed.  The  cock  bird  I  sold.  Seeing 
one  day  in  the  Club  Notices  in  “  Cage 
Birds  ”  that  a  lecture  was  to  be 
given  to  the  members  of  the  City 
and  Suburban  Association  of  Canary 
Breeders,  and  that  all  lovers  of  birds 
were  invited,  I  persuaded  a  friend  to  go 
with  me  to  the  Marylebone  Church  In¬ 
stitute  on  the  following  Monday,  and 
when  the  meeting  was  over  paid  my 
entrance  fee,  and  went  home  with  the 
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intention  of  trying  to  breed  some  prize 
birds. 

In  Real  Karnest. 

1  thoroughly  cleaned  out  my  breeding 
cage,  which  I  had  used  the  previous 
season,  filled  up  the  cracks  and  crevices 
with  a  mixture  of  glue  and  white  lead, 
made  a  nursery  cage  out  of  a  Quaker 
oats  box,  and  painted  the  insides  of 
both  with  two  coats  of  light  blue  enamel. 
My  cages  being  Yeady,  I  enquired  at  the 
next  meeting  where  I  could  get  a  good 
pair  of  birds  cheap,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  May  I  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
pair  of  high-class  Yorkshires.  I  used 
builders’  washed  sand  (which  can  be 
obtained  for  about  8d.  per  bushel)  for 
the  cage  bottoms,  removed  the  refuse, 
sprinkled  the  trays  with  clean  sand  every 
morning,  and  gave  a  fresh  supply  once  a 
week.  I  put  water  in  one  hopper,  and 
in  the  other  some  of  Hyde’s  grit  mixed 
with  plenty  of  crushed  eggshell.  I  kept 
a  piece  of  cuttlefish  between  the  wires, 
and  gave  the  seed  in  a  small  trough 
inside  the  cage,  so  as  not  to  have  too 
much  mess  in  my  bedroom.  I  fed  the 
birds  on  the  best  Spanish  canary  seed, 
with  the  addition  every  other  day  of  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  German  summer  rape, 
and  a  mixture  of  hemp,  niger,  linseed, 
and  maw  once  a  week.  I  also  gave  a 
piece  of  sweet  apple  or  a  little  egg  food 
(consisting  of  hard-boiled  egg  cut  up 
and  pressed  through  a  piece  of  per¬ 
forated  zinc,  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  powdered  Osborne  biscuit) 
on  the  day  that  they  had  the  plain  seed. 
I  hung  on  the  bath  every  morning, 
except  when  the  weather  was  very  damp. 

Building  Preparations. 

When  the  birds  had  settled  down,  I 
put  in  a  nest  pan  lined  with  swansdown, 
hung  up  a  bundle  of  nesting  material, 
and  when  the  nest  was  made  well 
peppered  it  with  Keating’s  powder.  I 
took  away  the  eggs  each  morning,  and 
replaced  them  in  the  evening  of  the 
third  day,  while  the  hen  was  sitting 
gave  only  plain  canary  seed,  and  did  not 
let  her  bathe  until  three  days  before  the 


eggs  were  due  to  hatch,  so  that  the 
dampness  from  her  body  would  help  to 
soften  the  skin  inside  the  eggs,  and  so 
assist  the  young  to  get  out.  On  the 
evening  before  they  hatched  I  placed  the 
eggs  in  a  clean  nest,  which  I  had  made 
myself,  and  gave  the  birds  a  little  hemp 
seed  and  egg  food.  After  they  hatched 
I  gave  yolk  of  egg  and  biscuit  for  the 
first  three  days,  and  after  that  the  white 
as  well  as  the  yolk  of  the  egg  mixed 
with  biscuit  fresh  twice  daily,  and  in 
addition  to  the  canary  and  rape  seed  gave 
a  good  supply  of  hemp.  When  the 
youngsters  were  seven  days  old  I  rung 
them,  and  placed  them  in  a  clean  nest, 
where  I  let  them  stay  for  another  week, 
then  took  it  away  and  gave  them  crushed 
hemp  seed  mixed  with  the  egg  food. 

Preparing  for  Moult. 

When  the  hen  showed  signs  of  want¬ 
ing  to  nest  again,  I  placed  the  young 
birds  on  the  other  side  of  the  wired 
partition,  gave  them — in  addition  to  the 
egg  food  and  crushed  hemp — a  supply 
of  canary  and  rape  seed.  When  I  saw 
them  cracking  seed,  I  gradually  stopped 
the  egg  food,  and  placed  them  in  the 
“  Quaker  oats  ”  cage,  where  I  kept 
them  until  they  began  tounoult.  Then  I 
placed  the  best  birds  in  separate  cages, 
and  gave  them  a  little  colour  feed  mixed 
with  egg  food  every  morning,  and  a  good 
supply  of  linseed  mixed  with  the 
canary  and  rape.  I  also  put  a  little 
iron  in  the  drinking  water  about  twice  a 
week.  I  had  in  all  seven  cocks  and 
four  hens  from  this  pair  of  birds,  and 
only  one  hen  died.  I  entered  three 
cocks  for  the  City  and  Suburban  Annual 
Show,  two  of  which  took  second  and 
third  prizes,  and  the  other — who  had 
broken  a  blood-vessel  when  being 
washed — did  not  get  anything,  as  he 
sat  humpy  during  the  show,  but  the 
very  next  morning  was  whistling  like 
steam.  Now  I  have  related  my  first  ex¬ 
periences  in  this  fascinating  hobby,  the 
veriest  amateur  will  realise  that  with  a 
little  care  and  attention  his  most 
sanguine  hopes  will  be  fulfilled,  and  a 
minimum  of  labour  will  produce  a 
harvest  of  reward. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

“  TWINEY.  ’ 

THE  RED-BEAKED  WEAVER. 

This  is  a  bird  that  I  have  had  for 
several  years,  and  he  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  the  new  large  home.  He  only 
wears  his  bright  colours  in  the  summer, 
and  except  for  his  red  beak  and  pinkish 
legs,  looks  in  the  winter  something  like 
a  Sparrow.  But  in  the  spring  he  be¬ 
comes  a  very  handsome  bird.  His  beak 
is  like  sealing-wax,  his  face  like  black 
velvet,  and  head  and  breast  a  lovely 
pinky  colour.  As  to  his  intelligence — 
well,  we  cannot  all  be  equally  clever, 
but  except  for  the  one  talent  from  which 
he  gets  his  name,  he  is,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  most  stupid  bird  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  I  have  known  a  good  many 
very  foolish,  almost  idiotic  hen  Canaries, 
but  “  Twiney  ”  beats  them  all.  He  is  very 
fond  of  an  insect  now  and  then,  but  it 
is  indeed  a  most  rare  event  for  him  to 
get  one. 

Although  his  eyesight  is  as  good  as 
anyone  else’s,  he  is  so  terribly  stupid 
that  he  always  looks  for  one  in  the 
wrong  place.  It  only  needs  the  sight 
of  an  insect,  or  even  the  tin  in  which  I 
collect  them,  to  make  “  Lapis  Lazuli  ” 
and  one  or  two  of  my  other  birds  cry  out 
in  ecstasy  (either  aloud  or  to  themselves), 
“  Grasshoppers  !  Spiders  !  Hurrah  !  ” 
and  down  they  rush  in  their  eagerness 
to  secure  a  prize.  “  Twiney  ”  comes  down 
leisurely,  and  sees  “  Lapis  Lazuli  ”  eat¬ 
ing  a  spider.  His  one  idea  is  to  snatch  it 
from  him,  or  humbly  to  finish  up  any 
bits  he  may  let  drop ;  while  all  the  time 
another  fat  spider,  that  he  might  have 
had  all  to  himself,  is  walking  off  in  the 


opposite  direction.  When  the  baths  are 
hung  on  “  Twiney  ”  will  just  hang  about, 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  hop  in, 
until  one  of  the  other  birds  is  splashing 
away,  enjoying  himself  thoroughly,  and 
then  “  Twiney  ”  will  worry  him  and  spoil 
his  bath,  only  to  dawdle  and  hang  about 
again.  Certainly,  he  has  a  most  vacant 
mind. 

A  Lover  of  Worsted. 

But  he  is  a  Weaver,  and  here  it  is 
that  his  one  talent  shows  itself.  He 
prefers,  I  think,  a  needleful  of  darning 
worsted — it  is  so  soft  and  easily 
managed;  but  he  can  also  work  with 
stalks  of  grass,  or  narrow  strips 
of  bass,  the  stuff  that  gardeners  tie 
up  carnations  with.  He  twists  it  in 
and  out  among  the  small  branches.  But 
prettiest  of  all  is  the  way  he  weaves  it 
in  and  out  of  the  wires  of  the  cage.  It 
is,  of  course,  all  done  with  the  beak. 
He  pokes  a  bit  through,  then  puts  his 
beak  through  the  next  space,  pulls  it 
back  again,  then  through  the  next,  and 
so  on.  Then  he  works  the  other  way 
back,  so  that  it  is  just  like  fine,  tight 
basket-work.  No  end  must  ever  be 
visible;  it  is  tucked  neatly  in.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  very  difficult  to  do,  especi¬ 
ally  if  he  is  working  with  bass.  I  have 
seen  him  go  back  two  or  three  times, 
when  not  quite  satisfied,  until  all  is 
absolutely  neat. 

“  Twiney  ”  would  be  very  much  hurt  if 
I  do  not  tell  you  about  his  singing.  Well, 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it, 
but  I  am  far  too  polite  to  let  him  know. 
His  voice  has  only  two  notes  in  it — very 
loud  indeed,  really  ear-piercing,  and  ex¬ 
traordinarily  harsh.  During  the  summer 
he  is  indulging  in  this  “  music  ”  nearly 
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all  day.  He  is  extremely  conceited, 
and  fancies  that  he  is  a  first-rate  singer. 
Instead  of  which  his  so-called  singing  is 
nothing  but  a  most  irritating  noise.  But 
I  would  not  think  of  telling  him  so.  He 
would  be  terribly  offended,  and  would 
mind  far  less  being  told  that  he  was 
stupid  than  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  his  voice.  A  great  many  of 
the  brightly-coloured  foreign  birds  have 
no  song  to  speak  of,  our  little  brown- 
coated  British  birds  far  excelling  them 
in  the  sweetness  of  their  voices. 


Birthplace  Unknown. 

“  Twiney  ”  can  tell  me  nothing  about 
his  birthplace  ;  he  cannot  remember  it  at 
all.  But  I  know  that  he  came  from 
Africa,  and  as  most  of  the  Weaver  birds 
come  from  the  North-Western  parts,  I 
expect  that  is  where  he  was  born.  The 
stretch  of  country  between  the  Gold 
Coast  and  the  Rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia  is  simply  crowded  with  animal 
life.  There  are  an  enormous  number  of 
birds  as  well  as  lions,  giraffes,  monkeys 
of  all  kinds,  and  large  herds  of  ante¬ 
lopes.  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood 
that  the  gorilla  was  first  seen.  The 
province  called  Senegambia  is  now 
under  British  protection,  and  is  in¬ 
habited  by  several  negro  tribes.  The 
climate  is  very  unhealthy;  few  English¬ 
men  can  live  here  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  even  the  natives  suffer  very 
much  from  malaria. 

*i8T 

The  Cuckoo’s  Mate. 

This  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the 
Wryneck  is  known,  owing  to  its  punctual 
arrival  a  few  days  before  the  popular 
harbinger  of  spring.  Its  note  is  an  un¬ 
mistakable  one,  a  quickly  repeated 
“  Que-que-que  ” ;  the  bird’s  presence  is 
more  frequently  detected  by  its  note,  for 
owing  to  its  brown  plumage  it  is  not 
easy  of  observation.  It  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Woodpecker,  and  though  it 
lacks  that  bird’s  brilliant  plumage  it 
possesses  several  other  characteristics 


common  to  both,  especially  in  internal 
structure ;  the  tongue  is  long  and  flexible, 
the  muscles,  as  in  the  Woodpecker, 
being  coiled  round  the  back  of  the  skull, 
so  that  it  can  be  instantaneously  shot 
out  at  great  length  to  gather  up  some 
insect  lurking  in  the  interstices  of  -the 
tree-bark.  It  nests  on  the  bare  wood  of 
a  hole  in  a  tree,  and  does  not  easily 
desert  its  home  when  interfered  with,  for 
if  all  the  eggs  are  taken  it  will  continue 
to  lay,  and  it  has  been  known  to  lay  no 
fewer  than  forty-two  in  the  one  nest. 
In  this  habit,  which  is  unusual  with 
birds,  it  resembles  the  Starling,  so  pro¬ 
lific  in  egg-laying. 

Nesting  as  Wrynecks  do  in  the  holes 
of  trees,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
catch  the  old  bird  on  the  nest,  and  when 
brought  to  bay  in  this  manner  it  emits 
a  loud  hissing  noise  that  has  earned  for 
it  the  name  of  Snake-bird,  though  this 
name  may  also  have  been  given  to  i‘t 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  it  can  twist  its  neck 
about.  In  times  of  excitement,  especi¬ 
ally  when  captured  by  the  hand,  it  seems 
to  be  able  to  turn  its  head  almost  com¬ 
pletely  round,  thus  justifying  its  name 
of  “Writhe,”  or  “Wryneck.”  Although 
one  speaks  of  its  general  plumage  as 
brown,  it  is  by  no  means  a  plain  bird, 
for  in  reality  the  shades  are  exquisite 
in  their  variety  and  delicacy,  and  one 
can  only  compare  the  plumage  of  the 
Wryneck  with  the  delicate  pencillings 
and  variegation  of  the  Woodcock  or 
Nightjar.  The  Wryneck  is  usually  met 
with  in  the  South-Eastern  counties,  be¬ 
coming  much  rarer  towards  the  West 
and  North;  but  whether  it  is  that  our 
old  trees  are  being  gradually  destroyed 
and  the  .  fine  old  orchards  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past,  certainly  for  some 
reason  or  other  it  does  not  visit  our 
country  in  the  numbers  that  it  formerly 
did,  and  we  may  reckon  it  among  those 
many  species  that  are  decreasing  in 
England.  It  feeds  almost  entirely  upon 
insect  life,  and  is  particularly  partial  to 
ants,  deriving  from  this  partiality  the 
name  of  “  Emmet-hunter  ”  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  while  in  the  Pyrenees  it  is  known 
as  the  “  Formigue,”  and  in  Holland  as 
“  Mierenjager,”  for  the  same  reason. 
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Mother  Carey’s  Chickens. 

Their  Nesting  Place. 

By  DONALD  MACDONALD. 


No  birds  are  better  known  to 
sea  voyagers  than  “  Mother  Carey’s 
Chickens,”  the  graceful,  tender  little 
ocean  sprites  that  once  were  supposed 
to  bring  sailors  the  news  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  storm.  They  are  rarely  seen  near 
land — generally  far  out  at  sea,  their  long 
legs,  scarcely  thicker  than  a  knitting 
needle,  hanging  down  as  they  fly,  the 
delicately  webbed  feet  just  touching  the 
crests  of  the  waves,  so  that,  although 
particularly  light  of  wing,  they  seem  to 
be  tripping  over  the  billows  as  they  fly. 
It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  birds 
which  haunt  the  outer  ocean,  and  are 
rarely  if  ever  seen  in  Port  Philip  Bay 
in  daylight,  have  their  nesting  rookeries 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  on  Mud 
Island.  Like  the  Sooty  Petrel,  better 
known  as  the  Mutton  Bird — which  comes 
in  such  vast  flocks  to  Philip  Island — 
they  nest  in  short  burrows,  and  have 
used  the  higher  ridges  of  Mud  Island  as 
their  rookery,  probably  for  centuries. 
Undisturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  low, 
flat  island  is  no  longer  exclusively  their 
own,  the  habit  established  during  many 
generations  is  so  strong  that  they  come 
back  to  it  year  after  year. 

I  was  one  of  a  party  of  bird  lovers 
who  spent  Saturday  night  and  part  of 
Sunday  on  Mud  Island,  to  see  the  last 
of  the  Petrels  for  this  season.  They 
prepare  the  burrows  for  nesting  early  in 
November,  and  early  in  March  the  latest 
of  the  young  birds  will  have  gone. 

Mud  Island  is  in  one  sense  well 
named,  for,  though  some  of  its  beaches 
are  literally  paved  with  shells — among 
them  the  shells  of  a  huge  oyster  re¬ 
sembling  the  Port  Lincoln,  and  now  ex¬ 
tinct — the  side  lying  next  to  Queercliff 
is  a  mud  flat,  covered  with  sea  grass, 
though  which  one  sinks  to  the  knees  in 
slime.  A  yacht  cannot  get  nearer  than 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  island 
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on  that  side,  and  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
is  the  best  means  of  landing,  although 
the  island  is  much  larger  than  it  looks 
when  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer 
either  in  the  south  or  west  channel,  the 
centre  is  low  and  flat.  It  was  once  a 
sandy  lagoon,  such  as  are  seen  in  the 
.coral  atols  of  the  Pacifies,  but  has  silted 
up  into  a  mud  flat,  submerged  at  high 
tide. 

Feeding  Their  Young . 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  excursion 
was  to  see  the  Stormy  Petrels  coming  in 
at  night  to.  feed  their  young.  In  this 
we  were  favoured,  for  the  night  was 
calm  and  bright,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
lie  out  on  the  rookery  ridges,  which  are 
thickly  grown  over  with  saltbush,  sam¬ 
phire,  ice-plant,  and  the  white  coast 
currants,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  their  fruit  is  ripening,  attract  so 
many  land  birds.  The  Stormy  Petrels 
are  rather  more  cautious  than  their 
cousins  the  Sooty  Petrels,  which  begin 
to  come  in  from  the  sea  almost  before 
the  after-glow  has  quite  deepened  to 
dark ;  but  Mother  Carey’s  Chickens  will 
not  come  to  roost  until  after  dark,  and 
as  a  general  rule  the  first  bird  makes  its 
appearance  about  a  quarter  past  nine 
o’clock.  It  was  within  a  few  minutes 
of  that  hour  when  the  first  Stormy  Petrel 
came  to  the  rookeries  on  Saturday  night. 
They  differ  from  the  Mutton  Birds  in 
one  other  respect.  Both  come  silently 
and  swiftly  in  from  the  sea,  moved  by 
a  common  impulse — eagerness  to  feed 
their  young.  But  the  moment  the 
Stormy  Petrels  reach  their  burrows  they 
burst  into  a  cackling  sound,  some  notes 
of  which  resemble  those  of  the  laughing 
jackass;  and  when  thousands  of  birds 
are  thus  greeting  their  mates  or  their 
young,  and  the  whole  earth  underfoot 
seems  to  be  laughing,  quaking,  and 
hooting  demoniacally,  the  effect  is  weird 
in  the  extreme. 
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A  Silent  Member. 

The  Sooty  Petrel,  however,  makes  no 
sound,  and  the  birds  appear  to  come 
.singly.  There  is  a  sharp  flicker  of 
wings  like  a  Bat  overhead,  and  a  small 
bird,  which  appears  to  be  black  in  the 
moonlight,  is  flying  in  quick  circles,  just 
clearing  the  scrub,  and  often  flashing 
by  within  a  foot  of  one’s  face.  All 
seem  to  circle  for  a  time,  as  though 
taking  their  bearings,  and  then  drop 
suddenly  to  their  burrow.  Sometimes 
loose  sand  has  filtered  in  and  partly 
closed  the  entrance.  Then  there  is  a 
kicking  up  of  dust  as  the  birds  clear  it 
with  busy  feet,  burrowing  almost  as 
quickly  as  a  rabbit.  If  the  hole  is  open 
the  birds  disappear  so  quickly  and  mys¬ 
teriously  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  which  burrow  they  have  entered, 
though  you  may  be  watching  intently 
within  a  few  feet  of  them.  This  was 
the  general  experience  of  the  watchers 
on  Saturday  night.  Though  there  were 
seven  persons  lying  for  hours  on  the 
rookeries,  and  the  Storm  Petrels  were 
coming  in  continuously  until  midnight, 
no  one  was  able  to  say  at  midnight  that 
he  had  absolutely  seen  a  bird  enter  a 
particular  burrow.  Very  often  one  felt 
sure  that  he  had  definitely  located  an 
odd  bird,  but  on  thrusting  his  arm 
immediately  into  the  hole  found  always 
a  solitary  young  bird  waiting  for  its 
midnight  meal. 

Solitary  Hives. 

So  they  came  and  went  all  the  night — 
a  continuous  stream  of  fast-flying  birds, 
departing  almost  as  quickly  and  silently 
as  they  came.  As  compared  with  most 
other  fledglings,  which  are  constantly 
tended  and  protected  by  their  parents, 
these  young  Petrels  lead  strange  solitary 
lives.  The  instant  they  are  hatched  and 
lie  at  the  end  of  the  burrow,  a  shapeless 
mass  of  down,  distinguishable  as  a  bird 
only  in  possessing  legs  and  a  beak,  the 
old  ones  leave  them  and  go  to  sea. 
This  one  night  visit,  which  as  nearly  as 
we  could  compute  it,  lasts  about  seven 
minutes,  is  all  they  see  of  their  parents. 
Until  they  are  fully  fledged  they  lie  in 
the  dark  of  the  burrow,  and  are  fed  but 


once  in  24  hours.  But  that  one  meal 
is  a  complete  one.  It  consists  of  small 
fish,  shrimps,  and  other  minute  marine 
life,  which  is  masticated  into  a  pulp 
like  thick  anchovy.  The  old  birds  seem 
to  have  the  capacity  for  storing  it  up 
partly  digested,  and  in  that  form  it  is 
disgorged  into  the  throats  of  the  young 
ones.  With  that  one  meal  every  24 
hours  the  young  become  so  fat  that, 
when  half-grown,  they  are  a  mass  of  fish 
oil  wrapped  in  the  softest  French  grey 
down,  which  even  in  well-grown  birds 
often  clings  like  a  veil  over  the  mature 
plumage. 

Taught  by  Hunger. 

When  we  went  to  the  rockeries  on 
Sunday  to  see  the  young  in  daylight  it 
was  evident  that  many  of  them  had 
already  been  deserted.  Those  which 
had  the  full  plumage,  and  were  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  adult  birds,  were 
often  extremely  thin  and  light—  -not 
nearlv  so  heavy  as  birds  still  in  the 
down.  The  explanation  of  it  is  that 
the  Storm  Petrel,  like  the  Mutton  Bird, 
deserts  her  young  as  soon  as  they  are 
strong  enough  to  fish  for  themselves. 
There  are  no  hunting  lessons  for  the 
young  as  with  most  of  the  land  birds. 
So  strong  is  the  love  of  darkness  and 
desire  to  keep  to  the  burrows  that,  if 
the  old  birds  continued  to  feed  them, 
they  would  probably  remain  there  for 
months  after  they  were  full  grown.  But, 
finally,  a  stage  is  reached  where  night 
after  night  no  mother  comes  with  a  meal, 
and,  after  living  for  a  while  on  their 
own  excessive  fat,  they  are  driven  out 
by  hunger,  and  start  to  fish  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  belief  is  that  after  all  the 
young  have  left  the  burrows,  and  are  in 
strong  flight,  the  old  ones  return  as  a 
flock  one  night  and  take  the  year’s  brood 
out  to  sea,  where  they  will  stay  until 
the  nesting  season  comes  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  November. 

A  Mighty  Host. 

It  is  hard  to  guess  at  the  number  of 
Stormy  Petrels  which  nest  upon  Mud 
Island,  and  the  estimates  of  those  who 
have  watched  them  vary  from  5,000  to 
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a  quarter  of  a  million.  In  three  sepa¬ 
rate  areas  the  saltbush  ridges  are  abso¬ 
lutely  honeycombed  with  their  burrows, 
new  and  old.  Visitors  should  walk 
carefully  among  them,  or  at  every  few 
steps  they  find  the  ground  collapsing 
under  them,  and  in  the  nesting  season 
they  would  unconsciously  smother  scores 
of  young  birds. 

Afraid  of  the  Water. 

The  fully-fledged  Petrels,  when  taken 
out  of  their  burrows  in  daylight,  are  at 
first  confused  by  the  light,  and  struggle 
to  get  back  again.  They  have  a  quick 
intuition  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  sea,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
Some  of  the  young  ones  taken  from  the 
burrows — and  which  had  never  seen  day¬ 
light  before — were  put  in  shallow  water, 
and  at  first  they  seemed  alarmed  by  it, 
and  flapped  almost  as  helplessly  as  a 
land  bird  would  have  done.  They  were 
unquestionably  afraid  of  water.  But  if 
left  to  themselves  for  a  few  minutes  all 
fear  seemed  to  pass  away,  and  soon  they 
were  ducking  their  heads  under  water, 
tossing  it  playfully  over  their  backs, 
and  preening  their  feathers  just  as  the 
young  Swans  were  doing  out  on  the 


sandpits.  In  looking  *at  a  Stormy 
Petrel  one  finds  it  difficult  to  sympathise 
with  the  sinister  views  of  the  old  sailors, 
who  thought  it  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  It  is 
soft,  delicate,  beautiful — one  of  the 
most  innocent-looking  and  apparently 
the  most  trustful  of  birds. 

Nature's  Orchestra. 

If  the  Petrels  were  mute  when  we 
watched  them  on  Saturday  night,  there 
was  no  lack  of  bird  sounds  in  and  about 
Mud  Island.  There  are  immense  flocks 
of  sea  and  shore  birds  all  round  it.  All 
night  we  heard  the  trumpeting  of  Swans, 
the  loud  quacking  of  Black  Ducks,  the 
croaking  of  Herons — of  which  there  are 
great  flocks,  of  three  species;  but  most 
characteristic  of  all  calls  were  those  of 
the  water  and  shore  birds.  Among  them 
we  were  able  to  identify  the  notes  of 
the  Curlew,  Golden  Plover,  Godwit, 
Stint,  and  several  others  which  in  autumn 
will  leave  us  to  visit  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  On  Sunday  morning  they  were 
spread  in  flocks  over  the  marshes,  feed¬ 
ing  with  the  Terns  and  Gulls.  In 
another  fortnight  there  will  probably  not 
be  a  single  Stormy  Petrel  left  on  Mud 
Island. 


An  Interesting  Picture. 

The  aviary  in  which  Australian  Parrakeets  are  declimatised  at 
Messrs.  Payne  6°  Wallace’s  Little  Zoo,  Bath. 
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“Spearbill,”  the  Heron. 

By  G*  H.  LEW  IN* 

( Continued  from  p.  99,  Vol.  I.) 


His  capture  makes  him  more  careful 
in  the  future,  and  he  finds  stations 
where  he  can  spend  his  leisure  in 
security.  After  a  morning  of  fishing  he 
loves  to  stand  quite  still  on  the  look¬ 
out,  waiting  sometimes  for  hours  with 
his  long  neck  between  his  shoulders, 
looking  in  the  distance  as  like  a  Hawk 
as  a  Heron. 

Some  days  he  spends  his  time  on  and 
near  the  island  in  his  home  pool,  pick¬ 
ing  up  frogs  and  other  small  game  or 
wading  until  he  is  so  deep  he  looks  to 
be  floating  on  the  water ;  he  knows  how 
to  stand  perfectly  still  until  some  roach 
or  perch  comes  swimming  by  within  his 
reach,  when  there  is  a  quick  dart  of  his 
spear-like  bill,  and  the  fish  is  caught 
and  held  fairly  in  the  middle.  With¬ 
out  a  pause  “  Spearbill  ”  throws  up  his 
long  neck,  and  slightly  tossing  up  the 
fish  to  catch  by  its  head,  swallows  it 
down  with  a  long  gulp,  and  stands 
patient  and  sentinel-like  for  more  to 
come.  When  he  has  had  enough  fish¬ 
ing,  he  sometimes  stalks  gravely  and 
slowly  along  the  gravelly  bank  with 
some  of  his  friends. 

Hard  Times. 

The  winter  comes  with  a  frost  sharp 
and  strong,  and  “  Spearbill  ”  is  hard 
pressed  to  get  his  food,  picking  up  bits 
of  any  garbage  here  and  there,  for  the 
fish  are  now  beneath  a  solid  coating  of 
ice  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow ; 
he  follows  the  rivers  down  through 
miles  of  flat,  snow-covered  country  until 
he  finds  open  water  again,  where  the  salt 
of  the  sea  comes  up  at  every  tide,  and 
leaves  mud-flats  and  marshes  covered 
with  weed  and  shell-fish,  where  “  Spear¬ 
bill  ”  can  find  more  than  he  needs. 

During  the  winter  he  has  more  than 


one  narrow  escape  from  men  with  guns 
who  are  out  after  ducks,  but  are  always 
ready  for  a  shot  at  a  “  Hernshaw  ”  when 
they  can.  However,  he  keeps  a  sharp 
look-out,  and  manages  to  save  himself, 
but  some  of  his  companions  are  not  so 
fortunate,  and  when  the  frost  breaks  up 
there  are  fewer  Herons  to  go  back  up 
the  river  than  came  down. 

A  Narrow  Escape. 

Spring  comes  round  again,  and  all 
the  old  birds  go  back  to  the  elms  to 
nest.  “  Spearbill  ”  cannot  understand 
the  bother  made,  and  keeps  away  from 
it  all,  for  he  has  not  yet  attained  his 
full  plumage,  and  does  not  hear  the  call 
which  another  season  will  be  his.  He 
feels,  however,  his  strength  growing 
upon  him  as  the  spring  advances,  and  it 
impels  him  to  take  longer  flights  up  and 
down  the  .stream  and  over  mere  and  fen, 
and  during  that  summer  he  catches  fish 
and  frog  and  eel  for  twenty  miles 
around,  sometimes  in  company  with 
other  birds  of  the  previous  year  who, 
like  himself,  have  no  interest  in  the 
noisv  nesting  going  on  at  their  old  home. 

One  day,  when  sitting  on  a  favourite 
look-out  tree,  he  saw  a  man  coming 
steadily  towards  him  across  the  fields ; 
he  waited  until  he  felt  obliged  to  move, 
and  swung  off  at  last  at  a  steady  pace, 
going  with  the  wind.  All  at  once,  with¬ 
out  any  warning,  there  was  a  flash  of  red 
light  and  then  a  loud  report,  and 
“  Spearbill  ”  heard  a  hissing  noise  go  by 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  felt  some  of 
his  wing-feathers  knocked  hard  and 
then  go  floating  away  in  the  air.  He 
was  almost  over-balanced,  and  had  a 
difficulty  in  flying  steadily  with  one  wing 
so  badly  damaged,  but  he  managed  to 
get  away  into  a  place  of  safety. 
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He  was  frightened  very  much,  but 
after  preening  his  feathers  he  began  to 
feel  himself  again,  although  he  could 
not  fly  so  well,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
do  so  until  he  moulted  in  the  joining 
autumn. 

The  Falcons  Again. 

When  the  autumn  came,  and  with  it 
his  feathers  began  to  drop  out,  he  felt 
a  most  miserable  bird,  and  kept  as  far 
as  possible  in  safe  places  in  well-known 
haunts  on  the  fish-ponds;  but  what  was 
his  delight  to  find  that,  as  he  looked  at 
himself  day  by  day  in  the  reflection  of 
the  pools,  he  was  having  a  finer  suit  of 
feathers,  and  would  be  a  full-fledged 
bird,  as  his  father  was.  His  old  and 
somewhat  dull  grey  coat  is  changed  for 
one  clearer  and  brighter  far,  with  two 
long  plumes  on  his  head,  black  and 
white  stripes  down  the  neck  and  breast, 
and  his  wings  had  new  flight  feathers ; 
in  a  few  weeks  he  was  in  mature 
plumage  and  a  full-grown  bird,  and  so 
strong  did  he  feel  that  no  fear  entered 
his  heart  at  the  sight  of  a  Falcon  over¬ 
head  ;  but  in  that  he  was  vain,  and  his 
vanity  almost  cost  him  another  capture, 
if  not  his  life,  for  one  day  he  was  sail¬ 
ing  along  near  the  same  place  where  he 
flew  for  life  and  liberty  before,  and  out 
came  two  Falcons  after  him. 

He  had  a  good  start  this  time,  and 
was  now  in  full  strength  and  plumage, 
and  his  mighty  wings  sent  him  ringing 
round  and  up  at  a  pace  the  Falcons 
could  not  at  first  beat ;  but  they  kept  at 
it,  ringing  round  until  they  appeared 
like  Rooks  in  the  sky  above,  and  the 
men  below  watched  anxiously  for  the 
stoop — which  did  not  come,  for  a  dark 
cloud  was  gathering  in  the  north-west 
driving  quickly  along  before  a  strong- 
wind,  and  soon  it  broke,  and  the  rain 
heat  furiously,  bothering  the  Falcons  so 
much  that  “  Spearbill  ”  slipped  with  a 
long,  downward  flight  clear  away  to  the 
island  in  the  pond  and  safety.  He  had 
run  a  great  risk,  for  another  minute  and 
the  Falcons  would  have  been  above  him 
and  the  stoop  would  have  come,  and 
“  Spearbill  ”  brought  down  again  a 
captive. 


When  the  second  winter  came,  he  had 
to  travel  once  more  to  the  salt  water, 
but  not  for  long,  as  this  time  the  weather 
was  mild  and  open,  and  the  rain  was. 
heavy,  keeping  the  river  and  streams  in 
flood,  so  that  “  Spearbill  ”  could  wade- 
and  stalk  in  much  water  and  catch 
water-rats  and  other  food,  but  rarely 
fish ;  he  loved  it  all,  for  he  felt  his. 
mature  age  upon,  him,  and  the  great  ex¬ 
panse  of  shallow  water  meant  safety  to- 
him  and  to  his  friends. 

After  a  time  the  floods  went  down, 
leaving  the  streams  all  muddy,  and  the 
grass  all  brown.  But  soon  the  grass 
grows  green  again,  and  the  streams  run- 
clear,  and  “  Spearbill  ”  has  many  a  catch 
of  eel  and  roach. 

“  SpearbilVs  ”  Marriage. 

His  love  of  the  solitude  leaves  him, 
and  he  feels  he  wants  the  company  of  his 
mates,  who  seem  to  be  of  the  same  mind 
as  he;  and  in  the  very  early  spring  he 
begins  in  his  solemn  way  to  make  love 
to  a  beautiful  lady  Heron  called  “  Long- 
legs,”  of  the  same  age  as  himself;  his 
antics  and  squawking  and  grunting, 
noises  are  weird  and  strange,  but  their 
courting  proceeds  apace,  until  one  day 
they  go  to  the  old  elm  and  try  to  find 
a  place  to  nest. 

Now  comes  their  troubles,  for  the 
Rooks  rob  their  sticks,  for  they  are 
young,  and  awkward  at  the  business, 
but,  after  a  time,  “  Spearbill  ”  finds  a 
good  place  in  the  branches  of  a  tall  elm 
at  one  end  of  the  group  of  trees,  and 
lays  some  heavy  stick  across,  leaving 
“  Longlegs  ”  to  keep  guard ;  they  work 
hard  at  bringing  sticks  and  grass  and 
wool  until  they  have  a  large  nest  a 
yard  or  more  across,  and  soft  and  cosy 
for  the  eggs  which  soon  are  to  be  laid. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  noise  and 
quarrelling  all  over  the  Heronry  while 
the  nests  are  being  built,  but  now  “  Long- 
legs  ”  sits  upon  the  nest  and  looks 
around  her  to  find  that  nearly  all  the 
other  birds  are  doing  the  same.  After 
a  day  or  two  she  goes  to  the  nest,  and 
does  not  leave  until  she  has  laid  a 
beautiful  light  green  coloured  egg ;  each, 
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day  she  lays,  until  there  are  four,  and 
then  she  begins  to  sit  in  earnest,  and,  to 
her  surprise,  the  Heronry  is  quite  quiet 
and  still,  broken  only  by  the  occasional 
low  call  of  a  sitting  bird  who  is  being 
fed  by  her  mate.  Sometimes  “  Spear- 
bill  ”  takes  his  turn  to  sit  while  “  Long- 
legs  ”  goes  for  a  short  fly  and  a  try  for 
fish,  but  she  does  not  stay  long  away. 

After  three  weeks’  steady  sitting,  the 
eggs  begin  to  crack,  and  the  youngsters 
hatch  out,  greatly  to  the  wonderment  of 
both  “  Spearbill  ”  and  “  Longlegs,”  who 
hardly  know  what  to  make  of  the  curious 
live  things  in  the  nest.  They  feed  them, 
however,  on  the  smallest  prey  they  can 
find,  and  soon  the  Heronry  wakes  up  to 
its  annual  nesting  din,  as  all  the 
youngsters  find  their  voices,  as  “  Spear¬ 
bill  ”  and  “  Longlegs  ”  did  two  years 
before.  And  so  the  game  goes  on  year 
after  year,  and  still  the  Herons  stay  and 
the  old  Monastery  is  safe. 

ilT 

Grouse  Prospects. 

Variable  reports  are  to  hand  from 
the  Grouse  moors  as  to  the  prospects  of 
sport  this  month ;  and,  although  the 
present  weather  might  not  be  considered 
favourable,  the  mildness  of  the  spring 
enabled  the  nesting  birds  to  make  a 
good  start  in  the  rearing  of  the  families, 
the  shooting  of  which  in  the  autumn 
means  the  circulation  of  so  many 
thousands  of  pounds.  The  Grouse 
season  will  not  be  bad,  and  men  are  now 
giving  good  prices  for  dogs  to  shoot  over  ; 
but  it  is  the  lowland  sport  about  which 
there  is  doubt,  for  the  rain  this  summer 
has  meant  the  drowning  of  scores  of 
broods  in  the  South  and  Midlands,  where 
the  downpour  has  been  worst.  A  bright 
July  and  August  will,  however,  improve 
the  prospects  very  materially. 

Grouse  disease  first  attracted  special 
notice  in  1838,  but  prior  to  that  time  it 
was  not  unknown  in  Scotland.  Many 
theories  have  been  put  forward  as  to  its 
cause,  viz.  overstocking,  eating  old 
and  frosted  heather,  tape  worm,  etc.,  all 
of  which  seem  plausible  enough,  out 
after  due  investigation  must  all  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  unsatisfactory.  Overstocking 


seems  natural  and  reasonable  enough  at 
first  sight,  but  how  can  the  circum¬ 
stances  be  explained  that  on  those  moors 
where  the  stock  is  at  a  minimum  the 
disease  is  as  virulent  and  fatal  as  where 
the  birds  have  been  fostered  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  the  extreme  limits?  The 
old  heather  theory  is  very  common,  and 
those  who  hold  it  advocate  burning  on 
an  extensive  scale  as  a  cure.  Suther- 
landshire  is  the  hardest  burned  county 
in  Scotland;  the  burning  is  done  on  an 
extensive  scale,  yet  there  is  no  other 
county  where  disease  recurs  so  often. 
Take  the  moor  of  Tressady,  where,  since 
1892,  there  has  been  three  attacks  of 
disease,  with  a  very  moderate  stock, 
viz.,  1892,  1897,  and  1901.  Now  in 
these  years  the  disease  showed  first  on 
the  hardest  burned  ground,  where  there 
was  practically  no  old  heather,  and  on 
the  ground  under  the  crofters,  which 
was  not  so  severely  burned,  it  did  not 
show  so  early,  nor  assume  the  same 
proportions,  some  parts  of  it  not  being 
even  affected. 

Whether  the  Commission  investiga¬ 
ting  the  matter  will  be  able  to  bring  forth 
anything  practical  remains  to  oe  seen. 
It  is  impossible  to  place  too  much  im¬ 
portance  on  the  vital  necessity  of  change 
of  blood,  which,  together  with  propel 
management  of  the  heather,  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  lessening  the  malady. 
If  it  is  not  entirely  prevented,  a  moor 
that’ is  well  managed  will  recover  itself 
after  an  attack  in  a  far  shorter  time  than 
one  where  proper  attention  is  not  paid 
to  the  heather.  Disease  does  not  recur 
so  often  on  moors  that  are  regularly 
driven  as  it  does  where  it  is  all  dogging, 
for  the  reason  that  driving  mixes  the 
birds,  which  thus  get  a  change  of  blood. 
Grouse  are  very  domestic  in  their  habits, 
never  straying  far  from  where  hatched 
if  left  to  themselves,  so  that  on  dogging 
moors  they  never  mix  to  the  same*  extent 
unless  a  severe  winter  comes  to  pack 
them  together,  which  is  the  only  way 
they  get  a  change  of  blood.  This  seems 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
disease  invariably  breaks  out  after  a 
succession  of  mild  winters,  and  goes  a 
long  way  to  prove  that  in-breeding  is  the 
chief  cause. 
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Militant  American  Birds, 

By  "FRISCO" 


“  Qh  !  for  the  repeal,  if  only  for  a  day, 
of  those  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Acts !  ” 
Devoutly  though  the  British  farmer  may 
give  expression  to  this  prayer,  his 
American  cousin  has  greater  need  for  it. 
And,  by  the  way,  he  can  generally  give 
more  telling  vent  to  it ! 

A  Handsome  Thief. 

His  chief  enemies  are  the  Red-wing 
Starling  ( Agelaius  phoeniceus)  and  the 
American  Sparrow  Hawk  {Falco 
sparverius).  The  former  differs  from 
his  European  namesake  both  in  colour 
and  characteristics.  So  distinct  are  the 
male  and  female  in  appearance  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  convince  a  townsman 
that  they  are  of  the  same  species.  The 
male  is  nine  inches  long,  whereas  the 
female  only  just  exceeds  seven ;  the 
former  is  of  a  beautiful  glossy  black, 
with  scarlet  shoulders,  whilst  the  female 
is  brownish-black  above,  mottled  and 
streaked  with  brown  or  white;  the  head 
has  two  stripes  of  cream  colour  on  each 
side  over  the  eye,  and  the  lower  surface 
is  of  a  whitish-cream  colour,  streaked 
and  spotted  with  black.  The  bird  is 
found  from  Mexico  in  the  South  to 
Labrador  in  the  North,  and  is  migratory 
in  the  Northern  States,  but  remains  all 
the  year  round  in  the  South — to  the 
regret  of  long-suffering  farmers. 

Ceremonial  Drill. 

For  their  principal  attacks  upon  the 
farmer’s  property  the  Starlings  select  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  when 
the  ears  of  the  Indian  corn  are  young, 
soft,  and  succulent.  As  they  wheel  and 
drive  through  the  air,  like  vast  clouds, 
their  innumerable  wings  of  brightest 
vermillion  glittering  gaily  in  the  sun, 
they  present  a  sight  picturesque  enough 
to  move  to  poetry  anyone  but  a  farmer, 
for  the  object  of  their  “  ceremonial 
drill  ”  is  all  too  plain  to  him.  Gather¬ 


ing  in  Strength  from  all  parts,  they 
suddenly  swoop  down  on  the  spot  speci¬ 
ally  selected  by  their  advance  guard. 
The  sky  is  almost  blackened  by  them, 
as  they  perform  their  aerial  evolutions 
prior  to  getting  to  business. 

Destruction  Complete. 

Then  the  corn  is  ravenously  seized 
upon,  and  the  husks,  though  they  are 
composed  of  numerous  wrappers  of  tight 
leaves,  are  soon  removed  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  the  ingress  of  the  greedy  bills. 
So  numerous  are  they  and  so  lusty  their 
appetites  that  nothing  is  left  but  the  cob 
and  the  shrivelled  skins  of  the  grain. 
What  little  is  left  of  the  tender  ear  is 
necessarily  much  exposed  to  wind  and 
rain,  and  is  generally  practically  killed. 
The  completeness  of  the  destruction  is 
really  only  equalled  by  the  coolness  and 
rudeness  of  it ;  and  yet  they  wish  these 
farmers  to  be  philosophers,  to  console 
themselves  by  the  thought  that  the  same 
birds  kill  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  other 
insects  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Never 
try  this  salve  on  an  American  farmer  at 
the  end  of  a  dry  September — try  it  on  a 
ladies’  school  first ! 

A  Bold,  Bad  Burglar. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
American  agriculturist  has  to  contend 
with  an  unusually  greedy  species  of 
Sparrow  Hawk.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
elegant  and  handsome  little  '  bird ;  but 
for  daring,  when  bent  on  destruction,  it 
can  hardly  have  an  equal  surely.  It  has 
been  known  to  boldly  enter  farmyards 
at  early  morning — and  leave  in  company 
with  mice,  or  even  young  chickens;  it 
seldom  goes  away  empty-handed!  For 
it  is,  as  well,  the  most  persistent  of  birds, 
and  sometimes  sits  for  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  time  perched  on  top  of  a  dead 
tree  or  pole  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
when  on  the  look-out  for  likely  prey. 
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On  other  occasions  it  suspends  itself  in 
the  air,  hovering  over  some  particular 
spot  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then 
shooting  off  in  a  fresh  direction. 

Not  a  Re-fined  Epicure. 

It  will  plunge  into  a  thicket  after  small 
birds,  and  transfix  them  with  an  unerring 
aim,  which,  you  may  be  sure,  is  gener¬ 
ally  fatal  also.  But,  as  has  been  hinted, 
the  American  Sparrow  Hawk  is  no  re¬ 
fined  epicure,  and  will  “  bag  ”  anything 
eatable,  from  a  snake  to  a  chicken,  not 
excluding  grasshoppers,  lizards,  and 
Field  Sparrows.  No;  as  regards  the 
selection  of  eatables  it  does  not  show 
too  fine  a  regard,  but  as  regards  the 
actual  eating  of  them  it  possesses  per¬ 
haps  the  most  delicate  taste  to  be  found 
among  birds.  For  it  will  scarcely  eat 
anything  that  it  has  not  killed  for  itself, 
and  even  that  it  will  spurn  if  its  con¬ 
dition  is  what  is  known  as  “high.” 

The  Other  Point  of  View. 

Both  points  of  view  may  be  illustrated 
here.  For  instance,  the  voracious  appe¬ 


tite  of  the  bird  is  proved  by  the  discovery 
inside  the  body  of  a  dead  specimen  of 
the  greater  part  of  an  American  Robin, 
including  the  unbroken  feet  and  claws. 
The  Robin,  be  it  said,  actually  measures 
within  half  an  inch  as  long  as  the 
Sparrow  Hawk !  On  the  other  hand,  the 
delicacy  of  taste  of  the  bird  is  illus¬ 
trated  thus :  A  gentleman  one  day 
observed  a  Hawk,,  after  much  re¬ 
connoitring,  to  pounce  upon  a  mouse, 
carry  it  off  in  triumph,  and  then  reject 
ic  for  another  mouse,  which  it  promptly 
despatched  and  ate.  The  mouse  that 
had  been  discarded  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  vermin  and  greatly 
emaciated.  The  Hawk  had  wisely  con¬ 
sidered,  not  only  its  own  stomach,  but 
the  cleanliness  of  its  nest ! 

The  Sparrow  Hawk’s  Enemy. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  has  an  invete¬ 
rate  enemy  in  the  tormenting  Blue 
Jay  ( Garrulus  cristatus).  The  curious 
thing  is,  however,  that  the  latter’s 
attacks  are  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  tongue.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  virago 


Two  Handsome  Foreigners. 

1  he  Lemon-Crested  Cockatoo  and  the  Hyacinthine  Macaw. 
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rather  than  a  warrior ;  but  “  it  gets 
there/’  as  the  Americans  say.  It  is  a 
great  mimic,  and  its  favourite  pastime 
is  to  utilize  this  characteristic  for  the 
express  purpose  of  exasperating  the 
Hawk  past  endurance.  It  not  only 
flagrantly  mocks  the  latter  on  every  con¬ 
ceivable  occasion,  but  gives  such  yells 
if  caught  as  to  bring  a  whole  swarm 
of  his  fellows  to  the  rescue..  This  they 
achieve  by  taking  a  boisterous  part  in 
the  merriment,  circling  round  the  dis¬ 
tracted  Hawk  with  tormenting  cries, 
until  sometimes,  in  very  despair,  the 
latter  seizes  upon  the  nearest  miscreant, 
and  makes  of  it  a  sacrifice.  Then  the 
tune  changes,  and  the  Jays  become  sig¬ 
nificantly  subdued  in  manner,  but  ten 
times  more  noisy  in  song. 

A  'Dauntless  Fighter. 

A  much  smaller  bird  than  the  Jay, 
however,  is  able  “  on  its  own,”  as  the 
saying  is,  to  drive  this  depredator  from 
his  haunts.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  during  the  breeding  season,  when 
affection  for  his  mate  and  young  prompts 
him  to  exert  all  his  offensive  powers  and 
dare  every  danger  to  protect  them  from 
the  destroyer.  So  dauntless  is  it, 
indeed,  that  even  Eagles  recoil  from  its 
attacks.  It  is  called  the  King  Bird, 
or  Tyrant  Flycatcher  ( Muscicapa 
tyr annus),  and  is  a  bird  of  passage  in 
the  United  States. 

Seagulls  and  Swans  at 
Variance. 

Continuous  strife  between  Black¬ 
headed  Gulls  and  a  pair  of  Swans  is  in 
progress  on  Moorthwaite  Lough,  an 
expanse  of  water  in  the  Wigton  district 
o  f  Cumberland.  The  increasing 
11  colony  ”  of  Gulls  there  resent  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  royal  birds,  who  have 
built  their  bulky  nest  in  the  midst  of  the 
gullery.  The  Swans  are  by  now  grow¬ 
ing  quite  proficient  in  dodging  the  fierce 
attacks  of  the  seabirds,  but  the  former 
are  not  above  retaliating  in  a  more 
effective  manner  by  destroying  the  flimsy 
nests  of  the  Gulls. 


Nesting  of  the  Woodcock. 

The  Mayor  of  Accrington  has  recently 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  two 
photographs  of  a  Woodcock’s  nest  near 
Clitheroe.  One,  a  snap  of  the  bird  on 
the  nest,  and  the  other  an  exceedingly 
good  one  of  the  four  eggs.  The  game- 
keeper  who  found  the  nest  noticed  four 
young  Woodcocks  in  a  wood,  and  close 
to  them  a  nest  containing  one  egg ;  the 
photograph  was  taken  when  the  second 
clutch  was  complete;  the  bird  is  occa-- 
sionally  double-brooded.  Mr.  Higham 
says  that  the  Woodcock  is  very  rare  as 
a  breeding  species  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clitheroe.  The  bird  appears  to  be 
steadily  increasing  as  a  nesting  species 
in  many  parts  of  England ;  there  are 
several  records  of  nests  from  Lancashire 
beyond  the  Sands,  and  one  or  two  from 
other  parts  of  the  county ;  in  Cheshire 
a  few  pairs  seem  to  nest  every  year.  A 
curious  and  little-known  fact  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Woodcock  has  recently  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Whymper. 
In  a  letter  published  in  the  first  number 
of  British  Birds  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  ear  of  the  bird  is  in  front 
of  and  not  behind  the  eye.  Although 
Nitzch  and  perhaps  other  ornithologists 
have  apparently  noticed  the  abnormal 
position  of  the  Woodcock’s  ear,  no  one 
seems  to  have  called  special  attention 
to  it. 

1// 

Yicar  and  the  Mother  Rook. 

A  correspondent  of  the  “  Spectator  ” 
mentions  the  case  of  a  vicar  in  Brecon¬ 
shire  who  had  an  acre  of  his  glebe-land 
which  had  become  coarse,  and  he  was 
advised  to  plough  it  up  and  sow  corn. 
When  the  corn  sprouted  a  few  Rooks 
trespassed,  but  one  especial  mother 
Rook  was  there  all  day — her  nestlings 
were  close  by.  The  vicar  became  en¬ 
raged,  and  though  he  had  never  before 
killed  a  Rook,  he  took  his  gun  and  shot 
the  mother.  He  fully  expected  to  be 
justified  in  the  examination  of  the  crop, 
which  was  crammed,  but  not  with  corn. 
It  was  full  of  wire-worm,  and  contained 
very  few  grains  of  corn.  The  vicar  told 
the  correspondent  that  never  again  would 
he  take  gun  against  a  Rook. 
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Our  Letter  Box. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bird  World. 

MORE  ABOUT  “  LITTLE  PIP.” 

Sir, — I  have  been  thinking  that  the  younger 
readers  of  Bird  World  might  perhaps  like  to 
hear  a  little  more  about  “  Little  Pip,”  my  pet  tame 
Canary.  To  begin  with,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell 
them.  He  has  a  sweetheart — none  other  than  his 
own  reflection.  He  chatters  away  to  “  her  ”  con¬ 
stantly,  calling  “her”  what  sounds  like  “  Lillah 
Lee.”  Once,  when  visiting  Bowness,  he  was  so 
overjoyed  and  excited  at  meeting  “  her”  that  he 
fell  into  a  basin  of  soapy  water  that  happened  to 
be  beneath  the  meeting  place.  Fortunately  I  was 
at  hand,  quickly  rescued  him,  and  wiped  the  soap 
from  his  little  jacket.  He  sometimes  goes  to  visit 
his  cousins  at  Clifton,  where  he  meets  several 
Canaries  and  Love-birds,  who  have  a  room  to  them¬ 
selves  (an  old  nursery)  to  fly  about  in.  He  ought 
to  be  very  happy  amongst  them,  but,  like  a  spoilt 
child  brought  up  alone,  I  fear  he  is  a  little  un¬ 
sociable.  I  remember,  when  first  introduced  to 
them,  he  was  on  my  finger,  and  looked  very 
aggressive,  as  much  as  to  say  “  Shall  I  fight 
them?”  I  advised  him  not,  as  he  had  to  live 
with  them  a  few  days.  He  afterwards  became 
friendly  with  one  of  the  Canaries  called  “  Tiny,” 
just  his  own  age,  but  there  is  one  difference  between 
them.  “  Tiny,”  unlike  himself,  never  has  any 
“tit-bits,”  his  mistress  not  approving  of  such 
luxuries.  Some  time  ago  poor  little  “  Tiny”  met 
with  an  accident.  He  had  gone  to  roost  on  the 
window,  which  is  left  open  in  summer  (wire  netting 
replacing  it),  and  at  night  when  the  window  was 
being  shut  he  was  not  noticed,  and  somehow  his 
little  leg  got  caught  and  broken  !  There  was  in¬ 
stantly  great  consternation,  for  he  is  as  much  a  pet 
as  my  “  Little  Pip.  ”  A  messenger  was  sent  post¬ 
haste  to  the  Zoo  for  the  bird-keeper,  who  kindly 
came  at  once  and  set  the  little  limb.  It  was  a  sad 
time  for  the  little  invalid,  but  he  was  tenderly- 
nursed  and  cared  for,  all  the  perches  removed 
from  his  cage  in  case  he  might  attempt  to  fly 
before  the  leg  was  healed,  and  a  bed  made  for 
him  from  some  wadding.  He  is  now  quite  well, 
but  unfortunately  the  leg  is  not  quite  straight. 
However,  he  flies  about,  sings,  and  seems  per¬ 
fectly  happy. 

“  Little  Pip  ”  has  a  funny  habit,  much  indulged 
in  now  he  is  getting  older,  of  lucking  his  little 
legs  under  him  and  “  sitting  down  ”  flat  on  the 
table,  on  the  corner  of  a  chair  (by  the  fire),  or  on 
the  fender.  When  I  am  stoning  raisins  he  is  very 
fussy,  pretending  to  help,  but  really  watching  for 
a  bit  of  the  sugar  from  them,  which  of  course  he 
gets,  He  also  likes  to  “help”  me  arrange  my 
flowers,  his  part  consisting  of  tasting  one  or  two. 
He  once  made  a  mistake  and  ate  one  that  made 
him  sick,  but  he  soon  got  right  again.  He  loves 
a  cherry,  and  has  a  fresh  one  every  day.  I  once 
nearly  lost  him  through  a  cherry.  It  was  in 
France,  where  I  was  visiting  a  sister.  One  of  her 
little  girls,  forgetting  to  first  close  the  long  French 
windows  of  the  room,  opened  his  cage  door  to 


Mrs.  Williams  and  “Little  Pip.” 


An  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  love  and 
kindness. 

give  him  a  cherry,  when  instantly  he  was  out  of 
his  cage,  through  the  window,  and  in  a  tree  in  the 
garden.  I  and  the  whole  family  rushed  out  with 
his  cage  to  recapture  him,  but  “  No,”  he  was  not 
willing.  “Mr.  Pip”  found  the  fresh  air  too 
pleasant  after  his  long  journey  from  England  the 
day  before,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  took  another 
fly  over  a  wall  into  a  neighbour’s  garden.  When 
we  arrived  there  we  found  to  our  great  relief  that 
he  had  flown  in  through  their  window,  where  I 
followed  him.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  in  the  room 
he  came  prettily  on  my  finger  and  into  his  cage, 
not  in  the  least  concerned  at  the  fright  he  had 
given  us.  He  is  not  so  frisky  now  he  is  getting 
older,  but  he  is  still  very  fond  of  being  out  of 
doors  in  his  cage.  I  often  wish  I  could  take  him 
with  me  in  my  country  walks.  I  read  once  that 
in  China  owners  of  birds  do  carry  them  out  with 
them  in  small  cages,  and  I  have  seen  pictures  of 
them  doing  so — so  if  I  ever  go  to  China  I  will 
take  him  with  me.  When  in  Egypt  last  year  I 
was  delighted  to  watch  the  freedom  which  wild 
birds  enjoy  there.  At  Assuan  and  Luxor  they  were 
flying  in  and  out  of  the  hotels  picking  up  crumbs 
from  the  floors  of  the  dining-rooms  and  settling  on 
the  beams  in  the  large  halls  and  verandahs,  to 
which  they  had  free  access,  as  all  the  doors  and 
windows  were  open  for  ventilation.  There  were 
hundreds  among  the.  huge  columns  of  the  ruined 
temples  of  Karnak  and  Luxor,  and,  I  am  ashamed 
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to  say,  I  was  often  more  interested  in  the  birds 
than  in  the  ruins.  They  feed  on  the  flies  and 
other  insects  which  abound  in  hot  countries. 

We  sometimes  go  to  Italy,  but  in  some  parts 
there  I  look  in  vain  for  wild  birdies.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  very  poor  Italians  catch  them  for 
food — a  dreadful  idea  !  I  used  to  much  enjoy 
feeding  the  pigeons  in  Venice.  They  are  very 
tame,  and  if  you  put  out  your  hand  they  would 
swoop  down  at  once  and  settle  all  over  you.  They 
are  very  fat,  as  the  visitors  feed  them  so  much. 

I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  “  Little 
Pip’s  ”  likeness  which  accompanies  this.  I  lately 
tried  to  get  a  larger  one,  but  as  it  was  a  warm  day 
he  insisted  on  “sitting  down.”  So  I  had  to  be 
content  with  this  one  (representing  him  standing 
on  my  finger)  taken  some  years  ago. 

Julia  B.  Williams. 

Sunny  Bank,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 


Is  the  Eagle  the  Roc? 

“  W.  H.  M.”  writes  to  tEe  “Times” 
with  the  desire  to  clear  up  the  question 
of  the  carrying  powers  of  Eagles ;  and 
in  the  interest  of  “  the  terewth  ”  the 
matters  needs  elucidation.  There  still 
lingers  the  tradition  or  superstition  that 
the  Eagle  may  or  does  carry  off  the 
human  infant,  and  the  picture  of  the 
noble  bird  of  prey  soaring  to  its  eerie 
with  a  baby  in  its  clutch  whilst  the 
father  stands  below  with  the  gun  he 
dare  not  use,  and  the  distracted  mother 
wrings  her  foolish  hands,  has  figured 
not  only  in  romance,  but  in  the  more 
veracious  newspaper.  On  this  tradi¬ 
tional  episode  the  heartless  hand  of 
knowledge  has  from  time  to  time  thrown 
cold  water.  But  sufficient  uncertainty 
remains  to  scare  many  worthy  people, 
and  to  leave  us  ignorant  of  the  precise 
powers  of  the  Eagle.  According  to 
“  W.  H.  M.”  “the  weight  of  quarry 
struck,  or  lifted  and  dropped,  is  no 
measure  of  their  carrying  power.”  So 
that  on  the  analogy  of  hares  maternal 
anxiety  where  babies  are  exposed  to  the 
Eagle’s  fell  swoop  may  be  comforted  to 
the  extent  of  knowing  that  the  infant 
could  not  be  carried  far  without  being 
dropped.  But  it  will  be  a  useful  addi¬ 
tion  to  knowledge  to  clear  up  the  vexed 
question  altogether;  and  we  hope  the 
minds  of  “  W.  H.  M.”  and  others  may 
be  set  at  rest. 


Hummel 


FINEST 

ROLLERS 

IMPORTED. 


To  speak  well 
of  the  Hummel 
is  to  gild 
refined  gold. 


Rollers. 


Testimonials  from  Customers  who 
say  the  Hummel  is  still  singing  as 
sweetly  as  when  purchased  four > 
five ,  six,  and  seven  years  ago. 

All  Hummels  have  delightful,  deep,  delicate 
bow  roll,  hollow  roll,  hollow  bow  roll,  du 
pipe,  hollow  bell  roll,  grand  round  bass 
roll,  vibrating  hollow  roll,  and  charming 
water  bubble  roll. 

ONE  PRICE  ONcY— f2s.  6(1.  ;  no  fancy  prices. 
Hummel  Hens  3s.  each  ;  a  Beautiful  Pair  of 
Hummels  for  158.;  St.  Andreasberg  Rollers 
5s.  and  7s  6d.  each  ;  Hummel  School¬ 
masters  20s.  each;  better  than  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere  at  treble  the  price. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  me  in  “  Cage  Birds  ”  from  satisfied 
customers.  I  guarantee  strictly  honourable 
trading  and  satisfaction  to  all. 

VARNEY,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Importer  of 
this  Remarkable  Roller  Canary.  Twenty 
years’  advertiser. 

VARNEY,  STRATFORD,  LONDON. 

EXPORT  A  SPECIALITY. 


“  The  Schools,  Overton,  Ellesmere. — 
Ilummel  arrived  ;  it  at  once  commenced  to 
sing — yes,  a  song  worth  listening  to.  It  is 
the  most  exquisite  songster  I  ever  heard — 
decidedly  a  perfect  Roller.  I  may  say  I 
never  expected  such  perfection ;  they  are 
worth  all  you  charge  for  them.  I  must  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy,  and  shall  be  able  to 
recommend  your  firm  to  those  who  require 
birds  and  not  rubbish. — F.  Robbins.  June 
22nd,  1907.” 

“N.C.O. ,  Royal  Engineers,  Aldershot. — 
Hummel  arrived  ;  delighted  with  it. — 
J.  H.  Munford.” 

“Stobo  Castle,  Stobo,  N.B. — The  Hon.  Mr. 
Philipson  has  had  the  Hummel  a  week,  and 
will  keep  him;  he  is  such  a  sweet  singer. 
June  12th.” 

“  Ash  View,  Allmans  Mold. — I  am  writing  to 
say  I  am  delighted  with  the  Hummel  pur¬ 
chased  a  lew  months  ago.  Please  send 
another. — R.  James.  June  24th.” 


VAPMPV  THE  great 

v  CVIVML  I  »  HUMMEL  importer, 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Only  Importer  of  Hummel  Rollers, 

STRATFORD,  iLONDON. 
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<t*  Si 

f  Bup  Direct  from  tpe  Busbmcn.  * 

Are  You  Fond  of 
Australian  Birds? 

ip  !  Write  to  us  for  Price  List  of 
J  PARAKEETS,  PIGEONS, 

SO,  l  DOVES,  FINCHES,  &c. 


We  are  THE  ACTUAL  TRAPPERS  of 
these  birds  and  NOT  mere  importers. 

We  visit  Australia  ONCE  A  YEAR  for 
the  purpose  of  Collecting  Birds  and 
Animals  and  do  not  sell  any  other  birds 
beyond  those  that  come  from  that  country 

All  Birds  can  be  had  on  Approval  for 

ONE  WEEK  !  ! 


Write  at  Once  for  List. 

PAYNE  &  WALLACE,  THE  IIITIE 100,  BATH. 


High=eiass  Cages. 


We  manufacture  Cages  of  ever)'  description  and  solicit 
inquiries  for 

AVIARIES,  DRAWING-ROOM,  BREEDING 
AND  SHOW  CAGES. 

Accessories  of  all  Kinds. 


First-class  quality  is  our  chief  consideration,  all  goods  being 
fully  guaranteed  and  supplied  on  lowest  cash  teims. 

THE  SHEFFIELD  WIRE  &  CAGE  Co., 

47,  Surrey  Street,  Sheffield. 


JOHN  D.  HHMLYN 

Naturalist, 

221,  ST.  GEORGE’S  STREET  EAST 

LONDON. 


THE  ACTUAL  IMPORTER 
O  F  RARE  FOREIGN 
BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS, 
DIRECT  FROM  OUR 
INDIAN,  AUSTRALIAN 
AND  AFRICAN  EMPIRES. 


The  only  Dealer  who  attends  shipping  at  London, 
Southampton,  Plymouth,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  and  Marseilles.  Also  Personally  Collects 
in  South  and  West  Africa. 


References  to  every  Amateur  of  Note. 


Cist  on  Application. 


PARR’S  POTTERY 

NEST  PANS,  DRINKERS,  FOUNTAINS, 
BATHS  (Oval,  Round  and  Square). 

“  Duplex  ” 

CUT  PARTITION  DRAWER. 


This  drawer  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Breeders  so  ihe  foods  can  be  separated  instead  of  mixing 
logether.  Thus  having  one  drawer  instead  of  two. 
Made  in  two  sizes. 

Mr.  C.  A.  House,  Claude  St.  John  and 
J.  North  all  say  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Wire  door  falls  into  thi  groove  and  is  not  in  contact  with  fo  d. 
Back  to  front  3i"  long.  3|"  wide,  IT"  deep,  f»/6  per  dozen. 
Back  to  front  3"  long.  3”  wide,  1"  deep,  5/6  ,,  ,, 

Po  tape  6d.  per  dez-  Can  be  obtained  from  any  Seedsman. 

NORTH  ROAD  WORKS, 

BUBSLLM,  STAFFS. 
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Chirps  and  Chatter. 


The  Courage  of  a  Thrush. 

A  very  interesting  drama  of  animal 
life  has  recently  been  enacted  in  the 
Manse  garden  at  Dysart.  The  season 
has,  of  course,  been  very  late,  and  a 
pair  of  Thrushes  have  hatched  a  brood 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  Just  as  the 
young  birds  began  to  attempt  flight,  one 
of  them  fell  a  prey  to  the  household  cat. 
The  latter  is  a  large  and  beautiful  Per¬ 
sian,  a  keen  hunter,  the  terror  of  birds 
and  mice,  and  has  frequently  hunted 
and  caught  rats.  Shortly  after  the  kill¬ 
ing  of.  the  little  fledgling,  the  cat  was 
one  day  observed  fleeing  as  if  for  its 
life  from  the  garden  to  the  house,  hotly 
pursued  by  the  infuriated  father  of  its 
victim,  the  Thrush  uttering  fierce  cries 
and  apparently  bent  on  vengeance.  All 
day  long  thereafter  one  or  other  of  the 
parent  birds  kept  watch  near  the  garden 
or  the  kitchen  door  of  the  house,  and 
the  moment  the  cat  appeared  at  door  or 
window,  set  up  a  vigorous  screeching, 
uttering  a  continuous  note  of  rage  and 
defiance. 

In  Fearful  Terror. 

For  several  days  the  Persian  could 
not  venture  out  without  being  chased 
into  the  house  immediately  he  was  dis¬ 
covered.  He  would  sit  in  the  doorways 
palpitating  with  fear,  faced  by  his 
plucky  little  enemy,  which  sometimes 
perched  within  a  foot  or  two  and  once 
or  twice  swooped  down  upon  him,  all 
but  entering  the  house,  when  the  great 
cat  fled  from  the  attack.  This  constant 
watching  and  shadowing  continued 
until  the  brood  were  strong  enough  to 
leave  the  nest  and  the  garden  for  good. 
All  the  time,  the  birds,  young  and  old, 
were  quite  indifferent  to  the  presence 
in  the  garden  of  any  other  inmate  of  the 
house,  and  to  the  racing  about  and 
barking  of  a  lively  collie  dog.  So  long 
as  their  sentinel  had  the  Persian  under 
observation,  the  young  ones  hopped 
about  all  over  the  grass  and  flower-pots 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
family  foe. 


Cuckoos’  Eggs. 

Cuckoos’  eggs  are  reported  to  have' 
been  found  in  the  nests  of  sixty  different 
species,  but  most  frequently  in  those  of 
the  Hedge  -  sparrow,  Reed  -  warbler,. 
Meadow  Pipit,  and  Wagtail.  It  may  be 
said  that  all  eggs  of  the  same  species, 
are  liable  to  vary  within  certain  limits, 
but  there  is  always  a  general  re¬ 
semblance  in  those  laid  by  the  same- 
bird.  Cuckoos’  eggs  vary  somewhat 
both  in  colour  and  markings,  and  now 
and  then  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to- 
those  of  the  foster-parents  in  whose 
nests  they  are  laid.  But  this  must  be- 
merely  accidental,  for  it  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  are  quite  dissimilar,  and 
no  one  can  seriously  accept  the  theory 
that  the  Cuckoo,  being  cognisant  of 
colour,  looks  for  the  nest  of  a  species 
whose  eggs  resembles  her  own,  and  de¬ 
posits  the  latter  among  them.  This, 
would  not  explain  the  case,  which  often 
happens,  of  a  Cuckoo  laying  her  egg  in 
an  empty  nest,  nor  would  it  say  much 
for  the  intelligence  of  a  Cuckoo  which, 
having  a  speckled  brown,  or  grey,  egg 
to  lay,  deposited  it  in  the  nest  of  a 
Hedge-sparrow  which  already  contained 
three  or  four  bright  blue  eggs. 


The  Solitary  Heron. 

The  Heron,  for  instance,  though  it 
lives  in  a  heronry,  as  the  Rook  lives  in 
a  rookery,  fares  best  by  itself.  Two 
birds  angling  in  the  same  water  would 
spoil  each  other’s  sport ;  and  I  know  no 
creature  more  furiously  vicious  than  a 
Heron  which  comes  to  its  favourite  pool 
and  finds  another  Heron  there.  The 
Rook,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  rarely 
alone,  because  he  finds  safety  in  company, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the 
young  Rooks  should  defer  mating  until 
the  spring.  Two  heads  are  always 
better  than  one,  and  if  a  venturesome 
Rook  desires  to  prospect  for  a  better 
feeding  ground  it  would  be  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  a  wife  with  him. 
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Occurrence  of  Red-breasted  Flycatcher. 

The  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  ( Musci - 
-cap a  parva)  is  so  rare  a  visitor  to  these 
islands  that  its  occurrence  in  May  last, 
near  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  is  worth  re¬ 
cording.  This  small  migrant,  which  has 
apparently  been  noticed  in  Britain  only 
some  fifteen  times,  breeds  in  Southern 
Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and  North  Persia. 
Further  eastward  it  is  met  with  in 
Turkestan  and  Siberia,  as  far  as  Lake 
Baikal.  In  winter  it  is  found  in  India 
and  North  Africa.  It  is  well  known 
during  migration  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  but  seldom  penetrates  so  far 
westward  as  our  islands.  In  colouring 
the  male  of  this  species  is,  in  breeding 
plumage,  brown  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  body,  the  cheeks  being  ashy  grey 
and  the  crown  and  nape  a  somewhat 
browner  grey.  The  upper  breast,  chin, 
and  throat  are  rufous  orange,  the 
stomach  white,  the  flanks  light  buff. 
The  four  outer  pairs  of  the  twelve  dark 
brown  tail  feathers  have  white  bases.  In 
the  hen  bird  the  ash  grey  cheek  colour¬ 
ing  is  lacking,  and  the  throat  is  reddish 
buff  instead  of  orange.  In  length  this 
Flycatcher  extends  to  5  in.  or  a  trifle 
over.  By  unaccustomed  observers  the 
bird  might  quite  conceivably  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  Robin. 

The  Starling. 

The  Starling,  like  the  Rook,  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  you  will  meet 
them  both,  with  some  variations  of 
plumage,  in  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe.  But  our  English  Starlings  are 
very  local  in  their  choice  of  breeding 
grounds,  and  show  a  decided  preference 
towards  the  South  of  England  for  nest¬ 
ing  purposes.  They  are  winter  visitors 
to  Cornwall,  but  forsake  the  West  of 
England  on  the  approach  of  spring. 
They  also  go  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
when  food  is  scarce  in  England  and 
times  are  hard.  A  few  remain  to  nest 
on  the  first-named  island,  but  there  is 
no  recorded  instance  of  their  doing  so 
in  Jersey.  Our  knowledge  of  bird-life 
is  increasing,  but  we  have  still  much  to 
learn  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
these  habits. 


Peregrines  and  their  Prey. 

Quite  recently  a  Peregrine  Falcon, 
which  had  been,  unfortunately,  trapped 
and  killed  in  County  Down,  was  found 
to  contain  the  remains  of  a  Carrier 
Pigeon.  Among  the  contents  of  the 
bird’s  stomach  was  a  small  ring,  marked 
“  N.  H.  C.  19.  W.  O.  611,”  identify¬ 
ing  the  particular  Pigeon  which  had 
thus  fallen  a  victim.  Carrier  Pigeons, 
which  are  set  free  for  flighting  purposes 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  among 
other  risks  which  they  have  to  encounter, 
possess  a  strong  and  determined  enemy 
in  the  Peregrine.  The  Sussex  Pere¬ 
grines,  which  now,  thanks  to  some 
measure  of  protection,  haunt  the  cliffs 
of  that  county  in  greater  numbers  than 
they  have  done  for  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions  past,  must  in  particular  take  con¬ 
siderable  tribute  from  the  many  Homing 
Pigeons  which  pass  along  the  coast  or 
come  over  the  Channel  after  being 
liberated  on  the  Continent.  Not  long 
since  I  was  shown  another  of  these 
owners’  rings,  which  had  been  found  on 
the  leg  of  a  Pigeon  slain  by  a  Peregrine 
on  the  top  of  a  high  cliff  in  East  Sussex. 


A  Determined  Pigeon  Lover. 

The  Peregrine  is  a  most  determined 
Pigeon  fancier,  taking  toll  alike  from 
the  Wild  Ringdove  or  the  domesticated 
“  Homer.”  Both  of  these  species  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  catching ;  but  that 
the  Peregrine  finds  little  difficulty  in 
killing  one  of  these  fine  fliers  when  it 
requires  a  meal  is  evidenced  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Wood  Pigeons  so  constantly 
to  be  found  on  the  downs  of  East 
Sussex.  Partridges  also  suffer  to  some 
extent  from  the  depredations  of  these 
splendid  raptorials,  but  in  nothing  like 
the  same  degree  as  Pigeons  and  other 
birds,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they 
are  much  less  frequently  in  the  air.  In 
Sussex,  besides  Pigeons  and  Partridges, 
Green  Plover,  Gulls,  Rooks,  and  occas¬ 
sional  Wildfowl  and  Herons  form  the 
chief  dietary  of  the  Peregrines  that  make 
their  homes  in  the  white  cliffs  of  this 
part  of  Britain. 
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Birds  and  Cats. 

Cats  and  birds  are  proverbially  an¬ 
tagonistic.  It  is  usually,  however,  the 
cat  who  intimidates  the  bird ;  but  re¬ 
cently  the  positions  were  completely 
reversed.  The  cat,  a  young  tabby,  has 
by  no  means  a  clean  record  with  regard 
to  Robins,  young  Thrushes,  and  even 
too-trusting  Pigeons,  but  he  was  as 
innocent  as  a  shut-eyed  kitten  of  intent 
to  offend  the  particular  Swallow  who 
went  for  him  in  style  so  pugnacious. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  a  nest  being 
near^  as  the  cat  was  crouched  at  the 
edge  of  a  flower-border  “  bedded-out  ” 
iu  the  geometrical  manner  beloved  of 
gardeners.  Again  and  again  the  Swal¬ 
low  swooped  down  on  poor  puss,  only 
just  not  touching  him,  flying  up  to  circle 
round,  uttering  angry  little  cries,  and 
swoop  down  again  towards  the  terrified 
cat,  who  seemingly  tried  to  squeeze 
itself  flat  against  the  ground.  Six  or 
eight  times  was  this  repeated,  with  the 
same  terrifying  swoop  of  the  Swallow, 
until  the  scared  cat  took  advantage  of 
a  slightly  longer  circle  made  by  the  bird 
to  rush  for  shelter  behind  some  laurels. 

Snaring  Wild  Birds. 

To  those  who  take  long  country 
rambles,  especially  on  Sundays,  no 
figure  is  more  familiar  than  that  of  the 
bird-snarer  spreading  his  net,  not  in  vain, 
in  the  sight  of  the  bird.  This  not  un¬ 
interesting  character  very  frequently  re¬ 
calls  Low  Covey  in  “  No.  5,  John 
Street,”  the  gentleman  who  was  so 
clever  in  imitating  bird-calls ;  his  ruses 
are  adaptable  both  to  night  and  day. 
Confederates  who  go  forth  after  dark 
will  be  armed,  one  with  a  bull’s-eye 
lantern,  one  with  a  hand-net;  and,  while 
a  third  beats  the  hedges  with  a  stick, 
the  first  will  flash  the  lantern  into  its 
recesses,  and  the  terrified  birds,  flying 
wildly  towards  the  light,  fall  an  easy 
prey  for  the  fowler’s  meshes.  The  limed 
twig  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the  trained 
decoy-bird  chirping  innocently  near  the 
drop-net,  are  other  well-known  wiles. 
Both  for  liming  and  shooting  fowlers  em¬ 
ploy  the  Owl-snare,  which  exhibits  the 
sagest  of  birds  in  the  sorriest  of  plights. 
The  Owl  in  daylight,  as  everyone  knows, 


is  as  blind  as  a  bat ;  and  when  he  ex¬ 
poses  himself  to  view  after  sunrise  he 
becomes  the  sport  of  smaller  birds.  Of 
this  the  snarer  takes  advantage  by  set¬ 
ting  up  a  chained  Owl  on  a  perch  in 
broad  daylight.  There  Minerva’s  bird 
shortly  becomes  a  sort  of  feathered 
Titus  Oates  in  the  pillory,  but  his 
mockers  meet  a  speedy  doom  either  from 
the  fowler’s  lime  or  small  shot. 

Herr  Pralle’s  Eggs. 

In  Mr.  Whitaker’s  recently  published 
volume  on  the  “  Birds  of  Nottingham¬ 
shire  ”  the  following  observation  occurs : 
— “  Once  or  twice  I  have  been  shown  a 
nest  of  the  Hedge-sparrow  with  an  egg 
in  it  of  the  same  beautiful  blue  colour 
as  the  others,  but  almost  twice  as  large, 
the  finder  taking  it  for  that  of  a  Cuckoo, 
but  on  being  blown  it  has  always  turned 
out  to  be  a  double-yolked  egg  of  the 
Hedge-sparrow.”  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  established 
that  Cuckoos  do  sometimes  lay  blue 
eggs.  One  of  the  best  instances  is  that 
recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Seebohm,  who 
found  in  a  Redstart’s  nest  five  blue  eggs 
of  the  rightful  owner,  and  one  larger 
blue  egg,  which,  from  its  size,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  that  of  a  Cuckoo.  As  all 
were  highly  incubated  it  was  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  slender  feet  of  normal  type 
in  the  embryo  Redstarts  and  the  larger 
feet  of  the  embryo  Cuckoo,  “  with  the 
toes  arranged  two  in  front  and  two 
behind.”  The  large  blue  egg  in  this 
case  was  not  a  double-yolked  egg  of  the 
Redstart,  but  a  veritable  Cuckoo’s  egg, 
as  blue  as  those  of  the  foster-parent. 
That  this  was  not  an  exceptional  case 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fine 
collection  of  eggs  of  Herr  Pralle,  of 
Hanover,  which  contained  a  remarkable 
series  of  92  eggs  of  the  Cuckoo,  Mr. 
Seebohm  remarked  that  twelve  of  them 
were  blue,  and  of  these  eight  were  taken 
from  nests  of  the  Redstart.  As  five  of 
them  were  found  in  different  nests  in  the 
same  district  (Anhalt),  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  all  laid  by  the  same  hen 
Cuckoo,  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
same  bird  will  always  lay  eggs  of  the 
same  pattern. 
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Birds  as  Weather  Prophets. 

Birds  are  very  reliable  prophets,  for 
there  are  many  that  grow  restless  or  de¬ 
pressed  before  rain.  The  lowered  flight 
of  Swallows  is  a  well-known  indication 
of  rain,  for  the  denser,  moister  air 
brings  the  insects  closer  to  the  ground, 
and  the  birds  hawk  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  amongst  them.  The  loud  voice  of 
the  Missel  Thrush  may  be  heard  while 
rain  is  falling,  or  during  the  approach  of 
a  storm  in  a  high  wind.  In  many  parts 
of  England  the  bird  is  known  as  the 
“  Stormcock,”  and  this  name  has  been 
often  applied  to  the  Green  Woodpecker, 
which  in  other  districts  is  called  the 
“  Rain  bird.”  These  names  are  more  or 
less  local,  and  it  is  the  Golden  Plover 
that  is  officially  called  Charadrius 
pluvialis,  or  Rain  Plover.  Flocks  of 
Golden  Plover  may  be  seen  in  August 
leaving  the  moors  and  coming  to  fields 
beside  rivers  or  the  sea.  Before  rain 
they  are  very  restless,  wheeling  to  and 
fro  and  constantly  shifting  their 
ground ;  but  when  rain  begins  to  fall 
and  the  sky  grows  heavy  and  dull  their 
energies  seem  gone,  and  they  sit 
huddled  together,  with  heads  drawn  in 
between  their  shoulders,  listless  and  im¬ 
movable. 


Birds’  Nests  “Under  Fire.” 

Strange,  indeed,  are  the  sites  selected 
for  their  homes  by  birds,  but  from  Cum¬ 
berland  comes  the  news  of  remarkable 
nesting-places  on  the  Volunteers’  shoot¬ 
ing-range  at  Manybanks,  near  Wigton. 
At  the  butts,  in  the  front  of  the  sleeper 
and  earthwork  protection  for  the 
markers,  there  were  to  be  seen  this 
summer  in  holes  in  the  woodwork  a 
Wren’s  nest  and  a  Tit’s,  both  within  a 
foot  of  the  target.  There  were  five 
young  birds  in  the  Tit’s  nest.  In  a 
furze  bush,  two  yards  in  front  of  the 
butts,  was  a  Yellow-hammer’s  nest  with 
young  in  it;  and  there  was  a  Cushat’s 
nest  with  two  eggs  in  the  hedgerow 
above  the  targets — “  all  under  fire,” 
says  the  history.  Surely,  this  is  very 
remarkable. 


The  Cunning  of  the  Wren. 

A  Wren’s  nest  is  most  difficult  to 
find,  both  because  of  its  powers  of 
hiding  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
bird  assimilates  the  outside  of  the  nest 
to  the  immediate  surroundings.  This 
bird  possesses  another  peculiar  habit 
which  is  very  misleading  unless  you 
know  its  ways  well.  Whilst  Jenny  Wren 
is  snugly  sitting  on  eggs  in  her  feather- 
lined  bag,  the  male  bird  employs  his 
time  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
Either  the  cock  Wren  has  the  propensi- 
ties  of  the  young  married  amateur  joiner 
— who  wakens  the  baby  by  driving  nails 
into  things,  and  comes  to  his  wife  for 
bits  of  sticking  plaster  and  wet  rags  at 
unsuitable  moments — or  the  cock  Wren 
is  a  strategist.  At  any  rate,  while  Jenny 
is  engaged  as  above,  her  husband  starts 
building  false  nests  at  various  points  in 
her  neighbourhood.  He  will  often  con¬ 
struct  as  many  as  three  of  these — -the 
labour  must  be  tremendous — and  he 
finishes  them  pretty  completely,  with 
one  exception — he  draws  the  line  at  tear¬ 
ing  out  feathers  to  line  them  with.  That 
is  how  one  can  tell  a  false  Wren’s  nest 
from  a  real  one,  even  if  there  are  no 
eggs  in  the  latter.  It  may  be  his  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  most  naturalists  credit  the 
bird  with  strategy — as  meaning  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  whereabouts  of  the  real  nest. 
Still,  like  many  strategists,  he  often 
overdoes  it;  because  you  may  come  on 
one  of  those  false  nests,  and  thus  know 
that  a  real  one — the  presence  of  which 
you  would  not  otherwise  have  suspected 
— is  not  far  off.  No,  it’s  not  far  off — 
but  find  it. 


Searching  for  Nests. 

Keen  sight,  chance,  and  a  knowledge 
of  their  habits  and  probable  building 
sites  are  the  three  essentials  to  finding 
the  nests  of  birds.  The  last-named  is 
probably  the  most  important  factor. 
Although  the  nests  of  many  birds  are 
conspicuous,  a  number  of  such  are  in¬ 
accessible;  whilst  in  the  case  of  some 
which  do  not  seem  much  hidden — when 
you  chance  to  come  on  them — -one  may 
notice  a  certain  elusiveness  of  location 
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and  surroundings  which  suggests  how 
many  similar  nests  must  be  overlooked. 
Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
nests  of  such  birds  as  build  in  studiously 
hidden  places  is  ever  found.  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  bird  has  to  guard 
against  much  more  accomplished 
searchers  than  you  are — such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  bring  the  additional  sense  of 
smell  to  their  aid. 


Tracing  the  Bird. 

Though  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
likely  places  to  look  for  certain  nests 
is  a  great  assistance,  chance  may  dis¬ 
close  many  which  would  otherwise  re¬ 
main  undiscovered.  If  a  bird  flies  out 
anywhere  during  nesting  time,  stop 
dead,  and  mark  the  spot  where  you  are 
standing  before  you  commence  the 
search.  Only  the  novice  will  be  misled 
by  the  artifice  of  a  bird  shamming  dis¬ 
ablement.  You  may  reckon  that  the 
more  it  shams,  the  nearer  you  are  to  the 
nest. 

Cuckoo  in  Wagtail  s  Nest. 

At  Northallerton  a  gentleman  saw  a 
Cuckoo  fly  from  beneath  his  library 
window,  where,  in  a  thick  bush,  was  a 
Wagtail’s  nest.  In  this  nest,  the  narrow 
entrance  of  which  was  between  forked 
branches,  he  found  that  an  egg  had 
been  deposited.  As  the  Cuckoo  could 
not  itself  have  entered  the  nest,  he 
brings  this  incident  forward  as  evidence 
that  the  bird  must  lay  the  egg  elsewhere 
and  place  it  in  the  foster-parent’s  nest. 
Without  doubt,  this  is  a  habit  of  the 
bird,  though  perhaps  not  the  invariable 
habit,  for  the  Cuckoo’s  egg  has  been 
found  in  domed  nests  into  which  the 
big  bird  could  not  possibly  have 
squeezed  its  body.  Cuckoos,  too,  have 
been  killed  with  eggs  in  their  mouths. 
The  egg  of  the  Cuckoo  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  size  of  the  bird,  and 
could  easily  be  carried  safely,  even  in 
flight.  The  fact  that  scared  Cuckoos 
have  been  seen  to  drop  eggs  from  their 
beaks  has  given  origin  to  the  still  un¬ 
proved  charge  that  they  suck  the  eggs 
of  other  birds. 


London  Birds. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  in  Hyde  Park  to 
note  the  increasing  numbers  and  increas¬ 
ing  tameness  of  the  birds.  You  may  see 
the  Wood  Pigeons  in  hundreds — among 
the  shyest  of  birds  in  their  own  wood¬ 
land  retreats,  and  most  difficult  to  get 
within  gunshot,  yet  here  boldly  ap¬ 
proaching  groups  of  children  and  perch¬ 
ing  on  their  hands  and  arms  for  bread 
or  seed.  It  is  an  education  for  London 
children,  teaching  them  how  they  may 
win  the  confidence  of  God’s  wild 
creatures  by  kindness  and  gentleness. 
These  birds,  too,  by  their  beauty  of 
plumage  and  grace  of  flight  and  move¬ 
ment,  give  to  the  bright  green  turf  and 
the  groups  near  it  a  picturesque  touch 
one  would  be  loth  to  miss.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  the  old  gentleman  who 
feeds  the  sparrows,  and  commands  their 
full  trust,  was  not  wanting.  They  come 
round  him  in  a  hovering  cloud,  catch 
the  crumbs  ere  they  fall,  or  take  them 
from  his  hand,  while  admiring  specta¬ 
tors  watch  him  gladly. 


Rarities  at  the  Zoo. 

Burmeister’s  Cariama,  of  which  two 
specimens  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Eastern  Aviary  at  the  Zoo,  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  South  American  bird,  which  has  not 
lately  been  exhibited  in  the  menagerie. 
This  species  {Chung  a  burmeisteri) 
is  a  native  of  the  •  Argentine  Re¬ 
public.  It  is  a  long-legged  bird, 
with  a  stately  carriage,  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance  is  not  unlike  the  well-known 
Secretary  Bird  of  Africa.  Its  place, 
however,  seems  rather  to  be  among  the 
Cranes  than  among  the  birds  of  prey. 
Its  head  is  large,  and  the  rather  short 
beak  is  depressed  at  the  tips ;  its  toes 
are  short,  and  furnished  with  strong, 
curved  claws.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  its  plumage  is  brownish-grey.  In  all 
these  particulars  there  is  some  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  Cariama  and 
the  Secretary  Vulture,  and  it  is  curious 
to  find  such  close  similarity  between 
two  birds  inhabiting  Continents  so 
widely  separated. 
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Summer  Singing  of  the  Birds. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  birds 
help  to  mark  out  the  periods  of  sum¬ 
mer,  to  punctuate  them  by  song  and  by 
silence.  Often,  great  heat  coming  early 
in  July,  Thrushes,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  others  suddenly  cease  singing,  and 
we  set  it  to  heat.  But  a  silence, 
sometimes  almost  a  dead  silence,  fell 
on  these  singing  birds  in  the  first  week 
of  this  July;  and  heat  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  on  burning 
afternoons  in  July,  too,  that  the  Turtle 
Doves  are  usually  so  insistent ;  heat, 
which,  we  fancy,  silences  the  Thrush, 
the  Blackbird,  and  the  Lark,  seeks  to 
encourage  the  Turtle  Dove,  so  that  the 
flickering  air  at  mid-day  and  in  the 
drowsy  afternoons  seems  to  vibrate  with 
their  note.  Why  should  heat  stay  the 
Thrush  if  the  Turtle  Doves  vibrate 
then?  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  not  mainly  the  heat  that  ends  the 
songs  of  the  Thrushes.  Heat  alone  does 
not  put  out  the  fire  of  their  May  and 
June  lives;  the  fact  is  their  period  of 
passion  is  over  by  now,  irrespective  of 
weather.  There  is  some  little  echo  of 
it  in  the  early  morning,  here  a  Thrush, 
there  a  mellow  Blackbird,  but  not  more 
than  an  echo.  The  Thrush,  and  a 
score  of  other  earnest  singers,  are  at  their 
prime  of  passion  only  in  the  Cuckoo 
half  of  summer. 

The  Later  Songsters. 

The  Turtle  Doves  and  the  Night¬ 
jars  belong  to  the  second  half,  when  the 
youth  and  larger  vigour  of  the  year  have 
ended.  The  Greenfinch — rather  unim¬ 
portant,  though  so  persistent — and  the 
Yellow  Hammer — "also  unimportant — 
with  a  few  other  birds,  keep  up  during 
the  later  half  of  summer.  There  is  not 
much  “  sturm  und  drang  ”  in  the  lives 
of  any  of  these  later  birds,  save  the 
Doves  and  the  Nightjars;  at  least,  this 
is  the  idea  we  get  from  their  songs, 
which  have  none  of  the  notes  that  sug¬ 
gest  passion,  fiery  earnestness.  Those 
loud,  fresh,  ringing  notes  belong  almost 
wholly  to  the  creative  half  of  summer, 
when  “  the  palace,”  as  Mr.  Ralph 
Hodgson  calls  it  ip  one  of  his  finest 


lyrics,  is  being  hammered  into  shape 
and  size : — 

“  Noise  of  Hammers  once  I  heard, 

Many  Hammers,  busy  Hammers, 

Beating,  shaping,  night  and  day, 

Shaping,  beating  dust  and  clay 
To  a  palace,  saw  it  reared  ; 

Saw  the  Hammers  laid  away.” 

If  the  Hammers  are  at  work  in  mid- 
July,  they  are  muffled,  and  their  work 
is  to  beat  down — that  they  may  rebuild 
next  year. 

Starlings  and  Fruit. 

The  vast  increase  of  the  Starling  in 
various  districts,  and  its  appearance  in 
modern  times  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  anciently  it  was  un¬ 
known,  are,  of  course,  things  familiar 
to  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
British  birds  and  their  habits.  But  even 
now  many  people  awaken  very  slowly 
to  the  destructiveness  of  Starlings  dur¬ 
ing  the  fruit  season,  or  to  the  fact  that 
their  legions  must,  sooner  or  later,  re¬ 
quire  thinning.  The  amount  of  damage 
done  by  these  birds  to  fruit  crops, 
especially  in  cherry  orchards,  is  enor¬ 
mous.  In  Lincolnshire  the  plague  of 
Starlings  is  being  somewhat  abated  by 
shooting,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
birds  are  sold  readily  at  various  market 
towns  in  that  county  at  the  rate  of  2d. 
apiece.  Starlings  undoubtedly  are  use¬ 
ful  in  devouring  caterpillars,  wireworms, 
sheep  ticks,  and  other  insects  ;  but  their 
ravages  upon  fruit  crops,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  quite  counterbalance  any  bene-  I 
fits  they  may  confer  on  the  farmer  in 
that  way.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Canon 
Tristram,  while  exploring  the  Northern 
Sahara ,  discovered  that  the  common 
Starling  was  as  great  a  pest  in  that  part 
of  Africa  as  it  now  is  at  home. 

“  Myriads  of  Starlings,”  he  says  in  his 
book,  “  The  Great  Sahara,”  “  visit  the 
date  forests  in  winter  and  do  incalcul¬ 
able  damage  to  the  ripe  fruit.  They  are 
snared  and  destroyed  by  thousands, 
being  prized  for  food.  In  spring  not  a 
straggler  remains  in  Africa.”  The 
Starling,  by  the  way,  is  by  no  means 
bad  eating,  and  a  tithing  from  the  im¬ 
mense  legions  that  now  throng  Britain 
ought  to  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of 
our  poor  folk. 
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Nesting  of  the  Sandpiper. 

At  Invergarry  the  common  Sandpipers 
are  very  numerous,  and  they  breed  at 
this  season  all  along  the  shores  of  loch 
and  river.  Of  all  nests  these  appear  to 
be  the  least  concealed  or  in  any  way 
protected.  The  Sandpiper  calmly  lines 
a  chance  depression  in  the  ground  with 
a  little  fine  dried  grass,  and  therein  lays 
her  four  beautifully  varnished  eggs  of 
buff-colour,  speckled  and  spotted  with 
reddish-brown,  and  leaves  them,  without 
shadow  of  concealment,  exposed  to  the 
view  of  any  passer-by.  The  fact  that 
they  are  so  seldom  seen  and  so  very 
easily  overlooked  is  reany  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Plover)  due  to  protective 
colouring.  Once  discovered,  tne  beauti¬ 
ful  little  round  nest,  set  perhaps  amid 
stalks  of  bracken,  beneath  oak  and 
birch  trees,  with  its  four  rather  large 
eggs,  seems  so  obvious  that  one  cannot 
imagine  how  it  escaped  notice,  but  its 
real  inconspicuousness  is  shown  by  the 
following  facts.  Along  the  Garry  River 
runs  a  path  which  is  regularly  kept  up, 
and  is  frequented  by  visitors  in  the  hotel 
and  many  others.  On  the  low  bank  at 
the  side  of  this  path  a  Sandpiper  has 
just  hatched  out  her  brood.  Her  nest 
was  absolutely  open  to  view,  and  situated 
about  three  feet  up  the  bank,  so  that, 
the  path  being  narrow,  the  cloak  of  a 
passer-by  might  literally  have  brushed 
the  small  cup-shaped  nest. 

The  Tiger  Bird. 

The  Tiger  Bird,  so  called  because  he 
is  the  one  thing  the  royal  beast  of  India 
fears,  is  no  larger  than  the  English 
sparrow.  Yet  so  bold  and  combative  is 
he  that  if  the  great  cat  is  surprised  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  little  creature’s 
kind  far  from  the  protecting  shelter  of 
the  jungle,  it  will  go  hard  with  him. 
When  alone  the  bird  will  not  attack. 
Supported  by  a  flock  of  friends,  how¬ 
ever,  often  numbering  several  thousand, 
the  bird  will  seek  out  his  hereditary  foe 
and  give  battle.  On  such  occasions  the 
tiger  seeks  safety  in  flight.  A  hand 
thrust  into  a  cage  filled  with  these  little 
gamesters  will  elicit  a  furious  assault 
from  their  combined  forces.  Assembled 
en  masse  they  know  no  fear. 


The  Meadow  Pipit’s  Ways. 

Some  birds  migrate  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
Meadow  Pipit  is  one  of  these.  It  is 
abundant  with  us  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  and  whenever  you  walk  in  either 
season  through  the  fat  pastures  which 
lie  beside  the  meandering  trout  stream  or 
over  the  salt  marshes  with  their  be¬ 
wildering  maze  of  muddy  dykes,  the 
slender  double  pipe  of  the  Pipit  ac¬ 
companies  you  all  the  way,  and  you  see 
it  bobbing  in  flight  along  the  margin  of 
the  stream  or  flitting  just  before  you 
from  one  dyke  to  another.  In  either 
case  the  bird  has  a  pretty  trick  of  drop¬ 
ping  suddenly,  like  a  stone,  into  the 
shelter  of  the  bank — a  trick  learned,  no 
doubt,  by  its  ancestors  for  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  Hawks ;  for  the  Pipit’s  habits 
lead  them  into  open  spaces  with  rough 
herbage,  whence  the  little  bird  on  rising 
at  any  time  may  find  a  swift-winged 
Hawk  much  nearer  than  is  pleasant. 
Then,  with  a  dip  of  his  flight,  the  Pipit 
vanishes,  and,  though  the  Hawk  may 
beat  the  hedgebank  up  and  down,  his 
chance  of  seeing  that  little  earth- 
coloured  bird  cowering  under  a  turf  of 
herbage  is  small. 

Hybridism  in  Wild  Life. 

At  Austwith  Hall,  on  June  13th,  the 
gardener  made  a  strange  discovery.  He 
says : — u  I  found  a  Blackbird’s  nest 
with  four  eggs,  sitting.  Later  on  I  shot 
the  hen  Blackbird,  within  five  yards  of 
the  nest.  I  picked  the  bird  up,  and  on 
looking  up  at  the  nest  I  was  astonished 
to  see  a  male  Thrush  sitting  on  it.  I 
thought  it  very  peculiar,  but  did  not 
disturb  it  just  then,  but  afterwards  I 
saw  the  nest  with  no  bird  on,  and  on 
looking  in,  what  was  my  surprise  to  see 
a  nest  partly  lined  with  mud.  It  was 
a  half  Thrush  and  half  Blackbird  nest, 
and  what  I  had  disturbed  was  evidently 
a  natural  cross.  In  a  few  days  the 
eggs  hatched  out,  the  male  Thrush 
sitting  all  the  time.  The  young  birds 
did  all  right  for  about  five  days,  but,  to 
my  sorrow,  one  morning  I  found  them 
all  dead  from  cold.” 
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Ule,  the  Little  Owl. 

By  G.  H.  LEWIN. 


Ule’s  parents  had  been  brought  ever 
from  Holland  when  very  young;  they 
came  with  many  others,  to  Leadenhall 
Market,  and  from  thence  some  30  or  40 
had  been  sent  in  a  hamper  to  a  beautiful 
wooded  district  in  the  Eastern  Mid¬ 
lands. 

The  half-grown  youngsters  were 
placed  in  a  large  cage  almost  like  an 
aviary,  and  fed  regularly  each  day  for 
a  week  or  more,  until  they  had  got  some¬ 
what  accustomed  to  their  new  home ; 
after  that  the  birds  were  allowed  to  go 
free ;  but  as  they  were  so  young  and  not 
used  to  hunting  for  themselves,  food 
was  still  placed  near  at  hand  each  day 
until  they  all  got  strong  enough  to  gain 
their  own  livelihood. 

The  New  Nome. 

All  this  had  happened  some  years 
ago,  and  Ule’s  parents  had  got  quite 
accustomed  to  their  new  country,  for  it 
was  thoroughly  suited  to  their  tastes 
and  habits ;  and  in  it  old  trees  with 
holes,  where  they  could  hide  and  nest, 
were  so  numerous  that  there  was  never 
any  need  to  search  far  for  a  home.  Ule, 
with  four  brothers  and  sisters,  was 
hatched  in  the  hollow  branch  of  an  ash 
tree  which  stood  with  many  others  in 
the  midst  of  the  splendidly  timbered 
park  where  his  parents  had  been  given 
their  liberty. 

He  was  a  small,  fierce-looking  ball 
of  down  at  first,  as  were  his  fellow 
nestlings,  but  soon  they  began  to  grow 
larger  and  stronger  and  feathers  took 
the  place  of  down  ;  it  was  in  the  early 
days  of  June,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
the  parent  Owls  had  a  hard  life  of  it, 
for  the  owlets  were  voracious  and  none 
more  so  than  Ule  himself,  who  would, 
if  he  could,  have  pushed  his  brothers  and 
sisters  aside  to  get  all  the  food  which 
was  brought;  but  the  older  birds  were 


wise,  and  he  only  got  his  proper  share, 
which  was,  however,  always  just  a  little 
more  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  nest  in  which  the  youngsters 
were  hatched  was  nothing  but  the  rotten 
chippings  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
with  a  few  feathers  from  the  small  birds 
caught  by  the  parent  Owls. 

Now  the  Babies  Were  Ted. 

During  the  time  they  were  being 
reared,  all  kinds  of  living  things  paid 
toll,  so  long  as  they  were  not  too  large 
for  the  old  birds  to  kill.  May  flies, 
beetles,  and  large  insects,  sometimes 
worms,  mice,  and  an  occasional  bird 
helped  to  make  up  the  menu  of  the 
youngsters.  At  first,  of  course,  they 
could  not  tear  their  prey  to  pieces,  so 
the  parents  did  it  for  them,  but  as  they 
grew,  the  parents  did  less  and  less, 
until  all,  and  especially  Ule,  could  eat 
anything  that  was  brought. 

Gradually  their  wings  grew,  and  the 
youngsters  began  to  feel  cramped  in  the 
confines  of  their  home,  when  the  parents 
brought  food  they  would  crowd  to  the 
entrance  of  the  hole,  until  at  last  one 
bolder  than  the  rest  got  right  out  and 
perched  on  the  branches  near ;  when 
once  they  had  felt  the  freedom  of  the 
open  air,  they  came  out  each  day  in  the 
early  morning,  and  so  soon  learnt  to  fly, 
very  softly  and  rather  weakly  at  first, 
but  soon  stronger  and  stronger  until 
they  could  use  their  wings  almost  as 
well  as  their  parents. 

The  Bride  of  his  Barents. 

Ule  was  the  favourite,  or  made  him¬ 
self  appear  so,  for  he  was  always  first 
in  everything,  and  great  was  his  pride 
when  he  picked  up  a  beetle  which  he 
had  found  himself ;  little  by  little,  he 
learned  how  to  catch  insects  and  find 
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worms,  and  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
every  day,  and  when  he  had  moulted 
his  baby  coat  and  was  fully  fledged, 
he  could  face  the  world  without  fear. 

He  had  but  few  enemies,  for  he  and 
all  his  relations  were  held  free  by  the 
master  of  the  lands  on  which  they  lived, 
but  he  was  sometimes  very  badly  mobbed 
by  flocks  of  small  birds,  who,  in  the 
autumn,  after  their  summer  duties  were 
over,  and  the  hardships  of  winter  not 
yet  come,  moved  about  in  flocks,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  youngsters,  and 
whenever  one  of  their  enemies,  be  it 
hawk  or  owl,  was  in  sight,  they  seemed 
to  think  that  it  was  their  duty  to  hustle 
and  worry  him  away  with  as  much  noise 
as  possible. 

Not  Afraid  of  the  Sun. 

Now  Ule,  with  all  his  family,  un¬ 
like  the  other  Owls,  had  no  fear  of  the 
brightest  sunlight,  and  so  he  was  more 
easily  seen  by  the  flocks  of  small  birds ; 
one  day  especially,  he  was  worried  from 
tree  to  tree  along  the  river  banks  until 
he  came  to  one  with  a  hollow  trunk, 
into  which  he  dropped  and  waited  until 
the  flock  of  tormentors  had  passed  by. 
He  could,  of  course,  have  caught  and 
killed  one  of  the  birds,  but  he  was  too 
bothered  by  their  numbers  to  think  of 
that. 

As  the  winter  came  on,  he  wandered 
away  from  his  early  home,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  it  good  to  do  so,  but  more 
because  his  parents  would  not  have  any 
more  of  him,  and  drove  him  out  into 
the  world.  He  did  not  mind,  life  was 
as  yet  easy  to  him,  for  food  was  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  he  cared  for  nothing  more,  so 
he  wandered  far  and  wide,  often  getting 
many  miles  away. 

About  Christmas  time,  a  terrible 
storm  of  snow  and  hail  came  on  and 
held,  more  or  less,  for  three  whole 
days;  this  was  bad  for  Ule,  who  could 
do  nothing  but  sit  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree  in  shelter  waiting  as  patiently  as 
possible  for  the  storm  to  pass  away. 
As  soon  as  it  cleared,  he  was  out  hunt¬ 
ing  again,  but  he  did  not  understand 
the  white  world  around  him,  but  he 
met  another  Owl  who  had  passed 


through  several  winters,  and  who  knew 
how  this  white  world  sometimes  came 
between  the  autumn  moult  and  the  spring 
breeding  time,  but  always  passed  away 
again.  His  new-found  friend  taught 
Ule  how,  when  the  ground  was  snow- 
covered,  to  catch  birds  by  taking  them 
from  their  perches  in  the  hedge  at  dusk, 
and  also  how  to  watch  for  the  small 
field  mice  as  they  ran  across  the  snow. 

Strange  Voices  Calling. 

Ule’s  first  year  of  life  had  been  some¬ 
what  uneventful,  but  when  the  winter 
was  over  and  he  began  to  wander  farther 
afield  again,  life  ,  seemed  to  hold  more 
for  him,  for  soon  the  budding  of  spring 
began  to  show  everywhere,  and  Ule  had 
strange  voices  calling  upon  him  to  get 
a  mate.  As  he  flew  ‘from  tree  to  tree, 
or  sat  upon  a  railing  or  a  post,  he  would 
call  “  peu-peu-u-ii  ”  in  long-drawn  notes, 
hoping  to  hear  an  answering  call,  which 
for  a  long  time  never  came,  for  he  had 
wandered  far  away  from  where  the  birds 
of  his  kind  lived. 

He  did  not  know  that  the  only  little 
Owls  on  the  whole  countryside  were 
those  whose  parents  had  been  freed  in 
the  same  park  as  his  own;  and  that  few 
had  wandered  so  far  as  he,  who  had 
travelled  quite  twenty  miles  from  his  old 
home.  After  some  days  of  wandering 
and  calling,  with  one  or  two  narrow 
escapes  from  being  shot,  he  heard  an 
answering  call,  and  to  his  joy  found 
it  was  the  same  bird  he  had  met  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter. 

They  made  much  of  each  other,  for 
both  had  wandered  far  away  from  their 
friends,  but  the  country  they  were  in 
was  very  like  where  they  were  born, 
except,  that  instead  of  a  river  running 
through  it,  there  was  a  fine  pool  stretch¬ 
ing  some  mile  or  more  in  front  of  them, 
with  old  timber  just  suited  to  their 
habits  growing  round  in  great  profusion. 
They  did  not  know  at  first  the  danger 
they  were  in,  for  in  their  new  home, 
instead  of  being  protected,  they  were 
pursued  by  every  boy  who  saw  them, 
and  shot  at  by  every  man ;  for  they 
were  rarities,  and  so,  of  course,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  universal  law  of 
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sportsmen,  must  be  killed  in  order  to 
prove  that  they  were  something  different 
from  the  birds  common  in  the  district. 

Ule  Starts  Housekeeping. 

They  were,  however,  fortunate,  for 
now  that  spring  had  come  but  few  people 
carried  guns,  and  the  home  they  selected 
was  in  a  hollow  tree  not  far  from  the 
water,  and  where  few  folk  went.  They 
wandered  together  up  and  down  the 
neighbouring  land  until  at  last  Ule’s 
mate,  Brown-wing,  stayed  in  the  hole 
where  they  made  their  home,  and  did 
not  come  away  until  she  had  left  a 
round,  white-shelled  egg ;  she  added 
to  it  day  by  day,  until  there  were  seven 
of  her  treasures  on  the  rotten  wood  and 
feathers  which  formed  the  bottom  of 
the  nest. 

Carefully  ,  she  kept  guard  over  them, 
sitting  closely  and  only  leaving  for  a 
short  interval  occasionally,  while  Ule 
took  his  station  upon  a  rough  stump 
under  the  shelter  of  the  adjoining  hedge¬ 
row,  where  he  ate  all  his  catches  which 
his  mate  did  not  need. 

Cruel  Robbers  Came. 

One  day,  after  she  had  sat  for  about 
a  week,  two  men  came  by,  and  seeing 
the  hole  in  the  tree,  one  of  them  swung 
himself  up  by  the  branches  and  looked 
in  where  Brown-wing  was  covering  her 
precious  eggs ;  at  first  he  could  see 
nothing  as  it  was  dark  inside,  and  while 
he  was  peering  in,  Brown-wing  slipped 
up  a  long,  hollow  branch  and  flew 
away;  soon,  however,  he  saw  the  eggs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  taking 
one  out,  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment,  for  they  were  eggs  he  did 
not  know;  the  other  man  saw  Brown¬ 
wing  fly,  and  he,  too,  was  puzzled,  but 
Ule  flying  from  the  hedgerow,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  eggs,  for  the  men  guessed 


what  the  birds  were,  and  as  they  were 
rarities,  the  eggs  must,  of  course,  be 
taken  in  defiance  both  of  law  and  of  the 
men’s  own  better  judgment,  leaving 
Ule  and  his  mate  to  grieve  over  their 
loss. 

The  men  often  came  to  watch  for  the 
birds,  and  soon  they  found  that  another 
batch  of  eggs  was  being  laid  in  a  hole 
in  an  adjoining  tree,  but  now  their 
collecting  craze  has  been  satisfied,  and 
their  only  fear  is  that  others  as  heartless 
as  themselves  will  find  the  new  home 
and  harry  it. 

The  Rearing  of  Their  Family. 

This  time  the  birds  are  successful  in 
keeping  their  treasures,  and  the  eggs 
are  hatched,  and  four  little  balls  of 
down  appear,  ugly  and  shapeless,  as 
Ule  was  himself  when  he  first  saw  the 
dim  light  of  the  hollow  tree  where  he 
was  born. 

A  busy  time  the  parents  have  until  the 
youngsters  can  hunt  for  themselves,  but 
they  do  not  have  so  free  a  time  as  Ule 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  had,  for 
they  are  in  more  dangerous  quarters, 
and  before  the  winter,  two  of  them  are 
shot,  but  the  others  learn  a  lesson  from 
their  deaths,  and  manage  to  keep  clear 
of  danger  until  the  time  comes  when  Ule 
and  his  mate  drive  them  away  to  seek 
their  fortune  by  themselves. 

They  wander,  as  Ule  did  before 
them,  but  not  so  far  as  he,  keeping  to 
the  open  park-like  country  full  of  the 
old  timber,  which  they  loved  so  much, 
until  they  too  find  mates  and  make  them¬ 
selves  a  home.  Ule  and  his  mate  keep 
to  the  two  trees  by  the  waterside,  and 
year  after  year  rear  broods  with  varied 
fortune  until  the  birds  are  known  almost 
as  well  as  any  others  of  the  countryside, 
and  so  are  less  in  danger  than  when  they 
came  as  strangers  to  a  new  land. 
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The  following  is  from  a  paper,  en¬ 
titled  “  Notes  on  Birds  Observed  in 
Hertfordshire  in  1906/’  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  William  Bickerton  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society,  held  at  Watford:1 — 

With  regard  to  the  Fieldfares  ( Turdus 
pilaris)  and  Redwings  (T.  iliacus)  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  from  Mr.  Headley  that, 
in  the  early  months  of  1906,  the  latter, 
contrary  to  the  almost  general  experi¬ 
ence  of  recent  years,  were  more 
numerous  than  the  former.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  the  Watford  district, 
where  Fieldfares  always  greatly  out¬ 
number  their  smaller  companions.  I 
saw,  and  heard,  a  small  party  of  Field¬ 
fares  near  Munden  so  late  as  April  29th 
— -the  latest  date  I  have  ever  met  with 
this  species.  Coming  to  the  close  of 
the  year  there  were  about  the  usual 
number  of  these  two  immigrant  species 
until  just  before  and  during  the  time 
of  the  great  snow  of  December  25th  and 
26th.  Then  they  appeared  in  the  Colne 
Valley  in  extraordinary  numbers,  and 
on  the  morning  of  December  26th  I 
saw  large  flocks  of  them  coming  down 
the  valley  from  N.E.,  and  heading  off 
S.W.,  being  apparently  driven  onwards 
by  that  memorable  storm.  Reports 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  showed 
that  this  great  south-westerly  movement 
of  Redwings,  Fieldfares,  and  other 
small  birds  at  the  time  of  the  great 
storm  was  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  bird  movements  that  has  been 
witnessed  within  recent  times  in  the 
British  Isles.  Mr.  A.  H.  Foster,  of 
Hitchin,  reports  an  Albino  Fieldfare 
shot  at  High  Town,  near  Hitchin. 

Wheatear  ( Saxicola  senanthe). 

I  only  saw  one  specimen  of  this  bird, 
and  this  was  near  Croxley  Mills,  on 
April  8th.  Mr.  G.  M.  Matthews, 
F.L.S.,  reports  a  party  of  eight,  also 
seen  early  in  April,  near  Watford,  and 
Mr.  A.  Grey  reports  one  at  St.  Albans, 
on  March  27th. 


Stonechat  ( Pratincola  rubicola). 

Last  year  I  reported  that  I  had  found 
the  nest  of  the  Stonechat  near  Watford, 
in  1905.  I  have  again  found  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  same  pair  of  birds  nest¬ 
ing  again  in  1906,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  1906  nest  was  within  two  feet  of  the 
nesting  site  of  1905,  although  between 
the  nesting  time  of  1905  and  that  of 
1906  I  never  saw  any  Stonechats  in  that 
particular  locality.  I  first  found  my 
1906  ;aest  on  March  15th,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  about  half-built.  On 
March  19th  the  nest  was  lined  with 
hair,  and  apparently  completed,  though 
it  contained  no  eggs.  On  the  23rd, 
there  were  two  eggs  in  it,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  taken  from  my  rough  note¬ 
book  on  this  date  adds  a  point  of  in¬ 
terest  : — “  I  might  note  that  it  has 
snowed  several  times  to-day,  and  that 
a  light  snow  was  falling  as  I  stood  by 
the  Stonechat’s  nest  and  fetched  out  the 
eggs.”  On  March  26th  the  nest  con¬ 
tained  four  eggs,  and  the  bird  had  com¬ 
menced  sitting.  On  April  8th  the  eggs 
were  still  unhatched,  but  on  April  nth 
the  young  birds  were  out  and  seemed  to 
be  about  two  days  old.  As  incubation 
commenced  on  March  25th,  and  was 
completed  probably  on  April  9th  the 
period  of  incubation  for  the  Stonechat 
seems  to  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
days.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to 
again  visit  the  nest  until  April  29th. 
The  young  birds  had  then  left  the  nest, 
and  were  able  to  fly  well,  for  I  saw 
three  of  them  about.  No  second  brood 
was  reared  in  that  particular  spot,  and 
I  have  never  seen  the  birds  there  since. 

Chiffchaff  (Phylloscopus  rufus). 

I  saw  a  single  Chiffchaff  at  Cassio- 
bury  on  March  18th,  1906 — the 
earliest  date  on  which  I  have  ever  seen 
it.  Though  it  was  a  bleak,  cold  day, 
the  little  vovageur  seemed  quite  happy 
and  contented — full  of  life,  activity, 
and  vivacity  as  it  flitted  merrily  along 
the  side  of  the  stream  near  the  foot- 
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bridge.  An  interesting  note  re  this  little 
bird  comes  from  Haileybury,  Mr. 
Vaughan  writing  as  follows “  I 
heard  the  Chiff chaff  on  September  28th, 
29th,  and  October  1st.  Its  stay  was  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  the  warm  weather.”  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Chiffchaff,  like  some 
other  birds,  recommences  to  sing  after 
the  annual  moult,  but  this  is  the  first 
record  of  the  occurrence  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  had  in  Hertfordshire. 

Woodren  ( Phylloscopus  sibilatrix). 

This  small  warbler  did  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  records  for  1905.  For  1906, 
however,  it  is  reported  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
Barraud  (Bushey  Heath),  on  May  2nd, 
and  by  Mr.  Headley  (Haileybury),  as 
singing  on  May  24th,  and  as  still  in 
song  on  June  25th.  Personally,  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  this  bird  in  my  dis¬ 
trict. 

Grasshopper  Warbler  ( Locustella 

ncevial). 

I  have  received  only  two  notes  on  this 
rare  species.  Mr.  Vaughan  (Hailey¬ 
bury)  :  “  I  used  to  hear  the  Grasshopper 
Warbler  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college, 
but  have  not  done  so  for  years.”  Mr. 
A.  W.  Dickinson  (St.  Albans),  includes 
it  in  the  list  of  birds  that  are  becoming 
scarcer  in  the  county. 

Tits. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  has  sent  me  the  sub¬ 
joined  note  re  the  “  Tomtit,”  taken  from 
the  Hertfordshire  Mercury,  June  16th, 
1906,  under  the  local  news  from  Codi- 
cote  : — “  A  strange  nesting  place. — As  a 
tradesman  of  the  village  was  in  his  gar¬ 
den  a  few  days  ago  he  noticed  a  Tomtit 
come  from  the  direction  of  his  beehives. 
On  making  an  inspection  he  found  that 
a  Tomtit’s  nest  had  been  built  in  one  of 
his  bar-framed  hives,  and  the  nest  con¬ 
tained  eleven  eggs.  It  was  evident  that 
the  birds  had  got  access  to  the  hive 
from  the  back.  The  nest  was  well 
built,  and  is  certainly  a  novelty,  it  being 
fourteen  inches  long,  three  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  depth  throughout.  These  birds  have 
been  known  to  be  very  destructive  to 
bees  in  the  early  spring.  The  nest  con¬ 
taining  the  eggs  was  handed  over  to  our 


correspondent,  and  has  been  inspected 
by  a  large  number  of  people.”  I  imagine 
that  all  the  four  commoner  species  of 
Tits  are  “  Tomtits  ”  to  the  uninitiated, 
so  that  the  exact  species  is  not  recorded. 
Probably  it  was  the  Blue  Tit  ( Parus 
caeruleus). 

Tree  Creeper  ( Certhia  familiar  is). 

In  my  notes  of  last  year  I  stated  as 
follows  In  1902  I  reported  on  the 
then  increasing  scarcity  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  little  bird.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
now  after  three  years’  further  observa¬ 
tion  report  any  increase  in  its  numbers 
so  far  as  the  Watford  district  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  get 
more  and  more  scarce  each  year.  I 
have  only  seen  three  during  the  year.” 

I  think  these  remarks  must,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  have  gone  the  round  of 
all  the  Tree  Creepers  in  the  Watford 
district,  and  that  one  and  all  must  have 
conspired  to  resent  and  to  refute  the 
statement  thus  made  against  their  tribe. 
For  certain  it  is  that  I  have  seen  Tree 
Creepers  all  through  the  year,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  district,  and  in  such 
numbers  that  I  had  never  looked  upon 
as  possible  for  so  comparatively  rare  a 
species  as  I  had  regarded  this  to  be. 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  seen  large 
numbers  together,  or  at  once,  for  Tree 
Creepers  are  anything  but  sociable 
birds,  and  one  never  sees  more  than  one 
or  two  at  a  time.  But  I  have  seen  them 
almost  on  every  ramble  I  have  taken, 
and  sometimes  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
half  a  dozen  on  one  morning’s  walk. 
And,  as  I  happened  to  mention  in  the 
discussion  that  followed  my  last  year’s 
paper  at  St.  Albans,  I  have  actually 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  sing. 
This  interesting  little  incident  happened 
on  March  4th,  1906,  in  Cassiobury 
Park.  I  watched  a  pair  of  Tree 
Creepers  fly  on  to  one  of  the  elms  in 
the  large  cross  avenue,  and  time  after 
time  in  their  upward  progression  round 
the  trunk,  I  saw  and  heard  one  of  them 
give  out  a  bright,  sweet  little  song  that 
I  had  never  heard  before  in  my  life,  and 
may  probably  never  hear  again.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  at  the  time 
realise  the  full  significance  of  this  little 
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incident.  To  mention  that  one  has  for 
the  first  time  in  one’s  life  heard  a  par¬ 
ticular  bird  give  forth  its  song  may  per¬ 
haps  strike  some  of  you  as-  an  attempt 
to  “magnify  the  trivial,”  but  in  this 
instance,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  so.  For 
when  I  tell  you  that  Macgillivray,  the 
great  Scotch  naturalist,  whose  five- 
volume  work  on  birds  is  one  of  the 
classics  of  ornithological  literature, 
never  heard  the  Tree  Creeper  sing ; 
that  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler,  of  Oxford, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
field  naturalists  of  to-day,  and  one  of 
the  most  delightful  writers  on  birds 
and  their  ways,  has  only  once  during  a 
long  life  of  observation  heard  the  song 
of  the  Tree  Creeper;  when  I  tell  you 
that  Dr.  R.Bowdler  Sharpe,  head  of  the 
bird  department  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum  of  South  Kensington,  writes  as 
follows  in  his  “  Hand-book  to  the  Birds 
of  Great  Britain  ”  : — “  The  Creeper  has 
been  credited  with  a  song,  and  some  ob¬ 
servations  have  recorded  the  fact  in  this 
country.  Although  we  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  species  from  boyhood, 
we  have  never  heard  a  Tree  Creeper 
sing  in  England,  though  the  Continental 


birds  undoubtedly  do  sing,  and  we  re¬ 
member  once  hearing  a  bird  in 
France;  ”  when  I  add  that  Miss  Armitt, 
of  Rydal,  who  knows  so  well,  and  who 
has  written  so.  charmingly  on  the  bird 
life  of  the  Lake  District,  states : — 
“  Song,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
the  Tree  Creeper  has  none,  or  if  he  has, 
he  successfully  hides  it  in  these  parts,” 
then  I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  am 
quite  justified  in  recording  the  fact  that 
here  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  year  1906, 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
Tree  Creeper  sing,  although,  as  I  have 
stated,  I  did  not  realise  at  the  time  the 
significance  or  the  rarity  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  that  came  accidentally  across  my 
path.  Needless  to  say,  I  shall  always 
treasure  the  memory  of  what  I  now  re¬ 
gard  as  one  of  the  “  red  letter  ”  incidents 
of  my  bird  watching  experiences. 

Red-backed  Shrike  ( Lannius  collurio). 

I  think  it  is  worth  recording  that  I 
last  year  found  the  nest  (containing  five 
eggs)  of  this  species,  within  300  yards 
of  the  outskirts  of  Watford.  It  is  the 
first  nest  of  its  kind  I  have  found  in  this 
district. 


A  Corner  in  a  Pretty  Aviary. 
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British  Bird  Life. 

A  Plea  for  Preservation. 


In  a  country  which  prides  itself  on  a 
certain  appreciation  of  nature  and  the 
country-side,  the  attitude  of  the  English 
people  towards  its  birds  presents  a 
paradox.  It  is  a  common  enough  thing 
to  meet  people  who  describe  the  plea¬ 
sure  they  have  received  from  natural 
scenery  and  landscape,  and  who  ex¬ 
press  their  disgust  in  the  liveliest  terms 
for  the  jerry-builder  or  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  that  outrages  a  favourite  prospect, 
and  yet  not  one  in  fifty  of  these  so-called 
nature-lovers  cares  anything  for  the 
birds,  nor  would  raise  a  finger  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  extermination  which  is  taking 
place  among  them.  To  convince  this 
class  of  persons,  says  the  Sussex  Daily 
News,  how  much  the  charm  of  an 
English  woodland  depends  on  its  bird 
life,  a  journey  should  be  taken  through 
France  or  Germany,  where  the  true 
meaning  of  Brownings : — “  Oh  to  be  in 
England  now  that  April’s  there,”  will  be 
readily  apparent. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  France  was 
formerly  the  wealthiest  bird  country  in 
Europe,  and  that  its  present  state  is  a 
warning  and  a  prophecy  of  what  still 
happen  here  if  our  present  indifference 
continues. 

“  Bird's-nesting.”— A  Contrast. 

Many  of  us  have,  in  our  younger  days, 
taken  an  interest  in  birds’  eggs.  We 
may  not  have  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cabinet,  nor  been  very  clear  about  the 
distinction  between  a  Thrush’s  and  a 
Blackbird’s  song,  but  we  have,  no  doubt, 

shinned  ”  up  more  than  one  tree,  and 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  looking 
at  the  nest  of  a  Crow  or  Hawk.  There 
are  few,  however,  who  get  beyond  this 
embryonic  stage  and  take  a  really  in¬ 
telligent  interest  in  this  most  entrancing 
subject,  which  takes  one  into  the  heart 
of  the  country  at  the  most  beautiful  time 
of  the  year,  and  adds  another  interest  to 
the  meadows  and  lanes  and  primrosed 


woods.  The  ornithologist  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
subject  with  a  superior  scorn,  and  his 
“  bird’s-nesting  ”  put  down  as  childish. 
Perhaps  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek, 
for  ruined  nests  and  broken  eggs  prove 
only  too  clearly  that  bird’s-nesting,  in  the 
usual  acceptance  of  the  term,  is  not  only 
childish,  but  brutal.  With  the  expert 
the  word  has  a  far  different  meaning, 
for  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  a  collection, 
he  is  too  fond  of  the  birds  to  take  more 
than  a  single  egg,  while  the  bloodless 
form  of  sport  introduced  by  the  Brothers 
Kearton,  is  causing  many  a  collection 
to  consist  entirely  of  photographs. 

Disappearing  Species. 

The  feelings  of  such  a  man  towards 
the  wholesale  robber  and  the  wholesale 
dealer  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club  towards 
the  flood  of  Cockneyism  which  every 
summer  deluges  Switzerland.  But  the 
bird-man’s  complaint  is  the  more  reason¬ 
able,  for,  in  spite  of  cable  and  cog¬ 
wheel  railways,  there  will  always  be 
peaks  and  snowfields  far  removed  from 
the  ravening  hand  of  man,  and  only  to 
be  attained  by  long  and  arduous  labour. 
The  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  the 
mercy  of  everyone.  The  pure  love  of 
destruction  which  seems  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  village  boys,  and  the  crass 
ignorance  of  gamekeepers  who  think 
any  big  bird  must  needs  have  designs  on 
their  pheasants,  are  causing  many  a 
fine  species  to  disappear.  Surely  it  is  a 
pitiful  thing  when  a  rarity  is  unable  to 
continue  its  race,  because  its  eggs  are 
suitable  objects  for  hop-scotch,  or  be¬ 
cause  a  lout  with  a  gun  is  pleased  to 
regard  it  as  “vermin.”  Of  what  avail 
are  the.  miserable  efforts  of  Parliament 
in  this  direction  ?  An  Act  is  passed 
specifying  certain  birds  which  must  not 
be  interfered  with.  Most  of  the  birds 
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enumerated  are  not  in  need  of  protec¬ 
tion,  and  those  that  are  in  such  need  do 
not  receive  it,  because  the  guardian  of 
their  interests  is  a  constable  who  does 
not  know  one  bird  from  another. 

Birds  as  a  Rural  Asset. 

The  opposite  extreme  was  suggested 
by  a  man  who  wished  it  were  possible 
to  transfer  the  entire  armament  of  the 
world  to  the  brute  creation,  and  endow 
them  with  the  requisite  skill  to  use  it 
against  mankind.  In  this  arrangement 
the  retribution  would  probably  not  fall 
on  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 
What  is  really  needed  is  a  determined 
effort  to  impress  on  land-owners  that 
the  birds  are  an  ornament  to  the  view 
and  a  valuable  asset  to  their  estates ; 
and  an  attempt  to  instruct  and  humanise 
the  boys  of  the  national  schools.  If  we 
spent  less  time  on  the  discussion  of 
what  religious  dogmas  should  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  more  money  on  pro¬ 
curing  masters  with  a  sane  and  liberal 
outlook  on  life,  the  product  might  be 
a  little  more  sentient,  and  a  little  less 
savage.  The  Englishman  who  goes 
forth  to  kill  is,  unfortunately,  only  too 
predominant,  but  there  is  a  smaller  and 
more  thoughtful  class  who  love  to  see 
a  fine  bird  sailing  in  majestic  circles 


The  Woodpecker. 


The  Carpenter  of  the  Woods,  whose  “  Tap,” 
“Tap,”  on  tree  trunks  and  boughs  makes 
such  merry  music  in  the  Woodlands, 


round  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and 
who  listen,  as  the  scholar-gipsy  once  did 

“  with  enchanted  ears 

from  the  dark  dingles  to  the  Nightingales.” 

And  it  is  among  these  that  a  serious 
movement  should  be  started  in  defence 
of  the  wild  life  of  these  beautiful 
islands. 

The  Nest  of  the  Titmouse 

There  is  a  bird,  a  fairy  rather,  that 
conjures  to  such  good  purpose  with  its 
favourite  building  material  of  lichens, 
feathers,  and  the  webs  of  spiders,  as  to 
turn  out  a  labour  of  love  that  must  be 
among  the  most  beautiful  bird  homes 
in  all  the  realm  of  Nature.  This  is  the 
long-tailed  Titmouse.  '  Twenty  years, 
says  a  writer,  have  gone  since,  in  the 
days  when,  alas !  life  seemed  longer  and 
ari  of  less  moment,  I  watched  the  build¬ 
ing  of  such  a  palace,  but  the  other  day, 
at  any  rate,  I  came  upon  one  all  but 
finished  high  in  a  blackthorn.  Within 
this  snug  retreat  the  hen  lays  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  eggs,  the  clutch  that 
we  associate  with  partridges,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  these  pretty  little 
creatures,  which  do  not  migrate,  are  not 
more  plentiful  later  in  the  year  when  the 
leaf  is  off.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
little  eggs  slip  away  out  of  reach  and 
are  never  hatched.  It  may  be  that,  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  which  begins 
ere  the  young  are  fledged,  some  drop 
out  and  die  unnoticed  in  the  hustle  at 
mealtime.  There  must  be  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
a  bird  that  should  be  as  plentiful  as  it 
is  prolific.  If  the  patient  watcher  can 
approach  the  nest  at  daybreak  with  the 
noiseless  Indian  tread  attainable  only 
in  “  sneakers,”  and  with  due  caution 
not  to  tread  on  snapping  twigs,  he  may 
find  the  little  couple  at  home,  their  long 
tails  apparently  (since,  with  the  bills, 
they  stick  out  of  the  tiny  front  door) 
tucked,  squirrel-fashion,  over  their 
backs. 
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Sorrve  British  Firvches. 

With  Observations  Thereon. 

By  J.  S.  CRAWFORD. 

(1 Continued  from  p.  113.) 


As  the  Chaffinch  wins  our  admiration 
by  his  beauty  he  also  commands  our 
attention  as  the  most  beautiful  nest- 
builder  of  our  British  birds,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  the  Long-tailed  Tit.  The  nest  is 
constructed  of  various  coloured  lichens, 
moss,  wool,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers, 
but  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  locality 
as  regards  the  materials  chosen.  The 
nest  will  often  be  found  in  the  fork  cf 
a  fruit  or  other  tree — sometimes  in  a 
hawthorn  hedge.  They  also  favour  the 
fir  as  a  nesting  site,  and  I  have  also 
found  it  built  in  the  ivy  growing  round 
the  trunks  of  trees.  It  is  a  wonderful 
structure,  comprising  compactness,  neat¬ 
ness,  durability  and  beauty,  and  the 
bird  will  often  weave  bits  of  coloured 
paper,  cloth,  etc.,  in  among  the  lichens, 
and  the  resemblance  of  the  nest  to  hs 
surroundings  is  indeed  wonderful,  and 
the  whole  is  a  masterpiece  of  nest  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Sense  of  Beauty,  or  Preservation — 
Which  ? 

Some  bird  lovers  form  the  opinion 
that  it  is  from  a  sense  of  beauty  that  the 
Chaffinch  builds  such  a  pretty  nest,  but 
I,  for  one,  do  not  share  such  a  view,  it 
being  to  my  mind  simply  adaption  to 
circumstances  and  self-preservation,  and 
as  one  can  readily  understand,  any 
pair  of  Chaffinches,  building  such  a 
nest  through  a  sense  of  beauty  on  their 
own  part,  would  only  compass  their 
young  and  probably  their  own  downfall, 
for  being  gaudily  decorated  (as  some 
suppose  through  a  sense  of  beauty)  it 
would  readily  attract  the  attention  of  the 
birds’  enemies,  and  if  not  killed  them¬ 
selves  their  young  would  probably  be  so, 
and  thus  the  young  Chaffinches  would 
not  live  to  inherit  the  supposed  decora¬ 
tive  properties  of  their  parents.  So 


from  this  one  can  understand  that  the 
nest  must  surely  be  built  to  distract  and 
not  to  attract  attention,  and  from  this 
we  see  that  the  bird  has  no  decorative 
instincts,  but  purely  those  of  self-preser¬ 
vation,  and  the  Chaffinch  shows  these 
propensities  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
Chaffinch  lays  usually  four  or  five  eggs 
of  a  pale  purple  colour,  spotted  and 
streaked  with  dark  purplish-brown,  these 
marks  being  generally  towards  the  larger 
end;  but  sometimes  an  egg  is  found 
almost  devoid  of  colour,  varying,  as 
most  eggs  do,  greatly. 

A  Good  Parent. 

Like  most  other  birds  the  Chaffinch  is 
a  good  parent,  and  what  droll-looking 
youngsters  young  Chaffinches  are,  to  be 
"sure.  It  is,  indeed,  a  comical  sight  to 
come  across  four  or  five  of  these  young 
hopefuls  perched  on  a  branch  waiting, 
with  but  little  show  of  patience,  on  their 
never-tiring  mother.  As  already  noted, 
the  Chaffinch  is  of  great  service  to  the 
agriculturist,  and,  though  he  will  occa¬ 
sionally  take  a  few  berries  and  a  little 
garden  seed,  still  he  includes  in  his  diet 
such  destructive  insects  as  cockchafers, 
moths,  '  caterpillars,  chrysalides,  crane 
flies,  blight,  beetles,  and  the  eggs  of 
insects  and  the  following  weeds — ground¬ 
sel,  chickweed,  charlock,  wild  mustard, 
wild  berries,  arfd  many  other  objection¬ 
able  weeds;  so,  like  the  Goldfinch,  the 
Chaffinch  is  a  very  useful  bird,  and 
deserves  our  every  protection. 

In  winter  the  sexes  separate  and  hunt 
in  flocks  for  food,  but  whether  they  re¬ 
sume  co-habitation  when  spring  comes 
round  again  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  I 
would  mention  I  have  seen  some  flocks 
of  these  birds  with  a  mixture  of  both 
cocks  and  hens. 
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A  Popular  Exhibiticn  Bird. 

Like  the  Goldfinch  the  Chaffinch 
makes  a  good  cage  bird,  but,  of  course, 
not  in  such  a  marked  degree  as  the 
former  bird ;  but  he  will,  like  the  Gold¬ 
finch,  be  found  at  the  many  bird  shows 
throughout  the  country,  heated  competi¬ 
tion  often  taking  place  between  competi¬ 
tors  for  the  production  of  the  best  birds. 
A  point  has  come  up  lately  in  regard  to 
the  Chaffinch,  and  this  is,  whether  this 
bird  walks  or  hops  when  on  the  ground. 
My  experience  is  that  the  Chaffinch  does 
both  to  a  certain  extent.  I  have 
noticed  while  the  Chaffinch  is  feeding 
in  fields  that  it  hops,  but  when  on  the 
bare  ground  it  will  often  assume  the 
tripping  gait  of  the  Wagtail;  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  other 
naturalists  what  their  opinion  is.  We 
now  pass  on  to  the : — 

Greenfinch  ( Ligurinus  Chloris). 

Called  also — Green  Linnet,  Greenulf, 
Green  Grosbeak,  Green  Bird,  etc. 
This  bird  is  familiar  to  all,  being  well 
distributed  and  very  plentiful,  and, 
though  common,  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
sightly  Finch.  If  he  is  not  so  gaudily 
coloured  and  as  pretty  as  the  Finches 
already  dealt  with,  still  he  is  handsome 
and  has  a  pretty  song,  and  is  a  bird  to 
my  mind  in  his  right  place. 

Very  Active,  and  Robust. 

We  could  not  very  well  do  without  the 
Greenfinch,  although  the  gardener  often 
thinks  otherwise,  being  no  friend  of  that 
worthy,  and  almost  as  much  disliked  as 
the  much-harassed  Sparrow.  The  Green¬ 
finch  is  an  active  and  robust  bird, 
plump,  and  of  a  hardy  constitution. 
He  is  very  wary  and  not  easily  ap¬ 
proached,  as  whenever  danger  threatens 
he  is  off  to  a  safe '  distance  with  his 
strange,  Starling-like  flight  reminding 
one  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
where  to  go,  and  is  determined  to  get 
there  with  all  speed.  He  is  about  6  in, 
in  length,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  variegated  with  ashy-grey  and 
yellow.  The  hen  bird  lacks  the  yellow 
tinge  prominent  in  the  cock,  being  more 
of  a  greenish-grey  in  colour.  The 


young  are  dark  grey  on  the  upper  parts, 
with  the  throat  and  breast  similarly 
marked,  the  back  being  brown,  but  the 
young  Greenfinches  soon  take  on  the 
normal  colour  of  their  parents. 

What  FLe  Feeds  On. 

The  Greenfinch  feeds  on  weeds  and 
seeds,  such  as  the  charlock,  thistle,  wild 
mustard,  corn,  and  the  buds  of  trees. 
He  also  feeds  on  insects,  such  as  crane 
flies,  beetles,  cockchafers,  caterpillars, 
blight  etc.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
there  is  not  much  love  lost  between  the 
Greenfinch  and  the  gardener,  and,  of 
course,  it  cannot  be  denied  he  does  con¬ 
siderable  damage  in  the  garden ;  but, 
like  the  Bullfinch,  I  would  plead  for 
him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  insect 
destroyer,  and  I  am  of  opinion  he  does 
more  good  than  harm.  In  winter  the 
Greenfinch  feeds  on  hips  and  haws  and 
such  seeds  as  are  found  round  the  farms 
and  stockyards,  and  while  in  search  of 
food  he  is  by  no  means  shy,  and  is 
caught  in  company  with  the  Linnet,  etc., 
in  great  numbers  every  year. 

Not  Gifted  Architecturally . 

Unlike  the  Chaffinch  the  Greenfinch 
is  a  very  untidy  nest-builder.  The  nest, 
which  is  generally  built  about  April,  is 
constructed  of  twigs  and  grasses,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  moss,  and  is  lined 
with  horsehair  wool  and  feathers.  The 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  smaller 
Finches,  and  a  sweet  songster. 
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nest  will  be  found  in  many  positions, 
but  the  Greenfinch  dearly  loves  a  good 
thick  bush  for  the  purpose.  The  eggs, 
of  which  there  are  generally  five  or  six, 
are  sometimes  very  round  and  sometimes 
very  pointed,  and  of  a  light  green  colour 
spotted  with  red,  and  this  usually  round 
the  larger  end.  He  is,  like  the  Finches 
already  dealt  with,  a  good  cage  bird, 
and  has  often  been  termed  the  boy’s  pet. 

I  have  seen  great  numbers  of  this  Finch 
sold  at  auction  for  a  few  coppers,  which 
proves  his  plentifulness,  whilst  his  hardi¬ 
ness  makes  him  in  every  respect  suitable 
for  domestication.  The  Greenfinch  also 
commands  a  place  on  the  show  bench, 
and  when  trained  for  showing  is  indeed 
a  lovely  bird  and  greatly  admired.  We 
now  come  to  the:—'. 

Hawfinch  ( Coccothraustes  Vulgaris). 

Known  locally  as  Common  Gros¬ 
beak,  Cherry  Finch,  Cobble  Bird, 
H  aw  Grosbeak,  Chuck,  etc.  This 
Finch  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the 
Greenfinch,  although  I  understand  he 
is  on  the  increase.  Like  the  Gold¬ 
finch  and  Bullfinch,  the  Hawfinch  is 
most  conspicuous  about  the  head,  the 
bill  appearing  to  the  casual  observer  as 
being  too  big  and  unwieldy  for  its 
bearer,  but  to  my  mind  it  tends  to  give 
him  a  majestic  appearance.  The  Haw¬ 
finch  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
any  other  Finch  or  even  British  breed 
ing  bird,  and  is  the  largest  of  his  family. 
As  already  stated  his  outstanding  feature 
is  his  enormous  bill.  The  throat 
feathers  round  the  base  of  the  bill  are 
black ;  the  cheeks  and  crown,  dark  or 
reddish-brown ;  nape,  ashy-grey ;  back, 
dark  or  reddish-brown;  and  the  wings 
are  also  black.  The  Hawfinch  mates 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  builds, 
unlike  the  Greenfinch,  a  very  tidy  nest 
of  twigs  and  lichens,  lined  with  hair  and 
small  roots.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
on  the  under  branches  of  trees,  in 
bushes,  and  at  times  the  ivy  growing 
round  the  trees.  Three  to  five  is  the 
usual  clutch,  and  the  eggs  are  greenish- 
grey,  spotted  with  brown  and  streaked 
with  black.  The  Hawfinch  is  in  no  way 
a  songster,  having  merely  a  low,  plain¬ 
tive  note. 


No  Triend  of  the  Gardener' s. 

Like  the  Bullfinch  and  Greenfinch  die 
Hawfinch  has  incurred  the  gardener’s 
deadly  enmity,  and  the  severe  punish¬ 
ment  meted  out  to  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
cause  of  the  bird’s  shyness,  and  this  can 
be  easily  understood.  The  gardener 
maintains  that  the  Hawfinch  destroys 
his  peas,  cherries,  etc.,  which  is  quite 
true,  for  I  have  seen  many  rows  of  pro¬ 
mising  peas  destroyed  by  the  Hawfinch 
in  a  few  hours,  his  great  bill  doing  great 
destruction  among  the  ripening  shoots ; 
but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Hawfinch  feeds  its  young  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  insects,  thus  proving  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  agriculturist  and  gardener. 
The  Hawfinch  also  includes  in  his  diet 
berries  and  seeds,  such  as  beech,  yew, 
hawthorn,  and  hornbeam. 

As  a  cage  bird  the  Hawfinch  is  not  of 
much  account,  but  of  late  years  it  has 
come  to  the  front  as  a  show  bird,  many 
splendid  specimens  being  exhibited  at 
the  various  shows  throughout  the  season. 
We  now  come  to  the : — 

Brambling  ( Fringilla  Mintifringilla). 

This  bird,  called  also  Bramble  Finch, 
almost  defies  description,  being  strangely 
spangled  indeed.  My  readers,  however, 
will  easily  recognise  him  by  his  being 
about  the  size  of  the  commonest  of  the 
Finches- — the  Chaffinch — but  stoutish, 
with  the  head  and  back  of  neck  mottled 
in  black  and  grey,  breast,  throat,  and 
chin  yellow  fawn,  with  pale  yellow  on 
the  under  parts.  The  rump  is  white, 
and  this  is  very  noticeable  when  the  bird 
is  in  flight. 

A  Winter  Visitant. 

He  only  visits  us  in  numbers  from  the 
north  during  hard  frost  or  when  severe 
winter  weather  is  prolonged,  thus  driving 
him  south  in  search  of  food.  When 
foraging  for  food  he  congregates  with 
the  Chaffinches,  Linnets,  Redpolls,  and 
the  like.  He  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and 
takes  flight  easily,  and  when  disturbed 
will  almost  invariably  make  for  the 
shelter  of  trees.  Of  his  breeding  habits 
we  know  very  little  or  nothing,  coming, 
as  he  does,  from  Northern  Europe,  and 
is  of  very  little  use  as  a  cage  bird, 
although  sometimes  kept  in  confinement. 
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The  Dutch  Frill  Canary. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  the  many  varieties  ot  Canaries  seen  on  the  show  bench.  It 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Belgian,  and  is  said  to  have  been  largely  used  years  ago  in  the  making 
of  the  breed  known  as  the  Lancashire  Canary. 
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TKe  Common  Wren. 

By  “LICHEN  GREY/' 


In  addition  to  being  one  of  our 
smallest  native  birds,  the  common  Wren 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful. 
Resident  in  the  garden  and  the  shrub¬ 
bery  throughout  the  year,  it  never  tires 
of  prying  into  all  sorts  of  out  of  the 
way  corners,  where  plant  lice  and  insects 
may  be  hidden  away,  and  the  number  of 
garden  pests  destroyed  by  it  in  the  course 
of  a  year  must  be  great  indeed.  Along 
the  hedgerows,  and  in  the  quiet,  wooded 
glen,  late  and  early,  the  Wren 

“  Frae  den  to  den 
Gaes  jinking  through  the  thorn .!5 

on  the  same  errand  of  usefulness  to 
mankind.  It  wanders  far  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  beyond  the  growth  of  trees, 
and  is,  in  winter,  often  the  only  form  of 
small  bird  life  to  be  met  with  on  the 
lonely  moors.  Yet  even  here,  amidst 
the  solitude,  its  cheerfulness  of  charac¬ 
ter  never  deserts  it,  and  it  is-  always 
willing  to  play  a  game  of  hide  and 
seek  with  the  intruder  in  its  haunts 
amongst  the  rocks  and  bracken.  Dis¬ 
appearing  under  an  overhanging  bank 
there,  to  pop  out  again  some  yards 
further  on,  its  movements  often  bear 
more  resemblance  to  these  of  a 
mouse  than  a  bird ;  but  its  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  all  these  nooks 
and  crannies  -emanates  from  the  same 
source— the  ceaseless  search  after  insect 
food.  And,  no  matter  where  its  tent  is 
pitched,  it  brightens  up  its  little  neigh¬ 
bourhood  with  snatches  of  song  during 
much  more  than  half  the  year. 

It  is  when  met  with  in  these  out  of 
the  way  places  that  the  Wren  seems  best 
to  justify  one  of  the  pet  names  it  bears 
in  some  districts  of  “  Kitty  alone.”  In 
many  places  it  is  “  Kitty  ”  only,  or 
11  Kitty-me-Wren  ”  ;  in  others  its  familiar 
name  is  “  Jenny  ” ;  in  Cornwall  it  be¬ 


comes  “  Wranny,”  probably  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Wrenna-,  in  some  of  the 
Scottish  Islands  it  is  “  Wrannock  ” ;  in 
Gaelic,  “  Dreollan  ”  or  “  Dreadhan  ”  ;  in 
Cymry,  “  Dryw  ”  or  “  Dryw-bach.”  In 
Pembroke  it  is  commonly  known  as 
“  Cut  ”'or  “  Cutty,”  from  the  Welsh  Cwt , 
short,  in  reference  to  its  tail.  In  an  old 
Scotch  poem  the  Wren  is  called  “  Our 
Lady  of  Heaven’s  Hen,”  and  a  general 
curse  is  invoked  upon  anyone  who  har¬ 
ries  its  nest,  the  story  being  that  a  Wren 
carried  moss  and  leaves  to  the  cross  in 
order  to  make  a  pillow  for  our  Saviour’s 
head.  The  dingy  markings  of  its 
plumage,  and  the  shortness  of  its  tail, 
are  said  to  be  due  to  an  heroic,  though 
unsuccessful,  attempt  of  the  Wren  to 
filch  fire  from  heaven  for  the  general 
good  of  dwellers  upon  earth ;  and 
the  poor  Wren  was  so  singed  in  the 
venture  that  it  barely  escaped  with  its 


A  Nest  in  the  Ivy. 

Its  Architect  and  Builder  surveying  the 
workmanship. 
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life,  and  had  to  borrow  feathers  from 
other  birds  till  its  own  grew  again.  The 
flight  feathers  were  never  reproduced  to 
their  original  length,  so  that  the  Wren 
is  no  longer  able  to  soar  heavenwards. 

The  Wren’s  title  to  be  called  “  the 
King  of  Birds,”  and  its  familiarity  with 
mouse  holes,  date,  according  to  legends 
referred  to  by  both  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
to  the  same  remote  period;  when  the 
birds,  in  council  assembled,  decided 
that  whichever  of  them  should  fly  nearest 
to  the  sun  should  be  appointed  to  rule 
the  avine  world.  The  Eagle  easily  out- 
soared  all  other  competitors,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  his  victory  in  a  loud,  harsh 
voice,  which  all  the  other  birds  heard 
with  dread  and  were  prepared  to  obey ; 
but  as  he  turned  to  descend  to  earth  the 
little  Wren,  who,  unobserved,  had  con¬ 
cealed  itself  amongst  the  Eagle’s 
feathers,  flew  yet  a  few  yards  higher  and 
fearlessly  claimed  the  honour  in  a  burst  of 
silvery  music.  The  opinion  of  council 
was  divided,  some  birds  deeming  'hat 
punishment,  not  promotion,  was  the 
proper  reward  for  such  sharp  practice, 
and  pending  a  decision  the  Wren  was 
confined  in  a  mouse  hole,  and  the  An l 
appointed  to  keep  guard  over  it.  Dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  was  so  protracted  that 
the  Owl  fell  asleep  and  his  prisoner 
escaped,  and  ever  since  the  Wren  has 
looked  upon  the  mouse’s  hole  as  a  sure 
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refuge.  There  are  many  other  legends 
connected  with  the  Wien,  not  the  least 
curious  being  those  which  regard  it  as 
being  the  mate  of  Cock  Robin.  One 
tells  uc  that : 

The  Robin  Red  Breast  and  the  Wren 
.Are  God  Almighty’s  cock  and  hen.’’ 

Some  nursery  rhymes,  too,  associate 
it  in  this  way  with  the  Redbreast  in  its 
care  of  the  unburied  bodies  of  children. 
St.  Cuthbert,  during  one  of  his  many 
wanderings  when  seeking  seclusion,  in  a 
rude  cave,  had  a  soft  pillow  of  moss 
and  feathers  made  for  him  by  a  Wren, 
which  also  laid  an  egg  for  him  every 
morning,  and  although  the  egg  was  so 
small  when  laid,  it  swelled  out  in  the 
cooking  so  as  to  afford  the  saint  an 
ample  breakfast.  A  dead  Wren,  hung 
up  in  his  cabin,  is  an  old  sailor’s  talis¬ 
man  for  warding  off  shipwreck;  while  a 
feather  from  its  body,  tossed  up  in  the 
air,  tells  him  the  direction  from  which 
wind  may  be  expected,  and  according  as 
it  falls  at  once,  or  is  carried  away  to 
sea,  the  force  of  the  coming  breeze  is  to 
be  estimated. 

The  nest  of  the  Wren  is  a  work  of 
art,  which  has  been  admired  by  every¬ 
body.  Wordsworth  has  said  of  it : 

“  Among  the  dwellings  framed  by  birds, 

In  field  or  forest  with  nice  care, 

Is  none  that  with  the  little  Wren’s 
In  snugness  may  compare.  ” 

All  sorts  of  sites  are  chosen  for  it,  an 
ivy-covered  wall  or  tree  being  amongst 
the  most  favoured.  Though  very  fre¬ 
quently  built  of  moss,  nearly  every  other 
suitable  substance  is  made  use  of,  such 
as  dead  leaves,  lichens,  withered  fern, 
and  so  forth ;  but  as  a  rule  a  nest  is 
begun  and  finished,  externally,  with  the 
same  material.  While  the  hen  is  sitting, 
or  even  when  she  is  engaged  upon  cne 
nest  in  which  eggs  are  to  be  laid,  her 
mate  very  often  builds  dummy  nests  at 
no  great  distance.  They  are  seldom 
finished  with  the  care  bestowed  upon 
that  which  is  to  be  inhabited,  however, 
and  they  do  not  usually  receive  the  warm 
lining  of  feathers  and  down  which  it 
generally,  though  not  always,  has.  The 
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one  illustrated  in  the  photograph,  al¬ 
though  built  against  the  wall  of  a  house 
covered  with  the  large-leaved  “  Irish 77 
ivy,  is  entirely  composed,  externally,  of 
dead  fern  leaves,  and  was,  therefore,  a 
conspicuous  brown  object  amongst  the 
green.  Very  often,  however,  the  nest 
assimilates  so  closely  with  its  surround¬ 
ings  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished. 
Although  he  has  at  one  time  and 
another  examined  a  large  number  of 
Wrens’  nests,  the  writer  has  never  seen 
one  that  contained  more  than  nine  eggs, 
and  should  consider  seven  to  be  about 
the  average ;  double  that  number  have, 
however,  been  reported  by  many  people 
- — in  one  case,  at  least,  as  many  as 
twenty-two  !  It  must  be  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  for  the  bird  to  hatch  anything 
like  this  number,  one  would  suppose^ 
and  even  if  the  nest  was  large  enough  to 
hold  the  eggs  comfortably  it  certainly 
would  not  be  capable  of  containing  the 
young  when  they  were  as  much  as  half- 
grown,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  really  happens  in  the  case  of 
these  abnormally  large  broods. 

A  more  useful  inmate  of  a  greenhouse 
than  a  Wren  (or  some  other  equally 
small  warbler)  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  One  will  entirely  clear  every 
plant  in  a  large  house  of  “  green  fly  77  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  will  very 
quickly  exterminate  every  description  of 
insect  life.  It  will  also  hunt  out  and 
devour  all  spiders,  wood-lice,  et  hoc 
genus  omne ,  and  if  kindly  treated  will 
soon  become  wonderfully  tame.  It  will 
live  upon  a  variety  of  prepared  food, 
always  greatly  appreciating  insects  of 
almost  any  kind,  and  will  not  refuse  a 
small  worm  or  an  occasional  bit  of  flesh 
— either  cooked  or  raw.  Speaking  of 
the  slightly  larger  and  dark-coloured 
form  of  Wren  found  in  the  Faroe  Islands 
known  as  Troglodytes  borealis ,  and  with 
which  the  birds  found  in  Shetland  have 
been  supposed  by  some  authors  to  be 
identical,  Landt  says  that  in  Feroese  it 
is  known  as  musa  brouir ,  or  the  mouse’s 
brother,  because  it  is  so  like  a  mouse, 
both  in  size  and  colour,  and,  like  the 
mouse,  creeps  in  through  the  chinks  in 
the  wind-houses  and  feasts  on  the  meat 
dried  for  winter  use.  The  Wren  found 


in  St.  Kilda,  and  now  generally  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  distinct  race,  under  the  name 
of  T.  hortensis,  is  also  noticeably  larger 
than  our  common  bird,  especially  in  its 
bill  and  legs,  and  is  slightly  paler  in 
colour,  with  the  bars  on  the  feathers- 
more  clearly  marked.  These  distinc¬ 
tions,  however,  are  at  best  little  more 
than  questions  of  degree,  specimens  from 
some  of  the  most  treeless  parts  of  the 
mainland  of  Scotland  approaching  them 
very  closely  in  point  of  size,  while  others 
are  scarcely  perceptibly  different  in 
colour  and  markings. 

Quarrelsome  Travellers. 

But  though  both  in  summer  and! 
winter  Meadow  Pipits  are  among  the 
commonest  objects  of  our  country-side, 
there  is  an  interval,  from  about  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
September,  when  we  appear  to  have 
none  at  all;  and  then  suddenly  comes  a 
day  when,  with  a  strong  north  wind 
blowing,  certain  sheltered  slopes  are 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  Meadow 
Pipits.  The  air  is  filled  with  their  pip¬ 
ing,  and  they  may  be  seen  chasing  each 
other  in  every  direction.  They  have 
evidently  come  from  oversea  with  the 
north  wind,  and  have  alighted  in  the 
first  sheltered  but  open  space  which  they 
found.  Their  quarrelsomeness  forbids, 
however,  that  they  should  remain  in- 
company.  Unlike  the  Skylarks,  natur¬ 
ally  as  quarrelsome  as  birds  can  be,  the 
migrating  Meadow  Pipits  cannot  afford 
to  sink  their  differences,  because  they 
feed  only  upon  insect  food  all  the 
winter.  The  Skylarks’  stouter  diges¬ 
tions  enable  them  to  picnic  comfortably 
upon  a  field  of  clover.  When  the 
weather  is  hard  they  will  even  devour 
rye-grass  like  the  wild  geese,  or  turnip 
leaves  like  the  Woodpigeons ;  but  clover 
seems  to  be  their  favourite  vegetable, 
and  when  we  have  weeks  of  frosty 
weather,  on  clover  fields  that  slope  to- 
the  south,  where  the  midday  winter  sun 
melts  most  of  the  snow  away,  the  far¬ 
mer  would  almost  need  a  microscope 
sometimes  to  see  where  his  clover  grows. 
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For  a  sort  of  jugglery  of  flight  a  Bat, 
I  think,  not  a  bird,  comes  first.  There 
is  one  of. the  larger  Bats  whose  exercises 
on  a  July  evening  at  sundown  are  almost 
painful  to  watch— at  least,  after  the  eye 
has  strained  to  follow  them  closely  for 
a  few  minutes  it  desires  a  little  respite. 
This  Bat  I  took  at  first  for  altivolens, 
the  noctule;  but,  whilst  I  watched  him, 
he  was  quite  a  low  flier,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  a  little  smaller  and  more  agile  than 
a  noctule.  Perhaps  he  is  Daubenton’s 
Bat,  which,  I  believe,  I  have  seen  hawk¬ 
ing  over  the  river,  or  some  still  scarcer 
species.  This  Bat  is  not  matchless  for 
straightforward  speed  on  the  wing.  He 
seems  no  quicker  than  the  little  Pipis¬ 
trelle  Bat,  and  is  quite  without  the  splen¬ 
did  sweep  and  cut  of  the  Swift— which, 
at  a  few  minutes  before  nine  o’clock, 
has  scarcely  rushed  to  roost  ere  the  Bat 
comes  out  from  roost. 

The  Action  of  the  Bat. 

He  does  not  curve  and  glide  with  the 
Swift’s  stateliness ;  but  flips  to  and  fro  by 
a  number  of  small,  quick  wing  strokes. 
It  is  not  here  that  his  flight  is  wonderful 
or  worth  special  mention,  but  in  his 
dives  and  tumbles  and  glances  to  one 
side  and  the  other,  and  thrusts  upward. 
The  quickness  and  suddenness  with 
which  he  makes  these  movements  are 
amazing.  When  I  am  near  enough,  says 
that  charming  writer,  Mr.  Dewar,  and 
the  air  is  dead  calm,  often  a  tiny  snap¬ 
ping  or  clicking  sound  tells  me  that  one 
of  these  movements  has  given  the  Bat 
an  insect.  Probably  the  prey  is  rarely 
missed.  No  bird  movement  on  the  wing 
is  quite  like  this  of  the  Bat.  Swift  and 
Sand  Martin  take  their  food  at  a  high 
speed,  but  they  do  not  twist  and  jerk 
and  somersault  upon  it  like  this  Bat ; 
they  rush  upon  it,  rise  or  drop  to  it,  or 
swerve  at  it  with  more  even,  gradual 
action.  The  Bat  is  all  angles  in  the 
act  of  seizure.  Apparently  he  does  not 


see  the  insect  till  he  is  all  but  past  it; 
and  then,  with  incredible  power  to  stop 
his  straightforward  flight — incredible 
although  seen — hurls  himself  at  it,  to 
right  of  left,  or  straight  up  or  straight 
down. 

A  Harpy , 

The  Flycatcher  and  the  Wagtails, 
quick  as  are  they  with  their  sudden, 
pretty  glancings  and  twists  in  pursuit 
of  an  insect,  do  not  touch  the  Bat  in 
this ;  the  only  wing  exercise  of  a 
bird  that  to  me  resembles  it  is  that 
we  sometimes  notice  when,  say,  two 
fiery  Finches  are  playing  at  chaser 
and  chased,  or  when  perhaps — a  thing 
I  have  not  myself  seen — a  Dunlin  or 
Sanderling  is  zigzagging  for  dear  life 
from  a  pursuing  Hawk.  With  the  birds, 
however,  it  is  merely  blind  flight — with 
the  poor  Dunlin  or  Sanderling,  flight 
“  anywhere,  anywhere,  out  of  the  world.” 
No  accuracy  is  aimed  at  by  the  pursued, 
and  again  and  again  the  pursuer  over¬ 
shoots  the  mark,  even  if  in  the  end,  with 
ravening  persistence,  he  succeed.  With 
the  Juggler  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  this  deadly  precision — he  takes  an 
insect,  depend  upon  it,  in  the 
course  of  nearly  every  one  of 
those  abrupt  feats.  For  all  our 
wonder  at  the  Bats,  we  cannot  be 
friends  with  them — dirce  obscena  volu- 
cres.  A  few,  I  know,  do  handle  a  Bat 
without  discomfort,  feed  him  as  they 
feed  a  household  pet,  get  to  terms  wren 
him.  But,  for  most  of  us,  the  Bat  lives 
and  moves  only  in  the  half  light  of 
things  eerie  and  remote ;  things  that 
scarcely  seem  to  belong  to  our  kind, 
familiar  earth.  With  those  membrane 
wings,  fingered  and  clawed,  there  is 
something  that  affronts  us  in  the  Bat. 

He  is  harpy  of  an  hour  full  of  fairy 
fancies,  a  fantastic  figure  of  a  world 
neither  day  nor  night.  And  then  those 
monstrous  sleeps  of  the  greater  Bat ! 
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TKe  Flight  of  Birds. 

Their  Winged  Mastery  of  the  Air. 


The  crow’s-nest  of  a  rigged  ship,  the 
ledge  of  a  seaward-looking  cliff,  the 
battlements  of  a  seagirt  castle — these 
are  the  front  seats  from  which  to  watch 
the  wonders  of  a  bird’s  flight.  No  bird 
exhibits  these  wonders  better  than  a 
Seagull  of  the  lesser  black-backed  or 
of  the  herring  kind.  Many  others  are 
far  swifter  of  wing ;  many,  such  as  the 
Green  Plover,  with  its  meaningless 
tumbles  through  the  air,  and  the 
Kestrel,  “  wind-hovering  ”  over  a  mouse 
or  beetle  seen  far  below  it  with 
its  Hawk-like  vision,  show  more 
of  what  seem  rather  in  the  nature 
of  fancy  tricks ;  but  no  others 
pass  and  pass  again  with  the  same  de¬ 
liberation,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose 
of  exhibition,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  such  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  air, 
such  a  surprising  power  of  moving 
through  it  without  any  effort  that  is 
apparent  and  in  obedience  to  what  we 
know  to  be  laws  of  dynamics,  but  which 
appear  far  more  like  special  miracles. 

The  Dutch  Roll. 

The  Gulls  come  sailing  up  on  even 
wing  against  the  wind,  and  whether  you 
be  in  swiftly-moving  ship  or  on  solid 
standing  rocks  it  seems  as  if  they  came 
not  only  with  equally  little  effort,  but 
with  equal  absence  of  it.  And  yet,  if 
any  movement  of  the  wing  be  made,  it 
is  not  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  tilt  from 
side  to  side,  as  a  skater  leans  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  “  Dutch 
roll ;  ”  and  out  of  each  tilt  the  bird, 
says  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette ,  seems  to  gain  a 
new  store  of  energy  to  send  it  forward 
into  the  wind,  rising  or  falling  as  it  may 
choose  by  a  change  in  the  set  of  wing 
or  tail  quite  imperceptible  to  the  eye  of 
a  human  watcher.  Then,  as  it  seems, 


it  has  gone  as  far  as  pleases  it  into  the 
wind’s  eye,  it  turns,  for  these  are 
sociable  birds,  affecting  the  company 
of  man  for  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  that 
come  from  his  ships  and  castles,  and  at 
the  turn  must  needs  give  a  flap  or  two 
of  the  wings,  carrying  it  across  the  cur¬ 
rents,  before  allowing  itself  to  drift  down 
them  again  rather  more  swiftly  than  it 
had  made  its  way  against  them,  but  with 
no  less  effort,  for  where  there  was  none 
before  there  cannot  now  be  less. 

A  Wonder  of  Wonders. 

It  is  this  ease  of  going  against  the 
current  with  no  motive  force  in  evidence 
that  is  the  wonder  of  all  wonders,  the 
despair  of  the  aeronauts  with  their  air¬ 
planes.  One  never  knows  how  foolish 
one  may  be  supposed  to  be,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  may  imagine  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  capable  of  the  supreme 
fatuity  of  trying  to  explain  how  it  is 
done.  Far  be  it  from  him!  The  late 
Richard  Jefferies,  who  observed  as  care¬ 
fully  as  he  wrote  charmingly,  had  a  try 
at  it,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his 
attempt  was  a  convincing  success.  No 
on 2  can  have  known  better  than  he  that 
he  was  attempting  the  impossible,  his 
aim  was  to  state,  rather  than  to  solve, 
the  problems;  and  even  that  is  a  work 
of  high  illumination,  for  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  majority  of  people,  watch¬ 
ing  a  bird  in  flight,  do  not  regard  the 
feat  with  any  great  wonder,  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  familiar. 

Bacon  has  told  us  that  wonder  is  the 
beginning  of  knowledge,  and  the  good 
folk  whom  these  common  things  do  not 
strike  as  wonderful,  have  perhaps  not 
yet  made  the  beginning.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  they  never  will.  So  that  is  one 
among  the  many  good  things  that 
Jefferies  did  for  us,  typical  of  much  of 
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the  service  rendered  by  the  thinkers 
about  nature/ whether  their  thought  take 
the  artistic  or  the  scientific'  form,  point¬ 
ing  out  how  very  much  there  is  to  admire 
and  to  wonder  at  in  the  quite  common 
surroundings  of  our  lives.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that,  these  pleasant  and  pro¬ 
fitable  men  preached,  and  this  that  has 
just  been  written  seems  to  be  falling 
perilously  near  preaching  and  the  smug 
maxims  of  the  copy-book.  A  return  to 
the  Gulls  riding  the  wind  may  restore 
tone. 

It  adds  to  the  perplexities  of  the 
would-be  theoretical  solvers  of  the 
problems  that  the  methods  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  solvers,  those  which  actually  per¬ 
form  the  marvels  of  flight,  are  so  widely 
different.  The  movement  of  the  wings 
of  the  Gull  breasting  its  way  against 
the  wind  is  so  slight  that  the  human 
eye  cannot  see  it.  The  very  wings  of 
the  Hawk-moths,  hovering  to  suck,  with 


their,  long  tongues,  the  honey  from  the 
flower-bells,  are  themselves  invisible 
from  the  very  rapidity  of  their  vibra¬ 
tion.  There  seems  to  be  no  just  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  excessive  energy 
which  these  expend  with  the  object  of 
remaining  motionless  in  the  air  and  the 
effortless  gliding  of  the  Gulls  in  the 
wind’s  teeth.  Possibly  this  immobility 
of  the  body  makes  the  strongest  demand 
of  all  on  the  energies  of  the  wings  if 
it  is  prolonged  beyond  a  very  brief 
moment.  The  wing  movement  of  the 
hovering  Kestrel  is  almost  incessant. 

Marvellous  Strength . 

There  is  another  splendid  exponent  of 
the  power  of  flight,  the  Gannet,  that 
has  a  moment  of  arrest,  rather  like  the 
Kestrel’s,  but  much  briefer,  before  it 
pounces  on  its  prey.  The  great  strength 
of  the  wings  in  keeping  the  bird  aloft 
is  shown  by  the  startling  effect  which  the 


The  Lapwing  or  Peewit. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautifully  formed  birds  of  the  field.  It  is  a  good  friend  to  the 
farmer  in  the  destruction  of  insect  life,  and  its  eggs  are  much  valued  by  epicurians.]  •  - 
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Gannet  produces,  as  it  seems,  almost 
.entirely  by  the  simple  act  of  closing 
them.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  quite 
.clear  whether  or  no  it  gives  some  initial 
.downward  impetus  by  the  active  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  air  of  the  wings  in  closing, 
but  on  the  whole  it  seems  rather  as  if 
iv  were  only  the  weight  of  The  bird’s 
body,  poised  with  head  downwards, 
and  presenting  a  shape  ideal  for  cleav¬ 
ing  the  air  with  the  least  possible  resist¬ 
ance,  that  sends  it  down  into  the  sea 
upon  the  herring,  or  other  fish  which 
tempts  its  appetite,  with  a  force  that 
drives  up  a  spout  of  water  foaming,  as 
if  a  mine  had  been  exploded  in  the 
.ocean. 

Power  of  Direction. 

When  this  bird  is  returning  to  the 
ledges  of  its  cliff-home,  invariably,  so 
far  as  the  present  writer  has  observed, 
it  approaches  them  in  the  same  manner 
— with  a  great  swoop  finishing  in  a  con- 
.cave  upward  swerve  so  calculated  that 
the  impetus  of  flight  is  exhausted  just 
as  it  carries  the  bird  up  to  the  ledge  at 
which  it  is  aiming.  In  its  exactness  it 
is  beautifully  regulated  for  this  purpose. 
Yet  if  you  place  a  Gannet  on  the  level 
ground  it  is  powerless  to  rise  from  it, 
in  spite  of  the  glory  of  its  wings.  Per¬ 
haps  I  had  better  say  that  on  the  one 
.or  two  occasions  when  I  have  seen  the 
experiment  tried  the  bird  has  seemed 
quite  unable  to  raise  itself  into  the  air  ; 
other  experimenters  with  other  more 
athletic  Gannets  may  have  come  to  a 
different  conclusion.  At  all  events, 
-we  know  of  many  kinds,  first  cousins  to 
the  Gannets  in  their  formation,  which 
are  commonly  recognised  to  be  devoid 
.of  the  faculty  of  rising  off  a  firm  level 
surface,  though  their  ability  of  flight  is 
first-rate. 

Nature's  Consideration. 

It  is  a  faculty  which  the  conditions  of 
their  ordinary  life  do  not  demand,  for 
level  ground  is  not  within  their  philo¬ 


sophy  in  the  natural  state,  and  they  re¬ 
quire  some  better  “  send-off  ”■ — a  “  higher 
tee,”  as  a  golfer  would  say — such  as  the 
crest  or  swell  of  a  wave  or  the  ledge  of 
a  steep  cliff.  Even  such  swift  fliers  as 
all  the  Swallow  tribe,  and  the  Swift, 
which  our  latest  classifying  naturalists 
allow  us  no  longer  to  place  with  the 
swallows,  but  make  us  rank  with  the 
Nightjar  as  his  closest  cousin,  have  no 
facility  in  rising  off  a  level  surface. 
This  you  may  see  in  the  familiar 
spectacle  of  Martins  or  Swallows  pick¬ 
ing  up  in  the  road  the  mud  for  the 
making  of  their  nests.  It  is  only  with 
evident  effort  and  difficulty  that  they 
get  on  the  wing. 

Charming  and  Delicate. 

As  they  fly  to  their  nests,  whether  in 
the  outhouse  rafters  which  the  Swallows 
affect,  or  under  the  eaves  which  is  the 
favourite  locality  of  the  House  Martins, 
the  swift  gliding  flight,  with  its  force 
and  pace  timed  so  exactly  as  to  bring 
them  to  the  nests  with  slackened  speed, 
is  beautiful  to  watch ;  but  most  charm¬ 
ing  and  delicate  of  all  exhibitions  of 
flight  is  the  spectacle  which  either  of 
these  kinds  will  be  giving  a  few  weeks 
later,  when  the  parent  bird  is  feeding 
the  young  in  the  air.  It  is  an  action 
which  involves  a  subtle  regulation  of  the 
flight  and  poise  even  more  accurately 
adjusted  to  its  purpose  than  that  of  the 
Humming  Bird  hovering,  with  wings 
vibrating  at  invisible  speed,  before  the 
flower  into  which  it  is  plunging  its  long 
bill ;  for  it  implies  a  mutual  adjustment 
on  the  part  of  both  the  parent  and  the 
young,  the  feeder  and  the  fed.  It  seems 
as  if  they  clung  together  for  a  moment 
of  aerial  suspension  while  the  insect 
food  was  passed  from  the  mature  to  the 
callow  bill,  and  the  receiving  of  the 
food  in  this  manner  by  a  young  bird  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the  nest  is  an  object- 
lesson  in  inherited  instinct  which  is 
scarcely  less  worthy  of  admiration  than 
the  perfection  which  it  exhibits  of  winged 
mastery  of  the  air. 
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A  Cream  Coloured  Starling. 

One  of  the  most  charming  examples  of  albinism  known  to  ornithologists. 
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Little  Bird  Friends. 

A  History  Related  by  Miss  H.  B.  Rutt  for  Yovmg 

Bird  Lovers. 

( Continued  from  p.  123.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

“  NAP,”  THE  CLOWN. 

THE  GRENADIER  WEAVER. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Chateau;  but  I  think 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  amusing.  “Toff,”  as  I 
said,  is  very  funny,  but  does  not  know 
that  he  is.  “Nap,”  on  thtv  contrary, 
knows  it  quite  well.  He  means  to  be 
funny,  tries  to  be  funny,  and  succeeds 
admirably.  He  enjoys  his  own  jokes, 
too,  as  much  as,  or  perhaps  more  than, 
anyone  else  does.  But  I  must  tell  you 
what  he  is  like. 

One  of  a  Large  Family . 

He  is  a  Weaver  bird,  and  like  all  the 
Weavers,  only  comes  into  colour  during 
six  months  of  the  year.  I  bought  him 
in  London.  The  shop  was  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  many  of  the  cages  were 
standing  quite  exposed  to  the  fresh  air, 
so  I  knew  the  birds  would  be  likely  to 
be  strong  and  healthy.  I  wanted  a 
Weaver  of  some  kind,  but  did  not  much 
care  which,  .except  that  I  did  not  want 
another  “  Twiney.”  So  the  man  showed 
me.  a  long  cage  with  over  thirty  birds 
in  it,  Weavers  of  different  kinds,  both 
cocks  and  hens.  They  were  all  out  of. 
colour,  and  looked  like  Linnets  or  any 
common  English  birds.  The  man  him¬ 
self,  I  think,  did  not  know  which  were 
which.  Some  had  red  beaks  and  some 
brown.  To  make  sure,  I  said  I  would 
have' a  brown  beaked  one.  I  looked  at 
them  for  a  minute,  and  noticed  “  Nap,” 
with  bright  eyes,  neat  feathers,  and  very 
active  ways.  He  looked  thoroughly 
healthy,  and  I  felt  sure  it  was  a  cock 
bird.  I  pointed  him  out,  and  said  “  I 


will  have  that  one.”  So  the  man  put 
his  hand  through  a  round  door  at  the 
top  of  the  cage,  and  soon  brought  out  a 
frightened  little  bird,  but  it  was  not  the 
one  I  had  chosen,  and  I  said  so,  for  I 
had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  that  special 
one.  So  he  held  it  safely  in  his  left 
hand,  and  again  plunged  his  right-hand 
into  the  cage,  and  this  time  brought  out 
“Nap.”  The  other  one  was  put  back 
among  the  crowd,  and  “Nap”  was 
placed  in  a  small  travelling  cage  for  me 
to  carry  home.  “A  nice  strong  bird, 
this  one,”  remarked  the  man.  “  What 
kind  of  Weaver  is  it?”  I  asked.  “A 
Neopolitan  Weaver,”  he  answered.  I 
said  nothing,  but  I  knew  there  was  no 
such  bird,  and  I  concluded  that  he  had 
made  a  little  mistake,  and  meant  to  say 
Napoleon,  not  Neopolitan. 

Not  as  he  Should  Be. 

So  £  named  the  bird  “Nap.’  He 
did  not  change  colour  the  first  year 
after  I  had  bought  him,  but  since  then 
he  has  come  into  his  full  glory,  a 
mixture  of  brilliant  orange  and  jet 
black,  and  turns  out  to  be  a  Grenadier 
Weaver,  and  not  a  Napoleon,  as  I  had 
thought.  It  was  funny,  indeed,  to  see 
his  waggish  ways  when:  he  first  dis¬ 
covered  what  a  handsome  fellow  he  was 
getting  to  be.  The  first  change  was  a 
few  specks  of  bright  orange  on  his  head. 
As  the  Chateau  is  not  furnished  with 
looking-glasses,  of  course  he  could  not 
see  this.  The  next  change  was  a  strip 
of  jet  black  feathers  down  the  middle 
of  his  breast.  This  he  could  see,  and 
it  evidently  puzzled  him  a  good  bit. 
He  pushed  the  feathers  backwards  and 
forwards  to  make  sure  they  were  really 
fixed  on.  But  when  the  underside  of 
his  wings  became  black  instead  of  the- 
light-brown  to  which  he  was  accustomed,- 
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he  was  quite  mystified,  and  rather 
troubled.  He  held  his  wing  spread 
out,  and  examined  it  thoroughly,  his 
little  brain  working,  and  evidently 
thinking,  “  Am  I  really  myself  ?  Is  this 
wing  mine  ?  ”  But  he  soon  grew  accus¬ 
tomed  to  his  new  grandeur,  and  now 
quite  appreciates  his  own  beauty. 

One  By  Himself. 

“Nap”  is  the  only  one  of  my  birds 
that  is  not  a  gentleman.  He  is  not 
vulgar,  but  he  has  no  polished  manners ; 
indeed,  he  scarcely  has  any  manners  at 
all.  He  is  brimful  of  health  and  spirits, 
and  is  very  rough  indeed  in  his  play. 
He  is,  as  a  rule,  good-tempered,  and  has 
never  hurt  any  of  the  others,  but  every¬ 
thing  he  does  is  done  in  a  boisterous, 
noisy  way.  He  dashes  across  the  cage, 
and  perches  on  one  of  the  swings  so 
violently  that  it  knocks  up  against  the 
roof  of  the  cage.  He  tumbles  among 
the  branches,  and  throws  himself  about 
so  that  sometimes  he  is  hanging  by  one 
foot.  But  he  enjoys  everything,  and 
laughs  to  himself  with  delight.  I  told 
you  that  sometimes  he  disturbs  the  Wax- 
bills  when  they  are  sitting  cosily  together 
on  a  perch.  This  is  how  he  does  it. 
“  Hello !  little  ones !  ”  he  calls  out, 
and  plunges  down  from  the  top  of  the 
cage  right  upon  them.  Whether  his 
claws  or  his  wings  touch  them  I  could 
not  say,  but  the  three  are  scattered  only, 
not  hurt.  “  Nap  ”  flies  off  with  a  laugh, 
and  being  so  very  plucky,  the  Waxbills 
are  up  again  in  the  same  place  at  once. 
I  am  very  fond  of  “  Nap,”  but  I  do 
think  that  slightly  better  manners  would 
improve  him.  When  I  first  put 
“  Radium  ”  into  the  Chateau,  he  felt 
nervous  and  shy,  and  clung  to  the  cage 
wires  looking  rather  awkward.  All  the 
birds  stared  at  him;  they  had  never 
seen  anyone  quite  like  him  before. 
“  Nap  ”  hung  on  the  wires  near  him 
and  said,  “  Well,  and  who  are  you,  I 
should  like  to  know;  did  anybody  invite 
you  in  here  ?  ”  gave  a  laugh  and  flew 
off,  leaving  “  Radium  ”  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  than  before. 

A  Great  Contrast. 

“  David,”  who  could  not  possibly  be 


anything  but  a  perfect  gentleman,  hung 
on  the  wires,  too,  but  not  quite  close  to 
“  Radium.”  I  saw  him  distinctly  bow 
his  pretty  head,  and  he  said,  “  Welcome 
to  Chateau  Chez-les-Oiseaux,  I  hope 
you  will  be  happy  here.”  This  made 
all  the  difference  to  “  Radium,”  as  you 
may  imagine.  The  others  all  followed 
“  David’s  ”  lead,  and  very  soon 
“  Radium  ”  felt  quite  at  home.  “  Nap  ” 
is  very  destructive,  and  it  is  his  fault 
that  the  fir  branches  so  soon  look 
shabby.  He  sets  to  work  at  once  to 
pull  off  all  the  green  leaves,  or  pine- 
needles.  It  takes  a  very  long  time, 
several  weeks,  as  they  are  very  tough, 
and  he  evidently  'dislikes  the  taste  of  tur¬ 
pentine  about  them.  He  throws  them 
down  at  once;  it  is  only  done  from  the 
love  of  destroying  things.  He  also  tries 
what  he  can  do  with  the  rush  nests,  and 
one  of  these  looks  now  as  if  a  mouse  had 
been  nibbling  at  it.  Although  this  nest 
was  hooked  firmly  to  the  cage  with  long 
hooks,  “  Nap  ”  managed  to  pull  it  down, 
and  how  he  did  laugh  when  it  fell  sud¬ 
denly  on  to  the  floor  of  the  cage, 
startling  some  of  the  birds  nearly  out 
of  their  wits. 

Works  Clumsily. 

Of  course  he  weaves ;  but  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear,  from  what  you 
now  know  of  his  character,  that  he  does 
not  do  it  nearly  so  neatly  as  “Twiney.” 
He  does  not  trouble  himself  about  loose 
ends.  I  give  him  sometimes  a  strip 
of  bass  about  half  a  yard  long.  He 
takes  it  by  the  extreme  end  and  carries 
it  up  to  his  workshop.  But  he  has  no 
patience.  He  says  to  himself,  “  I  shall 
never  have  woven  in  this  long  bit  if  I  am 
too  particular.”  So  he  stretches  it 
across  from  one  branch  to  another 
several  inches  off,  using  up  the  length  of 
bass  rapidly,  but  sometimes  leaving  such 
an  awkward  trap  for  a  flying  bird’s 
neck,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  destr.oy 
his  work.  One  day  I  was  very  much 
amused  with  a  funny  little  scene  in  which 
“  Toff  ”  played  a '  part.  “  Toff  ”  and 
“  Opal  ”  were  resting  in  their  rush  nest 
close  to  where  “  Nap  ”  had  his  work¬ 
shop.  He  carried  up  a  long  strip  of 
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bass  and  began  weaving,  the  other  end 
lying  across  the  entrance  to  “  Toff’s  ” 
nest;  but  “Nap”  did  not  know  this. 
“  Hello  !  ”  cried  little  “  Toff,”  “  what  is 
this?  this  will  be  nice  for  us,  ‘Opal.’” 
So  he  seized  the  end  and  began  pulling 
in  with  a  will. 

Perfectly  Serious. 

“  Nap  ”  soon  felt  a  strain  on  the  piece 
he  was  working  with.  He  stared  at  it. 
“  What  is  the  matter,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  is  the  thing  alive  ?  ”  Then  he  tugged 
harder,  and  being  the  stronger,  soon 
pulled  it  right  away  from  “Toff.” 
“  Well,  this  is  queer,”  said  little 
“  Toff,”  and  out  popped  his  saucy  head 
round  the  side  of  the  nest  to  see  who  had 
done  it.  “  Nap  ”  was  too  busy  to  notice 
him,  and  I  don’t  think  either  of  them 
could  have  explained  the  mystery. 
They  were  both  quite  serious,  and  I  was 
the  only  amused  party. 

“Nap”  is  Fond  of  Posing. 

Another  time  I  felt  quite  sure  that 
“  Nap  ”  was  just  showing  off  to  me,  and' 
being  funny  on  purpose  to  make  me 
laugh.  I  was  sitting  on  a  low  chair 
quite  close  to  the  cage.  You  know  the 
plantain  stalks  that  some  birds  are  so 
fond  of?  Evidently  they  are  unknown 
to  foreign  birds.  One  day  I  fixed  a 
piece  in  the  wires  near  the  floor  of  the 
cage.  Of  course  “  Nap  ”  was  the  first 
to  catch  sight  of  it,  and  while  still  up 
in  the  branches  half-twisted  his  head  off 
in  his  ridiculous  gestures  of  fright  and 
curiosity.  All  put  on,  I  think,  for 
my  benefit !  Then  he  hopped  down 
very,  very  slowly  till  at  last  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  approached 
the  plantain  with  his  legs  straight  and 
his  head  raised.  When  within  about 
six  inches  of  it  he  flew  away  shrieking, 
“Is  it  alive?  did  it  move?”  apparently 
terrified.  He  kept  one  eye  on  me,  and 
came  cautiously  down  again.  He  ven¬ 
tured  quite  close  this  time,  and  carefully 
observed  the  top  of  the  stalk,  then  he 
turned  his  head  upside  down  and  looked 
underneath  it.  Apparently  satisfied,  he 
pecked  at  it,  then  with  another  shriek 
flew  up  again,  but  laughing  this  time,  I 
am  sure. 


Song  or  Whistle.  Which? 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  about 
his  song,  or  rather  his  voice;  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  song.  It  begins 
with  a  few  rather  sweet  whistles,  then 
he  suddenly  shuts  his  beak,  and  the 
song  ( ?)  changes  to  a  deep  sound  like 
a  large  angry  bee  might  make, 
“  B-zzzzh.”  That  describes  it  best. 
Sometimes  it  goes  on  for  a  long  time. 
He  raises  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  his 
head  into  a  crest  when  he  says  it.  Very 
often  he  seems  to  be  furiously  angry,  he 
straightens  his  legs,  bends  his  head  down 
so  that  his  beak  almost  touches  his 
breast,  and  slowly,  advances  towards 
another  bird,  growling  out  this  terrible 
noise,  looking  as  if  he  were  going  to 
use  his  forehead  as  a  battering  ram. 
There  is  no  one  brave  enough  to  show 
fight.  But,  indeed,  I  think  it  is  always 
more  than  half  play,  he  never  does  any 
harm.  He  certainly*  keeps  the  cage 
alive  with  his  merry  pranks. 

“  Nap  ”  comes  from  South  Africa, 
from  the  land  of  the  Boer  War.  We 
have  heard  much  of  this  part  of  the 
world  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
much  that  was  very  sad  and  terrible, 
so  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it  now. 

(To  he  continued.) 

The  Lost  Falcon. 

A  lady  cried,  “  My  Falcon’s  taken  flight 
To  lands  far  off  from  here. 

The  bird  I  reared  so  long  is  now  held 
tight 

By  stranger  hands,  I  fear. 

Too  slack  I  left  the  jesses 
That  kept  him  safe  and  true. 

Now,  like  a  nettle,  vain  remorse  dis¬ 
tresses 

My  heart  and  burns  it  through. 

And  yet  I  hope  he  will  return  anon, 
Though  now  so  far  he  roams, 

When  his  plumes  break  and  when  his 
bells  are  gone, 

And  winter’s  menace  comes ; 

When  hunting  time  is  over 
And  all  the  hedge  is  bare, 

He’ll  wing  his  way  back  to  his  corn 
and  cover 

And  fly  no  farther  there.” 

Heinrich  von  Muglin. 


A  Guardian  of 
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A  Guardian  of  the  Birds. 


One  man  in  America,  unsupported  by 
any  political  party  and  backed  by  no 
great  industry,  but  single-handed  and 
without  a  cent  in  payment  for  his  time, 
labour,  or  expenses,  has,  according  to 
the  World's  Work,  been  “  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  passage  of  identical 
laws  in  thirty-two  States  of  the  Union.” 
Mr.  William  Dutcher,  a  lover  of  living 
birds,  is  the  man  whose  work  is  thus 
described :  —  At  the  head  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  a  purely  voluntary 
organisation  for  preserving  bird-life,  he 
has  induced  the  various  Legislatures  to 
pass  its  model  bird-protection  law, 
simply  out  of  love  for  birds  and  from 
appreciation  of  their  value.  The  law 
provides  in  general  for  the  protection  of 
all  except  game  birds,  and  allows  only 
a  short  hunting-season.  Besides  the  in¬ 
difference  of  most  legislators,  Mr. 
Dutcher  has  had  the  active  opposition 
of  many  to  overcome.  For  example,  he 
appeared  before  the  proper  committee 
in  the  Georgia  Legislature  to  urge  that 
the  Society’s  game  laws  be  passed.  One 
Senator  settled  himself  in  his  chair  and, 


with  the  air  of  a  man  who  held  all  the 
trumps,  asked  Mr.  Dutcher :  ‘  Well, 
what  makes  you  do  all  this?”  Mr. 
Dutcher  explained  that  he  was  interested 
in  bird  protection  and  was  an  officer  of 
a  society  devoted  to  that  object. 
“  Well,  I*  guess  you  do  it  to  keep  busy 
and  to  interfere,”  replied  the  Senator, 
11  and  I’m  against  your  Bill.  He  re¬ 
sented  outside  interference  with 


Georgia’s  affairs,  and  his  opposition 
killed  the  Bill  that  Session.  “That’s 
where  I  made  a  bad  mistake,”  said  Mr. 
Dutcher.  “If  I  had  asked  him  to  in¬ 


troduce  the  Bill,  everything  would  have 
gone  beautifully.  But  Georgia  passed 
the  Act  later.  The  fact  that  thirty-two 
States  have  passed  the  Audubon 
Society’s  model  law  not  only  shows  a 
great  quantity  of  work,  but  infinite  tact 
and  judgment  as  well.  At  the  sugges¬ 


tion  of  the  Society,  President  Roosevelt 
has  set  aside  as  preserves  and  breeding- 
grounds  for  birds  two  groups  of  islands 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  Passage  Key  off 
Florida,  and  the  Breton  Isles  on  the 
Louisiana  coast.  But  it  is  quite  as  hard 
to  have  the  laws  enforced  as  it  is  to  have 
them  enacted.  Virginia  passed  the 
model  law  in  1903,  and  it  immediately 
became  a  dead-letter,  because  no  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  its  enforcement. 
Last  year  Mr.  Dutcher  went  to  Rich¬ 
mond  to  induce  the  Legislature  to 
remedy  this  defect.  His  plan  was  to 
tax  every  gun  in  the  State  is.  a  year, 
and  hire  game-wardens  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  The  Bill  came  up  in  a  com¬ 
mittee.  The  chairman,  a  six-foot-and-a- 
half  member  from  the  mountains,  was 
on  his  feet  in  a  second.  “A  tax  on 
guns !  ”  he  said,  almost  incredulously. 
“Well,  if  I  let  such  a  Bill  as  that  be 
reported  in  the  House,  this  will  be  the 
last  time  I’ll  ever  be  elected.”  The  Bill 
was  killed,  and  the  only  game-wardens 
in  Virginia  are  those  employed  on  the 
Eastern  Coast  by  the  Audubon  Society 
itself - 


Nest  1  ancLEggs^of  the  Blackcap. 
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The  Waxbills’  Christmas. 

By  MRS.  HAUTENVILLE  COPE. 


It  was  a  typical  Christmas  frost  and 
snow,  but  custom  dictates  the  spending 
of  it  in  the  country,  and  certainly 
London  at  the  so-called  “  festive  season  ” 
is  not  desirable,  so  perforce  we  had  to 
pack  up  and  depart.  Nine  little  Wax- 
bills;  rather  a  mixed  collection.  Con¬ 
spicuously  beautiful  were  the  tiny  pair 
of  Orange  Breast  or  Zebra  Waxbills 
(Estrelda  subflava )  bought  last  May — a 
devoted  couple,  but  never  exhibited  any 
desire  to  nest. 

A  pair  of  Firefinches  ( Lagonisteca 
brunneiceps),  the  cock  glorious  in  colour 
when  bought  in  May ;  his  hen,  procured, 
or  rather  kept  alive  out  of  several,  has 
been  with  him  since  September.  A 
young  cock  Firefinch  out  of  colour 
in  May,  in  full  beauty  since  September 
A  cock  Avadavat,  who,  judging  by  his 
colour  is  about  three  or  four  years  old, 
was  in  fine  orange-red  plumage  from 
July  to  December;  now  only  isolated 
orange  feathers  left  to  remind  one  of  his 
past  colouring.  Two  other  Avadavats 
sold  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  in 
June  as  a  pair  of  Golden-Breasted  Wax- 
bills.  Lastly,  an  Orange  Cheek  Waxbill, 
bought  in  September.  All  these  birds 
are  tropical.  The  Firefinches,  though 
imported  by  hundreds,  are  scarce  as  cage 
birds,  seldom  surviving  the  journey  over 
many  weeks;  hence  both  delicate  and 
unsatisfactory.  All  these  nine  birds 
had  to  brave  Christmas  in  the  country. 

A  Travelling  Bag . 

In  the  summer  I  invented  and  had 
made  a  special  cage  to  take  to  pieces  for 
travelling;  to  this  I  now  added  a  wooden 
back  and  sides.  The  birds  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  small  12  in.  by  9  in.  German 
wire  cage,  and  warmly  wrapped  round 
with  a  thick  plushette  cover  secured  with 
cloak  straps,  were  jolted  in  cab,  train, 
and  carriage  till  they  reached  their 
destination.  Out  came  the  cage  sec¬ 
tions,  out  came  the  zinc  tray ;  soon  cue 


edifice  was  joined  together,  and  once 
more  they  were  in  their  own  cage,  par¬ 
titioned  into  two,  I  regret  to  say, 
owing  to  the  vicious  temper  of  old  Ruby, 
as  I  call  the  cock  Firefinch,  whose 
spiteful  manner  to  the  younger  cock 
cause  him  to  deliberately  pursue  fight 
and  swear  at  the  terrified  little  relation, 
who  fain  would  seek  safety  in  flight,  and 
hides  away  in  any  convenient  corner ; 
this  animosity  only  begins  with  the 
advent  of  the  hen. 

Sleeping  Bags , 

I  have  urged  the  necessity  of  sleeping 
places,  so  I  put  into  practice  my  “  idea,” 
and  with  Brown  paper  and  small  safety 
pins  constructed  rapidly  some  sleeping 
bags  such  as  were  described  in  Cage 
Birds  some  time  last  year.  I  knew  that 
in'  a  big  room  well  provided  with  doors 
and  windows — the  latter  facing  due 
north— that  the  temperature  would  fall, 
that  the  birds  in  the  confined  space  of 
a  cage  could  not  take  exercise  to  keep 
warm,  and  that  they  must  consequently 
feel  the  cold.  A  small  thermometer 
hung  on  the  cage  told  me  exactly  the 
temperature  by  day ;  it  registered  47 
degrees.  When  the  fire  was  lighted  about 
5  p.m.  and  the  shutters  closed  the  mer¬ 
cury  rose,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
registered  60  degrees,  sinking  before  day¬ 
light  back  to  48  degrees.  The  birds 
were  all  in  perfect  feather,  tight,  and 
trim.  One  day  the  thermometer  de¬ 
scended  to  45  degrees.  Then  I  noticed 
all  the  birds  were  quieter  and  puffier,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Firefinches.  All  ate  more 
than  usual,  but  being  away  from  home 
had  no  tit-bits  ;  only  white  millet,  spray 
millet,  and  a  little  Canary  seed  ana 
poppy.  At  home  they  have  small  seeds 
in  variety,  ant  eggs,  and  other  items  to 
vary  the  menu.  As  long  as  the  ther¬ 
mometer  did  not  descend  below  48 
degrees  the  birds  took  their  daily  bath 
as  usual  directly  the  fresh  water  was  put 
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into  the  cage;  but  here  I  did  not  put 
them  warm  water,  as  I  feared  that  might 
tempt  them  to  take  baths. 

The  Avadavats  and  the  orange  Cheek 
all  sat  together.  The  Firefinch  pair 
kept  apart  by  themselves,  as  did  also  the 
Orange-breasted  Waxbills.  The  latter 
spent  most  of  their  time  in  a  nest  place 
I  had  constructed  out  of  the  crown  of 
an  old  straw  hat.  The  cock  flew  in  first, 
then  rang  out  his  faint  song,  like  a  far¬ 
away  bell  ringing ;  the  note  by  which 
he  called  the  hen  up  into  the  warm 
seclusion  of  the  nest.  Orange-breasted 
Waxbills  are  kind-hearted  little  birds, 
albeit,  quite  capable  of  self-defence,  but 
they  will  share  their  nest  with  any  lonely 
Waxbill,  and  I  saw  the  young  Firefinch 
received  by  them  as  a  guest  and  allowed 
to  go  or  come  as  he  pleased ;  he  never 
seemed  to  amalgamate  with  the  Ava¬ 
davats. 

Heat  Not  Needed . 

When  one  reads  in  bird  books  of 
heated  aviaries  and  the  necessity  of  a 
high  temperature  to  keep  so-called 
delicate  foreign  birds  alive,  I  think  this 
Christmas  experience  of  my  nine  little 
pets  will  surprise  many  people  who  read 
it,  and  that  it  goes  far  to  convince  the 
observant  that  wrong  feeding  and 
sanitation  are  accountable  for  more 
deaths  than  climatic  conditions.  I 
ought  to  specially  mention  that  the  bird 
cage  is  placed  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  the  windows,  and  out  of  draught, 
and  that  the  plushette  cover  is  thrown 
across  the  cage  to  keep  out  draught,  so 
that  with  a  wooden  back  and  one  side, 
the  light  enters  at  the  side  ,  and  by  as 


much  of  the  front  as  is  uncovered  by  the 
plushette  wrap. 

The  Firefinches  Song. 

The  Firefinches  sing  a  good  deal  every¬ 
day  a  feeble  song,  but  strangely  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  English  Robin; 
occasionally  an  Avadavat  lifts  up  its 
pretty  voice.  Considering  that  these 
birds  come  from  very  hot  countries,  it  is 
surprising  that  they  can  stand  the  cold 
below  temperature,  i.e.,  55  degs.,  but, 
curiously,  during  last  year’s  hot  summer 
I  noticed  that  when  it  was  over  70  degs. 
they  seemed  to  feel  the  heat ;  the  cock 
Avadavat  used  to  sit  and  gasp  for 
breath  after  75  degs.  was  reached,  and 
all  avoided  the  direct  rays  of  summer 
sunshine.  Moisture  cools  air,  and  Wax- 
bills  frequent  the  water-holes,  possibly 
spending  their  days  among  dense  foliage 
bathing  more  or  less  all  day  in  very  hot 
weather.  I  love  the  Firefinches — they 
are  such  fearless  little  things,  coming  to 
the  side  of  the  cage,  chirping  back  in 
answer  if  you  talk  to  them,  and  when  let 
out  of  the  cage  flying  on  or  near  those 
who  minister  to  their  daily  wants,  for 
they  discriminate  between  friends  and 
strangers.  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  im¬ 
port  Firefinches,  or  that  my  readers  would 
send  me  featherless,  sickly  specimens  to 
experiment  upon ;  it  is  a  delight  to  see 
the  new  feathers  quickly  coming ;  to  see 
the  dishevelled,  miserable  bird  daily  im¬ 
proving  into  a  resemblance  of  its  beauti¬ 
ful  self ;  but  these  delights  are  reserved 
for  those  with  long  purses  and  large 
aviaries.  If  birds  look  out  of  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  their  owner’s  fault.  This  I 
have  proved  conclusively. 
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The  Black-Headed  Gull's 
Character. 


There  have  been  many  evidences  in 
recent  years  that  the  Black-headed  Gull, 
once  universally  considered  a  harmless 
creature,  was  falling  under  suspicion, 
the  evidences  usually  taking  the  form 
of  fierce  attacks  on  the  character  of  the 
bird  at  County  Councils  by  county  gen¬ 
tlemen  interested  in  salmon  fishings. 
Less  frequently  farmers  joined  in  the 
assault.  It  has  been  freely  admitted  that 
the  fishers  possessed  a  prima  facie  case. 
The  Black-headed  Gull  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  in  recent  years,  and 
small  flocks  are  almost  constantly  to  be 
seen  swimming  or  wading  on  the  shal¬ 
lows  of  streams.  They  are  on  the  search 
for  food,  and  occasionally  they  find  it. 

Wliat  is  the  Nature  of  the  Food  ? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  rarely 
sought  in  a  scientific  way,  but  as  the 
bird  is  known  to  be  ready  to  eat  any 
sort  of  animal  matter,  live  or  dead, 
fresh  or  putrid,  within  the  competence 
of  its  throat,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
it  will  eat  salmon  ova  or  salmon  fry  if 
it  can  find  the  one  or  catch  the  other. 
Farmer  critics  have  had  less  ground  for 
their  unease.  They  see  the  bird  much 
on  the  land,  occasionally  performing  a 
very  Rook-like  part  among  growing 
crops,  but  only  the  suspicious  section  of 
them  fear  that  it  is  up  to  mischief. 

A  Scientific  Inquest . 

It  seems  that  while  the  Scottish 
County  Councils  have  been  deciding  the 
question  of  the  bird’s  continued  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  personal  predilec¬ 
tions  of  members,  that  of  Cumberland 
has  been  holding  a  scientific  inquest  on 
the  character  of  the  Black-head.  Two 
natural  history  experts  have  been  en¬ 
gaged,  and  in  addition  to  their  own 
work  they  have  taken  the  opinion  of 
other  naturalists,  of  fishermen,  and  of 
farmers.  The  outcome  of  it  all  is  very 
stronglv  in  favour  of  the  Gull.  On  the 


charge  of  enmity  to  the  farmer  it  may 
be  said  to  have  received  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  acquittal. 

Its  Staple  Food. 

Earthworms  have  been  found  to  be 
its  staple  food,  but  pestilent  wireworms, 
leather-jackets,  and  beetles  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  its  total  intake.  The 
vegetable  matter  found  in  the  bird’s 
stomachs  consisted  of  roots  and  other 
fibres,  grass,  young  shoots,  turnips,  etc., 
and  it  is  thought  that  part  at  any  rate 
of  this  may  have  been  swallowed  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  animal  food.  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  farmer  may  look  upon  this 
particular  Gull  as  a  friend.  And  how 
the  fisher?  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
the  Cumberland  experts  have  so  success¬ 
fully  handled  this  part  of  the  question. 
They  have  tested,  in  an  aviary,  the  fish¬ 
swallowing  power  of  the  Gull,  and  found 
it  to  be  considerable;  but  from  the 
examination  of  birds  killed  in  the 
natural  state  they  conclude  that  fish  as 
a  food  appeared  to  be  sparingly  taken. 

No  Confirmatory  Fvidence. 

No  proof  has  been  found  of  any  of 
the  salmonidae  being  taken.  This  ques¬ 
tion  will  only  be  decided  by  the 
examination  of  the  stomachs  of  birds 
shot  when  feeding  on  a  river,  for  birds 
which  go  on  the  water  remain  on  it  for 
considerable  spells.  It,  therefore, 
proves  nothing  if  the  stomach  of  Gulls 
which  have  been  at  work  on  the  fields 
are  found  to  contain  no  fish.  Until  the 
proof  comes  people  who  condemn  the 
Black-head  on  suspicion  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Gulls  as  a  class  are  not 
particularly  skilful  fish-catchers,  for 
they  cannot  dive,  and  their  pounce  is 
hardly  rapid  enough  to  surprise  a  swiftly 
moving  fish.  When  they  wade  two  or 
three-inch  shallows  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  chief  objects  of  their  search  are 
the  larvae  of  beetles  and  flies. 
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A  Rare  British  Bird. 


The  Golden  Oriole,  reported  to  have 
been  nesting  in  Cornwall  this  summer,  is 
one  of  the  rarer  birds  which  occasionally 
visit  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  nidifica- 
tion;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  nest  and  its  owners  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  collectors,  who, 
protection  Acts  and  the  vigilance  of 
County  Councils  notwithstanding,  have 
too  often  been  the  means  of  robbing  the 
country  of  some  of  its  greatest  attrac¬ 
tions.  Lest  it  should  bring  them  to  un¬ 
desirable  notice,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  in 
such  cases  that  the  exact  locality  chosen 
by  the  birds  should  not  be  mentioned ; 
but  if,  unfortunately,  they  are  interfered 
with,  anyone  coming  into  possession  of 
the  information  should  not  hesitate  to 
lay  it  before  the  proper  authorities,  so 
that  the  law  may  be  put  into  operation 
against  the  offenders. 

His  Dress  and  Nest. 

The  Golden  Oriole  in  size  and  build 
somewhat  resembles  a  Starling,  but  the 
handsome  and  strongly-contrasted  black 
and  yellow  plumage  of  the  male  renders 
him  at  once  a  conspicuous  object,  as, 
like  a  flash  of  sunlight,  he  flits  from  tree 
to  -tree.  The  female  is  much  less 
brightly  coloured,  her  prevailing  tint 
being  a  greenish  yellow,  more  or  less 
streaked  and  blended  with  marks  of 
olive  grey.  In  neither  sex  is  the  full 
plumage  attained  until  the  third  year, 
the  young  being  at  first  of  a  dull  olive 
green.  The  nest  of  the  Oriole  is  very 
unlike  that  of  any  other  of  our  breeding 
birds,  being  a  flattish  saucer-shaped 
fabric,  composed  of  wool,  fibrous  roots, 
and  fine  grasses,  and  is  suspended,  ham¬ 
mock-wise,  under  the  horizontal  fork 
of  the  bough  of  a  tree.  The  eggs  are 
white,  with  a  few  spots  of  dark  purple. 

Common  in  France 

The  bird  is  not  an  infrequent  visitor 
to  some  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
England,  being,  perhaps,  more  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  Cornwall,  or  the  Scilly 
Islands,  than  elsewhere.  It  is  fairly 


common  in  some  of  the  adjacent  parts 
of  France,  and  would  undoubtedly  be¬ 
come  a  regular  breeding  species  in  this 
country  if  allowed  to  do  ,so.  The  writer 
is  informed  that  for  the  past  year  or 
two  a  brood  has  been  successfully  reared 
in  one  part  of  Cornwall,  and  as  migrants 
usually  return  to  the  place  where  they 
have  been  hatched,  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  look  forward  to  the  regular 
arrival  of  the  Oriole  in  April,  if  only  a 
proper  forbearance  is  now  exercised. 
The  call  of  the  male  is  a  loud  flute-like 
whistle,  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
render  into  our  language  by  the  words 
“  Who  are  you,”  a  strong  emphasis  being 
laid  on  the  last  syllable,  and  if  it  can¬ 
not  vie  in  beauty  with  the  song  of  the 
Blackbird  and  the  Thrush,  it  would  still 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  those  wood¬ 
land  voices  of  returning  spring,  which 

“  Waken  with  a  mellow  gust  of  sound 
The  forest  solemn  hush.’’ 


Nest  and  Eggs  of  the  Sedge  Warbler. 
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The  House  Sparrow. 


This  bird  is  thoroughly  republican  in 
its  nature,  considering  itself  to  have  an 
equal  right  of  existence  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  creation.  Intensely  self- 
reliant,  the  sparrow  contrives  to  exist 
under  even  the  most  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  and,  though  ordinarily  well- 
behaved,  can  at  times  show  himself  a 
most  pugnacious  fellow,  and  when 
oppressed  will  valiantly  assail  birds 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  himself, 
such  as  Starlings,  Jackdaws,  and  even 
Rooks.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  Finch 
tribe,  the  Sparrow  has  no  song  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  therein  differs  most 
exceptionally  from  the  Goldfinch,  whose 
tuneful  twitter,  culminating  in  a  clear 
well-marked  phrase  full  of  metallic 
beauty,  and  ending  in  a  lengthened 
“tweet”  uttered  in  an  ascending  scale, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  songs  possessed 
by  the  Finches.  The  Sparrow  invari¬ 
ably  chooses  its  home  near  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  man ;  and  in  early  spring  may 
often  be  heard  and  seen  fighting 
desperately  for  the  possession  of 
some  favoured  female  Sparrow  beauty, 
who,  with  the  conqueror,  at  once 
starts  housekeeping.  The  nest,  is 
a  mystery,  and  is  composed  at  times 
of  most  extraordinary  materials,  some 
of  which,  especially  the  feathers,  must 
have  been  carried  for  miles.  Straw, 
hay,  wood,  and  feathers  are,  however, 
the  main  materials.  The  food  of  the 
Sparrow  includes  almost  everything  it 
meets  with  that  is  eatable.  The  reason 
of  its  systematic  destruction  some  years 
past  was  because  of  the  harm  done  by 
it  in  eating  the  buds  of  fruit-trees, 
notably  gooseberries  and  red  currants. 
Somewhat  like  the  Bullfinch,  this  prac¬ 
tice  seems  at  times  due  to  pure  wanton¬ 
ness,  as  the  Sparrow  will  even  pull  prim¬ 
roses  and  other  flowers  to  pieces,  where 
but  little  chance  of  food  exists.  Again, 
towards  the 'end  of  summer,  sparrows 
become  somewhat  gregarious,  and  do 


considerable  damage  to  the  ripe  corn; 
but  against  this  formidable  list  the 
Sparrow  can  show  much  good  done  by 
eating  insects  and  the  seeds  of  many 
obnoxious  weeds;  whilst  the  number  of 
insects  taken  to  feed  its  young  is  almost 
incredible. 

Birds  at  the  Zoo. 

Birds  of  various  sorts  are  well  to  the 
front  just  now  at  the  Zoo.  The  new 
small  birds’  house  where  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  birds,  formerly  lost  in  the 
motley  and  clangour  of  the  Parrots’ 
house,  can  now  be  observed  with  com¬ 
fort  both  to  inhabitants  and  visitors,  is 
a  great  matter.  Of  Birds  of  Paradise 
one  has  now  been  more  than  two  ye~rs 
in  the  Gardens,  and  has  gone  success¬ 
fully  through  the  trial  of  moulting ;  and 
a  welcome  novelty  is  found  in  the 
presence,  this  year  for  the  first  time,  of 
a  twelve-wired  Bird  of  Paradise,  and 
new  comers  also  are  two  pairs  of  King 
Birds  of  Paradise.  Then  there  are 
manifest  improvements  in  the  outdoor 
aviaries  opposite  the  monkey-house. 
The  birds  have  a  far  better  time  than 
heretofore,  by  reason  of  far  better  pro¬ 
vision  of  covert,  water,  rushes,  and  so 
on.  So  is  it  also  with  the  Waders’ 
aviary,  which  is  now  more  than  ever 
like  a  glimpse  of  seashore  in  fairyland, 
where  may  be  seen  by  good  fortune 
some  Red-shank  chicks  running  about 
in  the  reeds  and  a  baby  Avocet,  whose 
devoted  parents  will  not  brook  any  in¬ 
trusion  by  other  birds  into  the  little 
space  of  water  they  have  appointed  for 
a  nursery.  The  small  Avocet  is  most 
engaging,  and  has  an  air  of  stately 
abstraction.  Just  opposite  to  this  al¬ 
ways  engrossing  aviary  one  may  note 
how  markedly  the  Flamingoes  have  im¬ 
proved  in  colour  since  their  removal  to 
their  new  habitat. 
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Teaching  Canaries  to 

Sing. 

A  Profitable  Industry. 


“  Hartz  Canaries  are  quite  a  staple 
trade  in  the  towns  and  villages  around 
the  Hartz  Mountains.  Many  trained 
Canary  birds  are  now  “  made  in  Ger¬ 
many/’  and  most  of  them  are  called 
Hartz  birds.  Some  of  the  best  singers 
are  produced  (a  Consular  report  says) 
at  Magdeburg,  but  St.  Andreasburg 
alone  breeds  every  year  fifty  thousand 
of  these  birds  for  export.  In  fact,  the 
trade  now  represents  many  thousands  of 
pounds  every  year.  The  price  of  a  good 
singer  varies  from  ten  to  forty  shillings, 
and  an  exceptionally  good  singer  and 
breeder  will  fetch  as  much  as  fifteen 
pounds.  A  good  “  Vorsaenger,”  a  bird 
used  to  teach  the  young  Canaries  to 
sing  by  example,  costs  about  five 
pounds. 

How  the  Birds  are  Trained. 

“  Absolute  quiet ” — this  industry 
would  not  suit  London — “  and  undis¬ 
turbed  intimate  relations  exist  between 
the  breeder  and  his  birds,”  we  read. 
The  training  to  sing  is  a  laborious  pro¬ 
cess.  The  young  birds,  learning  by 
imitation  mainly,  are  apt  to  acquire  the 
art  of  bad  singing  as  well  as  good.  The 
breeders  try  to  confine  their  hearing  to 
the  good  singing  of  the  “  Vorsaenger,” 
yet  some  of  the  birds  naturally  chirp 
and  whistle  in  an  unpleasant  manner, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  these  are 
removed  before  the  other  birds  have 
acquired  the  same  bad  habits  and  are 
rendered  unsaleable.  The  art  of  the 
breeder  lies  in  his  being  able  to  discover 
the  slumbering  talent  in  the  bird  at  an 
early  age,  and  developing  it  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  in  its  par¬ 
ticular  line.  Some  birds  show  an 


especial  talent  for  trilling,  while  others 
are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  song. 

Singing  Classes. 

The  birds  are  divided  into  classes  and 
kept  in  separate  rooms,  those  having 
harsh  and  sharp  voices  being  often 
placed  in  covered  cages,  where,  instead 
of  singing  themselves,  they  are  forced 
to  listen  to  other  good  singers,  through 
which  their  faults  are  often  overcome. 
The  better  singers,  after  passing  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  where  their  habits  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  they  do  not  require  the  close 
daily  watching  of  the  breeder,  are  taken 
into  a  room  reserved  for  the  best  singers. 
The  elementary  training  for  the  singer 
is  generally  finished  by  the  end  of 
November,  and  the  singing  is  at  its  best 
at  the  beginning  of  January,  and  again 
after  the  mating  time. 

Canaries  Catch  Cold. 

A  word  to  people  who  keep  Canaries. 
They  must  remember  that  the  Canary  is 
essentially  a  house  bird.  Some  good 
folk,  to  give  the  bird  a  little  fresh  air, 
makes  a  serious  mistake  by  hanging 
the  cage  out  of  the  window  on  the 
first  warm  spring  day.  The  bird  is 
not  used  to  the  outside  air,  as  he 
and  his  ancestors  have  been  raised 
for  centuries  in  the  house,  and  the  only 
result  of  this  well-intended  kindness  is 
a  cold  which  results  in  partial,  if  not 
entire,  loss  of  the  voice.  Canaries  are 
very  sensitive  to  draughts,  and  some 
singers,  the  results  of  years  of  careful 
breeding  and  training,  have  been  ruined 
by  a  few  moments’  exposure  by  an  open 
window. 
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THe  Glorious  Twelfth. 

An  Ideal  Day. 


Sunshine  is  streaming  across  the 
room.  Fresh  breezes  rustle  in  the  ivy 
leaves  that  almost  cover  the  lattice  win¬ 
dow.  From  afar  sounds  the  rushing  of 
the  burn,  and  I  awake  to  the  joyous  re¬ 
collection  that  I  am  in  Scotland. 

To-day  is  the  Twelfth,  and  to-day  is 
to  be  spent  on  the  moors.  It  is  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  soon  flitting 
across  one’s  mind  are  visions  of  covey 
after  covey  of  grouse,  out  of  which  one 
takes  an  unprecedented  toll.  A  re¬ 
lapse  into  unconsciousness  is  only 
stayed  by  the  entrance  of  early  tea. 

Old-fashioned  Sportsmen. 

I  am  in  a  house  where  all  is  more 
than  comfortable;  where  ostentation 
and  unnecessary  luxury  are  unknown ; 
we  are  all  good  sportsmen  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort,  sportsmen  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  who  would  always 
prefer  a  few  good  sporting  shots  to  the 
fashionable  battue.  The  ladies  of  the 
party  are  essentially  English,  and 
having  said  this  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  requisite  elements  are 
complete  for  a  delightful  house  party. 

On  arriving  downstairs  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  note  that  the  older  men  of  the 
party  have  remained  true  to  their  canvas 
or  leather  leggings,  while  the  younger 
generation  have  evidently  spent  much 
time  in  choosing  fascinating  heather- 
mixture  patterns  for  their  stockings.  A 
hearty  breakfast,  in  which  a  thoughtful 
English  housekeeper  has  not  omitted  to 
provide  several  Scottish  delicacies, 
makes  one  feel  that  there  is,  indeed, 
much  to  live  for.  Having  come  to  the 
end  of  the  meal,  we  are  asked  if  we  will 
walk  on  to  the  moor  or  start  a  little 
later  and  drive.  Some  of  the  ladies 
think  that  a  walk  would  be  pleasant, 


and,  naturally,  some  of  the  men  readily 
agree.  Very  soon  a  straggling  line  of 
sportsmen  and  ladies  is  on  its  way  to 
the  moor. 

After  a  half-hour’s  walk  we  arrive  at 
a  mountain  path  which  is  the  ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  there  assembled  are  the 
beaters.  A  quaint-looking  lot  they  are ; 
all  sizes,  shapes,  and  ages,  as  beaters 
always  are  wherever  yon  meet  them; 
perhaps  the  Scots  are  more  picturesque 
and  more  weather-beaten  than  any 
others,  save  the  Irish. 

A  Good  Sportsman. 

I  notice  that  my  host  is  giving  some 
orders  to  Macdonald,  the  head  keeper. 
Knowing  my  friend  as  I  do,  I  can  guess 
what  his  orders  are — he  is  telling  Mac¬ 
donald  that  Mr.  X.  is  to  be  put  in  the 
most  likely  butts  all  day.  Is  this  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  X.  is  a  good  shot  and  be¬ 
cause  the  host  is  anxious  that  he  shall 
be  enabled  to  swell  the  bag?  No,  it 
is  because  Mr.  X.  is  a  bad  shot — one 
whose  life  admits  of  but  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  shooting  Grouse,  or,  indeed,  any¬ 
thing  else;  he  has  only  a  short  time  in 
the  Highlands,  but  our  host  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  his  poorer  friend  shall  have 
the  best  of  everything.  This  touch  of 
gentleness  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  surroundings.  But  it  is  time  that 
we  thought  of-  the  day’s  work  ahead 
of  us. 

The  beaters  have  started  on  their  long 
tramp,  the  guns  are  being  posted,  and 
one’s  thoughts  turn  from  everything  save 
the  events  of  the  moment.  Even  the 
ladies  are  almost  forgotten,  and  all  eyes 
are  scanning  the  heathery  horizon 
whence  the  first  birds  will  appear. 
Minutes  of  expectancy  fly  past,  the  sun 
beats  down,  the  mournful  cry  of  the 
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Curlew  is  heard  in  the  distance,  away 
on  the  loch  the  sail  of  a  tiny  craft  can 
be  seen.  Bang,  bang,  bang !  In  a 
moment  the  surroundings  are  for¬ 
gotten  ;  here  they  come,  the  lovely 
speckled  grouse ;  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  line  gun-barrels  glint  in  the  sun 
— several  birds  are  falling,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  reports  of  the  guns 
again  reach  me. 

My  First  Chance . 

Now  it  is  my  turn — yes,  very  nice ;  I 
am  quite  pleased  with  the  result  of  my 
first  chance,  four  birds  for  eight  cart¬ 
ridges;  if  I  keep  this  going  it  will  be 
50  per  cent.,  and  I  shall  do  well; 
others  of  the  party  might  not  be 
satisfied,  but  I  am. 

On  and  on  they  come,  high  shots, 
wide  shots,  shots  that  make  one  think 
that  one  can  never  miss  again,  but  three 
barrels  and  nothing  to  show  for  it  pull 
me  up,  and  I  steady  down  to  the  day’s 
work.  Mr.  X.  has  missed  nearly  every¬ 
thing.  Now,  however,  he  kills  a  right 
and  left;  he  will  be  happy  all  day, 
supremely  happy;  he  “bucks  up,”  and 
his  performances  quite  surprise  him. 

We  have  taken  a  pretty  heavy  toll  of 
the  birds,  and  the  pick-up  shows  that 
thirty-five  brace  have  been  accounted 
for ;  we  have  all  had  some  real  good 
shooting,  and  there  is  plenty  to  talk 
about  as  we  wend  our  way  to  the  next 
line  of  butts.  Two  more  drives  follow 
before  lunch,  and  the  bag  steadily 
mounts  up.  We  are  all  in  good  spirits, 
and  all  worldly  cares  are  forgotten. 

Our  Mid-day  Malt. 

A  shooting  lunch  after  a  hard  morn¬ 
ing’s  successful  work  is  a  thing  to 
dream  of,  but  we  proceed  about  it  in 
a  manner  which  shows  our  hostess  (who 
has  now  joined  the  party  with  the  rest 
of  the  ladies)  that  her  hospitality  is 
more  than  appreciated. 


Our  pleasant  rest  among  the  heather, 
where  we  are  smoking  and  taking  things 
very  easily,  is  soon  interrupted,  and 
again  we  start  off.  A  heavy  shower 
(says  Mr.  Corfe  in  The  Daily  Record 
and  Mail)  now  descends  upon  us, 
and  a  ducking,  which  at  any  other 
time  might  damp  our  spirits,  as  well  as 
our  garments,  has  no  real  terrors — it  is 
but  a  passing  scud,  and  as  we  settle 
down  for  the  next  drive  the  sky  clears, 
and  again  our  surroundings  become  as 
pleasant  as  before. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  weather  behaves 
exactly  as  one  could  wish ;  but  fate  has 
ordained  that  to-day  shall  not  be  spoilt 
by  anything,  and  the  shower  has  in 
reality  heightened  our  appreciation  of 
our  good  fortune. 

The  Guns  Grow  Mot. 

Again  the  Grouse  are  over  us,  the 
best  drives  of  the  day,  and  the  gun- 
barrels  grow  hot  as  the  birds  tumble  in 
all  directions ;  the  “  old  hand  ”  of  the 
party  sits  almost  unmoved,  but  his  eyes 
are  as  keen  as  ever,  and  three  birds  out 
of  four  generally  fall  to  his  gun. 

‘  The  day  finally  comes  to  an  end,  and 
the  grand  total  amounts  to  just  over 
two  hundred  brace ;  it  has  been  a  day 
to  remember,  and  there  are  no  grumblers 
as  we  walk  home. 

Some  will  say  that  this  is  a  small  bag ; 
ask  a  genuine  sportsman  what  he  thinks, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer. 

Away  on  a  neighbouring  moor  the 
guns  have  been  at  it  much  harder  than 
we  have ;  they  have  had  more  to  shoot 
at,  more  to  eat,  and  possibly  more  to 
drink.  The  bill  is  probably  far  heavier 
than  ours,  but  have  they  enjoyed  their 
day  more  than  we  have  ?  No ;  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  they  have  not.  To  be 
content  is  at  all  times  a  virtue,  but  in 
sport  it  is  essential — that  is,  if  one  is 
to  enjoy  oneself. 
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4s.,  5s.  doz.,  sample  set,  is.  The  “Cosy”  Coker  Nut  Shell 
Nest  for  Canaries,  Small  Foreigners,  &c,,  4s.  and  6s.  doz., 
sample  pair,  is, carriage  paid.  The  “Ideal  ”  Box  Nest  for 
Cockatiels,  Parrakeets  and  Parrots  is.,  superior  and  var¬ 
nished  is.  6d.  Note — We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers  of 

Nests  in  the  Kingdom, 

PEARSON,  GREENWICH. 


parrel  flpiarlts,  inorccambt. 

‘ LIFEBELT ’ 

For  successfully  rearing  young  birds  deserted  by 
old  ones. 

The  Editor  of  “  Cage  Btrds  ”  testifies  to  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  this  method  of  feeding,  and 
the  splendid  condition  of  birds  so  fed.  One  of 
the  latest  unsolicited  ttstimonials  is  from  Mr. 
Geo.  Bleach  (late  Hon.  Sec.  Manchester  and 
Northern  Counties  Ornithological  Society),  who 
says:- “My  wife  has  reared  several  young  birds 
this  season;  I  do  not  fail  to  recommend  the 
merits  of  your  food  to  brother  fanciers.” 

LIFEBELT  and  FEEDER,  2s.  6d. 

PAMPHLET  for  Post  Card. 

IV.  GARTH  WAITE, 

49,  HARE  STREET.  GRIMSBY. 


LONDON 
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COO  EE  !  -  — 

=  =  =  COO  O  O-EE  ! !  ==  ■— 

COO  EE  ! ! ! 

|  Bup  Direct  from  the  Bushmen.  | 

c<&  a,  <y  $>*<&# -9 

A  re  you  Fond  of 
Australian  Birds? 

ip  r  Write  to  us  for  Price  List  of 
}  PARAKEETS,  PIGEONS, 

SO,  1  DOVES,  FINCHES,  &c. 


We  are  THE  ACTUAL  TRAPPERS  of 
these  birds  and  NOT  mere  importers. 

We  visit  Australia  ONCE  A  YEAR  for 
the  purpose  of  Collecting  Birds  and 
Animals  and  do  not  sell  any  other  birds 
beyond  those  that  come  from  that  country. 

All  Birds  can  be  had  on  Appeoval  for 

ONE  WEEK  !  ! 


Write  at  Once  for  List. 

PAYNE  &  WALLACE,  THE  LI1TIE  ZOO,  BATH. 


High-Class  Cages. 


We  manufacture  Cages  of  every  description  and  solicit 
inquiries  for 

AVIARIES,  DRAWING-ROOM,  BREEDING 
AND  SHOW  CAGES. 


Accessories  of  all  Kinds. 


First-class  quality  is  our  chief  consideration,  all  goods  being 
fullv  guaranteed  and  supplied  on  lowest  cash  terms. 

THE  SHEFFIELD  WIRE  &  CAGE  Co., 

47,  Surrey  Street,  Sheffield. 


JOHN  D.  HHMLYN 

flaturalist, 

221,  ST.  GEORGE’S  STREET  EAST 

LONDON. 


THE  ACTUAL  IMPORTER 
OF  RARE  FOREIGN 
BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS, 
DIRECT  FROM  OUR 
INDIAN,  AUSTRALIAN 
AND  AFRICAN  EMPIRES. 


The  only  Dealer  who  attends  shipping  at  London, 
Southampton,  Plymouth,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  and  Marseilles.  Also  Personally  Collects 
in  South  and  West  Africa. 


References  to  every  Amateur  of  Note* 


Cist  on  Application. 


PARR’S  POTTERY 

NEST  PANS,  DRINKERS,  FOUNTAINS, 
BATHS  (Oval,  Round  and  Square). 

“  Duplex  " 

CUT  PARTITION  DRAWER. 


This  drawer  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Breeders  so  the  foods  can  be  separated  instead  of  mixing 
together.  Thus  having  one  drawer  instead  of  two. 
Made  in  two  sizes. 

Mr.  C.  A.  House,  Claude  St.  John  and 
J.  North  all  say  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Wire  door  falls  into  the  groove  and  is  not  in  contact  with  food. 
Back  to  front  31"  long,  3J"  wide,  It"  deep,  6/6  per  dozen. 
Back  to  front  3"  long,  3"  wide,  1"  deep,  5/6  ., 

Po-tage  6d.  per  doz-  Can  be  obtained  from  any  Seedsman. 

NORTH  ROAD  WORKS, 

BVRSLEM,  STAFFS. 


CANARY-BULLFINCH  MULE. 

The  Canary-Bullfinch  Mule  is  one  of  the  highest  examples  of  ‘he °f  u^here^e 
and  only  a  decade  since  was  thought  impossible  of  attainment  but  to-day  there  are 
y  several  most  beautiful  specimens  known  to  the  Ornithological  world. 
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September  in  the  Bird  World. 

August  and  September  are  the ,  two 
slackest  months  in  the  year  as  regards 
the  doings  of  the  bird  world,  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  the 
breeding  and  keeping  of  exhibition  stock. 
The  birds  themselves  are  deep  in  the 
moult,  the  excitements  and  pleasureable 
anticipations  of  the  breeding  season  are 
at  an  end,  and  many  bird  lovers  are 
away  from  home,  some  by  the  side  of 
the  silvery  sea,  some  away  exploring 
foreign  lands,  some  climbing  the  giant 
hills  of  this  and  other  countries,  some 
meandering  the  days  away  by  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  broads,  some  pursuing  the 
gentle  art  of  angling,  others  with  gun  in 
hand  tramping  moor,  field,  and  fen  in 
search  of  game,  but  all  in  search  of 
health  and  recreation.  The  busy  city 
haunts  bear  a  desolate  and  forsaken 
appearance,  society  meeting  houses  are 
dull  and  cheerless,  and  things  generally 
are  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.. 
Yet  though  so  many  of  our  ornithological 
societies  suspend  their  meetings,  and 
others  are  only  sparsely  attended,  there 
is  yet  much  of  interest  in  the  bird  world 
for  those  who  care  to  seek  it. 

A  Great  Prize  Scheme. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
harvest  and  Partridge  shooting  the  ex¬ 
hibiting  section  of  the  bird  world  was 
considerably  excited  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Editor  of  “  Cage  Birds  ” 
had  decided  to  give  away  during  the 
forthcoming  show  season  no  less 
a  sum  than  £ 200  in  hard  cash 
as  special  prizes  at  “  guaranteed 
shows.”  The  prizes  are  only  open 
to  readers  of  “  Cage  Birds,”  and 
to  enable  them  to  compete  a  special 
coupon  has  to  be  purchased  from  the 
manager  of  “  Cage  Birds,”  which 
coupon  has  to  be  affixed  to  the  entry 
form. 


What  the  Scheme  Does. 

The  principal  features  of  the  scheme 
are  as  follows  : — 

The  prizes  offered  by  “CAGE  BIRDS” 
at  each  Show  taking  part  will  be 

I0/»,  6/*,  and  4/*  in  6HSH 

to  be  allotted  respectively  to 

The  Best  FIRST  PRIZE  Bird, 

The  Best  SECOND  PRIZE  Bird, 
The  Best  THIRD  PRIZE  Bird, 

to  be  judged  irrespective  of  sex,  variety  or  breed, 
selected  from  bnds  entered  for  “C.B.”  Competi¬ 
tion  prizes. 

IMPORTANT. 

The  cost  to  competitors  of  each  coupon  will 
be  Sixpence,  and  coupons  must  be  purchased 
from  “CAGE  BIRDS”  for  each  Show  at  least 
four  days  before  date  of  advertised  closing  of 
entries. 

THE  GRAND  FINAL. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show  authorities,  at  the  Great  National 
Show  on  January  31st,  1908,  the  winners  of  all 
“C.B.”  coupon  prizes  during  the  season  may 
compete,  and  the  sum  of 

£10  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

will  be  divided  as  follows  : — 

£5  for  the  best  First  Prize  bird, 

£2  1  Os.  for  the  best  Second  Prize  bird, 

£1  1  Os.  for  the  best  Third  Prize  bird, 

£1  for  the  best  Fourth  Prize  bird, 

selected  from  birds  so  entered — winners  of  our 
coupon  prizes  which  secure  Firsts,  Seconds, 
Thirds,  or  Fourths  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show. 

Full  particulars  of  the  scheme,  show¬ 
ing  how  it  will  not  only  benefit  exhibitors 
but  also  the  societies  holding  shows  will 
be  found  in  “Cage  Birds.” 
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It  has  Caught  on. 

The  scheme  has  caught  on,  and  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press  we  hear  from 
the  Editor  of  “  Cage  Birds,”  that  many 
of  our  leading  Ornithological  Societies 
have  taken  up  the  scheme  most  heartily, 
and  that  many  others  have  it  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Such  a  gigantic  special  prize 
scheme  has  never  before  been  placed  in 
front  of  the  exhibiting  section  of  the 
Fancy.  It  is,  indeed,  stupendous. 
Fanciers  are  beginning  to  get  used  to 
the  enterprising  methods  of  the  Editor  of 
“  Cage  Birds,”  and  are  not  now  dumb¬ 
founded  when  he  launches  some  big 
enterprise,  in  fact,  they  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  he  let  many  months  slip  by 
without  bringing  something  sensational 
before  them.  His  latest  enterprise  is 
the  greatest  he  has  yet  attempted,  and 
it  has  secured  the  approbation  of  fanciers 
in  the  sunny  South,  the  invigorating 
North,  the  balmy  West,  and  bracing 
East.  This  being  so,  it  is  bound  to 
prove,  as  the  many  other  “  Cage  Birds  ” 
enterprises,  a  big,  bounding,  bouncing, 
success. 


Aid  to  the  Fancy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  so  far  as 
the  enterprise  of  “  Cage  Birds”  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
as  to  the  immense  amount  of  good  the 
scheme  will  work  to  the  Fancy  generally. 
So  far  as  the  shows  themselves  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  will  tend  to  considerably 
augment  the  entries,  and  thus  enrich 
their  coffers,  it  will  cause  the  keenest 
interest  to  be  taken  by  exhibitors  as  to 
the  destination  of  these  unique  specials, 
and  it  will  considerably  enhance  the 
value,  not  only  of  the  particular  birds 
which  win  these  special  “  Cage  Birds  ” 
prizes,  but  also  of  the  whole  of  the  stock 
in  the  studs  from  which  they  emanate. 
The  names  of  the  winners  of  these 
specials  will  become  household  words, 
and  the  amount  of  kudos  and  fame  their 
owners  will  reap  will  be  tremendous. 
Many  of  the  secretaries  of  our  leading 
Ornithological  Societies  have  thrown 
themselves  most  heartily  into  the  task 
of  pushing  the  scheme  forward.  What 
this  means  needs  no  telling. 


A  Unique  Competition  Closes. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  the  result 
of  the  much-talked  of  “  Cage  Birds  ” 
Breeding  Competition,  which  had  been 
in  progress  during  the  summer,  was 
announced.  It  was  our  privilege  to 
assist  in  the  sorting  of  the  papers  and 
the  awarding  of  the  prizes,  a  task  which, 
whilst  it  was  most  interesting,  also 
taught  us,  or  rather  drove  home  with 
much  force  a  lesson  we  learnt  many 
years  ago,  that  the  breeder  with  a  small 
stud  is  the  one  who  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  successful  in  the  race  for  honours. 
The  results  achieved  by  those  com¬ 
petitors  who  only  keep  one,  two,  or 
three  pairs  of  birds  were  really  startling, 
and  had  they  not  been  properly  authen¬ 
ticated  and  vouched  for,  one  would  be 
justified  in  doubting  them,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  this  case,  because  of  the 
precautions  taken. 

To  Advance  Fellowship  and  Enterprise. 

A  movement  to  form  a  Federation  of 
the  London  Ornithological  and  Cage 
Bird  Societies  is  on  foot,  but  it  is  not 
being  received  with  any  great  amount  of 
enthusiasm.  The  idea  is  good,  and 
would  undoubtedly  prove  of  immense 
service  to  the  Cage  Bird  Fancy  in  and 
around  the  Metropolis.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  in  the  London  dis¬ 
trict  many  societies  struggling  along, 
just  keeping  their  heads  above  water, 
and  something  is  needed  to  put  more 
“  go  ”  into  their  proceedings.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  work  this  London  Federation 
something  on  the  same  lines  as  the  York¬ 
shire  Union.  Could  it  be  done,  and  the 
same  success  attend  its  working,  we 
should  soon  see  the  number  of  our 
Metropolitan  Societies  doubled,  and  all 
of  them  holding  good  open  shows  in¬ 
stead  of  the  small  members’  shows  with 
which  they  are  now  content.  The 
prestige  of  the  London  Fancy  would 
also  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
our  great  city  would  take  its  proper 
position  in  the  bird  world. 

What  the  Provinces  Think. 

Londoners  are  wonderfully  favoured 
by  reason  of  the  geographical  position 
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of  their  abode  and  by  the  means  of  inter¬ 
communication  which  exist,  and  yet  our 
brethren  of  the  provinces  look  down 
upon  London,  so  far  as  things  ornitho¬ 
logical  are  concerned.  London  needs 
rousing  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities, 
and  this  the  promoters  of  the  Federation 
scheme  feel,  London,  they  think,  should 
lead  the  van.  The  chief  difficulties  in 
the  way  are  the  lack  of  clannishness  and 
brotherliness  which  cause  our  Northern 
brethren  to  pull  together,  and  also  of 
the  spirit  of  keenness.  Get  rid  of  the 
individualism  and  apathy  which  exists, 
and  then  Federation  for  London  will 
float  on  the  wings  of  success. 

The  Art  of  Hybridisation. 

News  is  just  coming  to  hand  of  the 
results  of  the  breeding  season  in  the 
rooms  of  those  fanciers  who  follow  the 
fascinating,  self-absorbing,  yet  tantalis¬ 
ing  and  disappointing  hobby  of  hybrid 
breeding.  The  art  of  hybridisation  is 
making  rapid  headway,  especially  North 
of  the  Tweed,  and  from  whispers  which 
have  reached  us  we  quite  expect  when 
this  season’s  shows  commence  to  find  a 
much  larger  number  of  hybrids  shown 
than  in  past  seasons,  and  not  only  do 
we  anticipate  increased  numbers,  but 
also  some  rare  and  interesting  examples 
of  the  hybridiser’s  work,  which  have 
hitherto  been  very  seldom,  and  some 
never,  seen. 

Times  Change. 

Bird  breeding  in  all  its  stages  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  a  matter  of 
science,  the  old  rough  and  tumble 
methods  are  departing,  as  are  the  old 
school  of  fanciers.  Twentieth  century 
bird-keepers  and  breeders  are  a  more 
brainy  lot  tjian  their  forefathers.  Much 
of  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  vast 
amount  of  literature  which  is  now  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
bird  lovers. 


A  Stupendous  Fact. 

It  appears  almost  incredible  that  six 
years  ago  there  was  no  journal  devoted 


solely  to  the  interests  of  bird  lovers,  yet 
now  “  Cage  Birds,”  with  its  over  40,000 
per  week  circulation,  reaches  the  farthest 
ends,  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  of  Britain  beyond  the  seas.  Week 
by  week  by  its  most  interesting  articles 
and  chatty  correspondence  does  it 
educate  the  breeders  and  keepers  not 
only  of  Canaries,  but  British  and  Foreign 
Birds  as  well.  Is  it  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Fancy,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  has  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  bird  lovers 
have  increased  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  ? 

Not  a  Question  of  Tartan. 

Much  probing  of  the  spirit  has  there 
been  in  Scots  Fancy  circles  by  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  has  lately  taken  place! 
on  the  “  Model  ”  question.  Reading  be¬ 
tween  the  lines,  there  is  something  con¬ 
nected  with  this  matter  that  should  be 
brought  to  light.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
things  are  not  going  as  they  should  do 
in  Scottish  circles.  Scotland  is  losing 
her  grip  of  her  national  bird,  and  such 
breeds  as  Borders,  Norwich,  Yorkshires, 
Crests,  and  Cinnamons  are  making  just 
headway.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
that  the  majority  of  Scottish  shows  were 
for  Scots  fanciers  only,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  stray  classes  for  British 
Birds  and  Mules.  Now  there  are  some 
without  a  single  class  for  the  bird  o’ 
circle.  What  has  caused  such  a  change? 

Sparrows  on  their  Holidays. 

If  the  farmers  were  to  get  paid  for 
what  of  their  produce  is  now  being  eaten 
by  inhabitants  of  towns,  then  would 
the  farmers  have  reason  to  call  this 
year  a  good  one.  Take  notice  how  few 
Sparrows  are  now  to  be  seen  in  our 
streets.  They  are  all  off  on  their  holi¬ 
days,  rejoicing  in  the  farmers’  corn. 
Enormous  is  the  quantity  that  these 
creatures  consume — enormous  the  loss  to 
the  farmers ! 

Wild  Birds’  Protection  Acts. 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  County 
Council  of  Worcestershire  with  a  view 
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to  the  revision  of  the  Orders  at  present 
in  force  in  that  county.  Communications 
have  been  received  by  the  Worcestershire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  Worcester¬ 
shire  Farmers’  Association,  and  the 
Bromsgrove,  Sidemoor,  and  Perryfields 
Allotment  Association,  inviting  their  ob¬ 
servations  as  to  what  species  of  wild 
birds  should  be  included  in,  or  excluded 
from,  the  Orders  made  under  the  Acts. 


The  Common  Night  Jar. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  bird, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Goat¬ 
sucker,  but  the  common  Nightjar  is  the 
only  one  of  the  genus  that  inhabits 
Europe  permanently.  It  visits  our 
shores  in  the  summer,  arriving  in  May, 
and  retiring  in  September  or  October. 
The  ancients  believed  that  it  sucked  the 
teats  of  goats,  but  the  idea  is  wholly 
erroneous.  Like  the  Owl,  it  appears 
late  in  the  evening,  when  moths,  gnats., 
beetles,  and  other  night  insects  are 
about;  and  its  mouth  is  peculiarly 
formed  for  capturing  its  prey.  The 
lining  of  the  mouth  is  of  a  glutinous 
substance,  so  that  there  is  no  escape 
for  the  victim,  even  if  the  bird’s  bill 
remains  open,  which  is  a  habit,  and 
causes  a  whirring  noise.  The  plumage 
of  the  adult  male  is  ashy-grey,  spotted 
and  streaked  with  dark  brown,  yellowish 
brown,  and  red-buff.  It  is  of  a  solitary 
nature  and  is  usually  seen  alone. 


Stay-at-Home  Birds. 

“  We  are  apt  to  imagine,”  said  a 
naturalist,  “  that  because  birds  can  fly, 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  what  we 
should  if  we  had  wings,  namely,  to  take 
long  journeys  and  see  the  world.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  bird  seldom 
travels  any  great  distance  from  any 
place  where  it  can  find  its  food.  It  is 
firmly  attached  to  its  native  haunts,  and 
never  cares  to  fly  far  from  home.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  birds  are  found 
inhabiting  localities  to  which  they  limit 
themselves  as  exclusively  as  though  they 
had  no  power  of  flight.  They  find  all 
the  food  they  need  in  those  particular 


regions,  and  there  is  nothing  to  tempt 
them  to  visit  other  districts,  even  those 
comparatively  near  at  hand.  There  are 
probably  thousands  of  town  birds — 
Sparrows  and  Pigeons — who  pass  their 
whole  lives  among  the  chimney  pots, 
quite  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  the 
country.  The  birds  of  passage  are 
practically  the  only  birds  that  habitually 
travel.” 


Birds  as  Surgeons. 

Some  interesting  observations  con¬ 
cerning  the  surgical  treatment  of  wounds 
by  birds  were  recently  made  by  a  Swiss 
naturalist.  He  noticed  that  the  Snipe 
had  often  been  seen  making  with  its  beak 
and  feathers  a  very  creditable  dressing 
of  a  wound.  It  had  even  been  known  t'j 
secure  a  broken  limb  by  means  of  a  stout 
ligature.  The  most  interesting  example 
was  that  of  a  Snipe,  both  of  whose  legs 
he  had  unfortunately  broken  by  a  mis¬ 
directed  shot.  He  only  recovered  it  on 
the  following  day,  when  he  found  that 
the  poor  bird  had  contrived  to  apply 
dressings  of  down  from  other  parts  of  its 
body  fastened  by  congealed  blood,  and 
a  sort  of  splint  of  interwoven  feathers 
to  both  limbs.  In  a  case  recorded  by 
another  naturalist,  a  Snipe  which  was 
observed  to  fly  away  with  a  broken  leg 
was  subsequently  found  to  have  forced 
the  fragments  into  a  parallel  position— 
the  upper  fragment  reaching  to  the  leg- 
joint — and  they  were  secured  there  by 
means  of  a  strong  band  of  feathers  and 
moss  intermingled. 


The  Hawk’s  Fearlessness. 

As  an  example  of  the  audacity  of  the 
Hawk,  which  troubles  our  Pigeon  flyers 
in  Exeter  and  in  the  North  of  Devon,  I 
think  the  following  is  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  : — There  was  a  remarkable  occur¬ 
rence  at  Barnstaple  on  a  recent  Sunday 
afternoon.  Mr.  A.  Paul,  who  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  cage-birds,  was  in  his 
garden,  when  he  heard  an  unusual  sound 
coming  from  the  bird-cages  which  were 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  house.  On 
looking  round,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
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a  large  Hawk  clinging  to  the  front  of  a 
cage  containing  Bullfinches,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  reach  the  birds.  Mr.  Paul 
drove  off  the  Hawk,  which  subsequently 
returned  to  the  vicinity  of  the  garden. 
When  the  Hawk  made  its  attack  on  the 
cage,  Mr.  Paul  was  standing  only  nine 
feet  away.  . 

Fighting  Partridges. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Murdoch,  in  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  article  on 
Partridges,  tells  how  valiantly  these 
birds  are  given  to  fight  in  the  pairing 
season.  Now  this  fighting  propensity  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  certain  countries 
to  train  Partridges  for  combat  as  barn¬ 
door  cocks  used  to  be  trained  in 
England.  Frequently  have  I  seen  Par¬ 
tridge  fights  in  Rajputana.  In  the  open 
spaces  in  the  city  of  Jaipur  they  are 
common  enough,  being  promoted,  as 
were  our  cockfights,  for  the  pleasure  of 
beholders  and  the  profit  and  loss  of 
gamblers.  Birds  reared  for  the  sport 
of  Partridge  fighting  are  hand-fed  from 
the  nest,  and  become  so  thoroughly 
domesticated  that  they  go  about  the 
owner’s  premises  at  large  like  common 
fowls.  They  are  trained  to  do  battle 
from  their  chickenhood;  and  very  easy 
is  the  training,  because  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  not  a  bird  of  more  warlike  dis¬ 
position  than  the  common  Grey  Par¬ 
tridge. 

Their  Manner  of  Fighting. 

How  beautifully  the  Partridges  go  at 
it  when  they  fight,  not  falling  into  grips 
like  the  fighting  Quails  of  the  Malays, 
never  halting  and  trending  sideways  like 
vulgar  Dorkings  on  a  dunghill.  There 
is  no  parleying  to  begin  with.  The 
birds,  set  free  from  their  wicker  cages, 
though  never  having  seen  each  other  be¬ 
fore,  straightway  dart  to  the  combat  as 
if  they  had  come  pining  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  lifelong  feud.  They  fall 
backward  in  unison  like  drilled  knights, 
and  then  rush  forward  with  arrow-like 
speed  and  such  unerring  straightness 
that  the  beaks  clash  point  to  point,  and 
not  unfrequently  one  or  the  other  is 


broken.  How  rapidly  they  strike,  and 
how  skilful  is  the  warding  and  the  fenc¬ 
ing  !  It  is  nearly  all  bill  striking  and 
head-hitting  with  Partridges.  They  do 
not  rise  to  the  spur,  but  bow  to  the  con¬ 
flict  and  make  a  dash,  using  the  head 
and  neck  as  the  accomplished  pugilist 
does  his  fist  and  arm.  An  eye  is  knocked 
out ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  it  is  no 
more  concern  to  the  sufferer  than  if  a 
tail  feather  had  fallen.  Failing  energies 
do  not  quench  the  Partridge’s  desire  for 
victory.  A  bird  will  fall  from  sheer  ex¬ 
haustion  ;  but  terrible  are  its  struggles 
to  be  up  again,  striking  to  the  very 
death !  Ah,  the  Partridge  is  a  valorous 
bird ! 

Woodcocks  Nesting  in  Scotland. 

Of  the  increase  of  these  birds  as  a 
nesting  species  in  many  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  there  appears  to  be  abundance  of 
evidence.  According  to  statistics — 
carefully  collected  by  many  who  have 
devoted  no  little  share  of  attention  to 
the  facts: — this  also  appears  to  be  beyond 
dispute.  The  statistics  which  have  been 
most  carefully  collected  by  Messrs. 
Buchanan,  of  Giffnock,  with  regard  to 
this  increase  in  the  central  districts  of 
Scotland,  and  which  have  been  elabo¬ 
rately  worked  out  and  even  mapped  by 
these  gentlemen,  clearly  show  that  their 
numbers  as  nesting  birds  in  “  Clyde  ” 
alone  are  simply  enormous.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  such  marked  in¬ 
crease  of  British  nesting  Woodcocks. 

Birds  and  the  Weather. 

Whatever  others  may  happen  to  think 
about  the  weather  of  the  extraordinary 
summer  of  1907,  it  is  fairly  evident  that 
the  birds,  and  especially  those  of  in¬ 
sectivorous  habits,  have  been  very  well 
content  with  it.  All  through  August  the 
Thrushes  were  singing  in  a  manner  that 
is  remarkable  even  for  them,  and  other 
birds,  whose  song  is  much  less  notice¬ 
able  and  often  quite  wanting  at  this 
season,  have  been  much  in  evidence. 
The  Robin,  for  instance,  has  been  very 
talkative,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  in 
the  least  whether  it  rained  or  not,  and 
even  the  Tits,  as  they  scrambled  to  and 
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fro  among  the  branches  in  search  of 
insects,  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  to 
say.  No  doubt  the  uncommon  abund¬ 
ance  of  worms  and  moisture-loving  in¬ 
sects  has  made  the  birds  particularly 
light  of  heart  this  past  summer. 

A  Descendant  of  Gilbert  White. 

The  Earl  of  Stamford,  who  narrowly 
escaped  drowning  recently  whilst  feeding 
some  Swans  in  the  grounds  of  Dunham 
Massey  Hall,  ought  least  of  all  men  to 
have  suffered  as  the  result  of  his  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  dumb  creation,  seeing  that 
he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Gilbert 
White,  the  fine  old  naturalist  of  Sel- 
borne.  How  this  comes  about  his  lord- 
ship  once  took  the  trouble  to  explain  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Selborne  Society.  His 
lordship’s  son  and  heir,  little  Lord  Grey 
of  Groby,  who  will  be  eleven  years  old 
in  a  few  weeks,  takes  his  title  from  the 
distinguished  military  commander  in  the 
army  of  the  Parliament,  who  was  the 
cousin  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

The  BUct  bird’s  Wiles. 

An  interesting  and  significant  discovery 
has  been  made  by  a  friend  (writes*  a 
correspondent).  Into  his  orchards  come 
vast  hordes  of  birds,  to  work  havoc 
with  his  fruit.  When  there  is  a  choice, 
the  birds  seem  to  departmentalise,  so 
that  in  the  sorting  out  Blackbirds  be¬ 
come  the  special  enemies  of  the  cherries. 
Now  it  is  risky  work  to  fire  shot  among 
birds  when  they  are  in  the  trees;  pellets 
may  penetrate  the  fruit ;  so  the 
guardians  of  the  crop  have  been  wont 
to  fire  blank  cartridges,  with  only  a 
charge  of  shot  now  and  then  when  the 
chance  has  been  specially  favourable. 
In  the  open,  of  course,  they  do  blaze 
away  with  real  shots  for  real  results. 
Consequently  the  sight  of  a  gun  strikes 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  birds. 
This  year  the  owner  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  his  cherries  were  not  being 
so  badly  attacked  as  usual,  for  he 
rarely  saw  a  bird  at  them.  Still,  he 
could  trace  an  unaccountable  diminu¬ 
tion  of  his  crop.  He  waited,  and 
patiently  watched.  The  Blackbirds 
were  still  thieving,  but  upon  a  new  plan. 


They  seize  a  cherry,  then,  without  risk¬ 
ing  a  shot  from  the  gun,  drop  instantly 
into  the  long  grass  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  eat  their  prize,  and  return  for  a 
repetition  of  the  trick. 

High  Flying  Swifts. 

The  Swift  is  almost  the  last  bird  one 
would  expect  to  meet  with  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  some  of  the  highest  Scottish 
mountains,  and  yet  on  a  fine,  calm  day 
Swifts  are  to  be  seen  in  large  numbers 
wheeling  over  the  hillsides,  and  busily 
engaged  in  hawking  flies.  On  Loch- 
nagar  (3,800  ft.)  a  lofty  precipice  faces 
to  the  east,  and  a  Swift  has  been  ob¬ 
served  entering  a  hole  in  the  rocks  with 
straw  for  nesting  purposes.  On  a  visit 
to  the  latter  hill  a  lover  of  birds  thought 
he  might  possibly  see  the  birds  entering 
the  rocks  with  food  for  their  young; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  precipice  Was 
shrouded  in  mist  almost  continuously, 
so  he  had  no  chance  of  making  observa¬ 
tions.  The  following  day,  however,, 
when  on  the  plateau  of  Ben  A’an  (over- 
3, 800  ft.  above  sea  level),  he  saw  great 
numbers  of  Swifts  soaring  around  the 
gigantic  granite  rocks  which  project  at 
intervals  from  the  plateau,  but  saw  no 
signs  of  any  nests,  so  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  birds  had  only  ventured  to  these 
heights  owing  to  the  warmth  and  still¬ 
ness  of  the  day.  All  the  same,  they 
seemed  rather  out  of  place  in  these 
wilds,  with  a  Golden  Eagle  soaring  near 
them  and  Ptarmigan  croaking  all  around. 
The  Swift,  although  the  latest  of  the 
Swallow  family  to  reach  our  shores  in 
spring,  is,  nevertheless,  the  first  to  de¬ 
part,  and  after  the  middle  of  August 
only  a  few  stragglers  are  left. 

The  Uninvited  Guest. 

A  bird,  at  first  thought  to  be  a  Crow, 
fluttered  down  the  chimney  of  a  cottage 
at  Newton.  For  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  previous  to  this  large  quantities  of 
soot  had  kept  falling  down  the  chimney, 
and  the  family  dinner  was  spoilt  in  con¬ 
sequence.  The  uninvited  guest  pitched 
on  the  hot  stove,  then  fluttered  off  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  on  being  washed  proved  to* 
be  a  Pigeon  with  a  marked  ring.  The 
bird  afterwards  recovered. 
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Birds  that  Photograph  Themselves. 

The  American  nature  student  took 
down  a  superb  snapshot  of  a  Red-tailed 
Hawk.  “  The  Hawk  took  that  picture 
herself,”  he  said.  “  This  Gull  took  her 
own  picture,  too.  And  so  did  this 
Robin  and  this  Thrush.”  “  Explain 
yourself.”  “To  get  a  picture  of  a  bird 
on  its  nest,”  the  student  explained, 
“  you  conceal  your  camera  somewhere 
near  the  nest  when  the  mother  is  away, 
you  get  a  good  focus,  and  then  you  wait 
noiselessly,  bulb  in  hand,  till  the  bird 
returns.  When  she  returns  you  press 
the  bulb,  and  the  picture  is  taken.  But 
sometimes  she  is  long  away.  Sometimes 
you  must  wait,  hidden,  noiseless  and 
motionless,  for  two  or  three  hours — a 
great  trial.  To  escape  this  trial  I  got 
my  birds  to  photograph  themselves.  I 
focussed  my  hidden  camera  as  before, 
set  the  shutter  and  fastened  a  string  to 
the  shutter  spring.  This  string  I  laid 
along  the  ground,  and  up  the  tree,  and 
into  the  nest.  That  was  all.  The 
string  lay  in  the  nest.  And  when  the 
bird  returned,  sitting  on  it,  she  clicked 
the  shutter  and  took  her  own  picture. 


Concerted  Action  by  Birds. 

A  friend  of  ours  has  a  cat  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  somewhat  of  an  epicure  with 
regard  to  young  birds — to  wait  until  they 
are  of  an  age  to  be  a  dainty  morsel, 
then  to  take  the  whole  brood.  On  one 
occasion  his  usual  course  was  thwarted 
with  regard  to  a  brood  of  Missel- 
Thrushes.  Three — if  not  four — old 

birds  attacked  him  and  drove  him  away. 
This  joint  action  or  partnership  of  birds 
is  of  interest.  At  Charlbury  railway 
station  last  year  (says  a  writer)  a  Black¬ 
bird  and  Thrush  laid  in  the  same  nest — 
there  were,  I  think,  five  Blackbird’s  and 
four  Thrush’s  eggs.  Years  ago  I  found 
on  the  edge  of  Bewdley  Forest  a  long¬ 
tailed  Tit’s  nest.  Putting  my  finger  in, 
and  finding  there  were  young  birds,  I 
moved  away,  whereupon  four  old  birds 
came,  made  no  end  of  a  fuss,  and  in¬ 
duced  all  the  young  birds  to  come  out. 
The  nest  now  being  empty,  I  took  it 
with  me,  bough  and  all.  A  day  or  two 


after  I  had  it  with  me  at  Hartlebury 
railway  station  when  a  fellow-traveller 
— apparently  a  farmer — without  any  re¬ 
mark  from  me  came  up  and  said,  “  I 
think  there  are  more  than  two  old  birds 
to  these  nests.”  Recently  a  letter  has 
been  published  giving  an  instance  of  the 
execution  of  capital  punishment  by  a 
Rook  community  on  three  of  their 
criminals.  Years  ago,  at  Harbro’  Hall, 
near  Kidderminster,  then  occupied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Foyler,  one  spring 
morning  a  disturbance  was  noticed  in 
the  rookery.  Ultimately  one  Rook  was 
killed  by  his  fellows  and  his  body 
gibbeted— hung  up  among  the  nests.  I 
saw  it  hanging  there  myself,  and  it 
appeared  out  of  the  question  that  it  could 
be  accidental. 


Scoters  Nesting  in  Britain, 

Numerous  as  is  the  common  Scoter 
in  British  seas,  especially  in  winter, 
when  many  parts  of  the  Channel  and 
North  Sea  are  black  with  them,  instances 
of  the  nesting  of  this  bird  in  these 
islands  are  not  very  common.  Last  year 
the  interesting  fact  of  a  pair  of  Scoters 
rearing  their  young  successfully  on  an 
Irish  lough  was  established  by  Major 
H.  Trevelyan.  This  year,  at  least,  one 
instance  of  the  nesting  of  this  bird  has 
been  reported  from  Sutherland.  Suther¬ 
land,  Caithness,  and  Ross-shire  seem  to 
be  almost  the  only  counties  in  Britain 
where  the  Scoter  cares  to  attempt  to 
rear  her  young.  A  pair  will  now  and 
again  nest  in  the  Hebrides ;  but  even 
in  those  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom 
such  instances  are  not  very  frequent. 
Whence,  then,  are  recruited  those  vast 
armies  of  these  birds  which  appear  upon 
our  seas  in  winter  ?  Principally,  it 
would  seem,  in  North  Russia,  Siberia, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Scandinavia, 
where  in  vast,  unpeopled  wildernesses  the 
Black  Duck  ’  is  enabled  to  rear  its 
sooty  brood,  near  fresh  water  lakes,  in 
absolute  tranquility.  In  these  lonely 
haunts  the  Scoter  and  a  thousand  other 
birds  are  likely  to  be  able  to  nest  in  un¬ 
disturbed  seclusion  for  generations  yet 
to  come. 
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The  Water  Ouzel. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  drawn 
to  the  Water  Ouzel,  and  much  corre¬ 
spondence  has  taken  place  in  the  Press 
as  to  their  food.  A  most  interesting 
letter  is  from  a  correspondent  at  Lauder. 
He  says: — Whilst  watching  the  trout 
rising  in  the  Leader  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Lauder  Bridge,  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  doings  of  a  Water  Ouzel  at 
the  river  side.  In  ten  minutes  he  dived 
under  the  water  three  times,  remaining 
below  for  the  space  of  about  ten  seconds 
each  time,  thus  confirming  to  the  writer 
what  other  correspondents  have  written 
as  to  this  particular  habit  of  the  species. 
Locally  they  do  not  appear  to  be  under 
the  gamekeeper’s  ban,  at  least  they  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  on  all  the  streams 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Anglers  here¬ 
abouts  assert  that  they  are  occasionally 
seen  to  take  a  feed  of  spawn  when  in 
season,  and  even  they  have  been  ob¬ 
served  catching  minnows,  but  no  one 
grudges  them  such  a  small  share  of  the 
spoils  of  the  water.  To  anyone  caring 
for  birds,  the  dapper  little  fellow  in  his 
coat  of  brown  and  vest  of  white  is  always 
an  interesting  sight,  and  his  cheery  notes 
seem  meant  to  encourage  his  brother 
angler  of  a  larger  race  to  continue  his 
quest  for  trout,  of  which,  perhaps,  he 
has  not  caught  so  many  as  he  could 
wish. 


Other  Views. 

Another  writer  says May  I  point  out 
that  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland,  mostly 
in  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  the 
bird  is,  like  the  Water  Ouzel,  known  by 
a  different  name.  In  these  counties  it 
is  extremely  plentiful,  and  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  “Water  Hen.”  In 
marshy  lochs,  such  as  that  at  Townhead, 
near  Cockburnspath,  or  similar  sheets 
of  water,  it  is  met  with  in  large  numbers, 
and  in  still  running  pools  in  rivers  or 
even  small  streams  I  have  often  felt 
annoyed,  when  fishing,  at  their  “  flush¬ 
ing  ”  close  to  where  trout  are,  or  even 
hiding  under  the  surface,  where  they  can 
swim  very  rapidly.  I  can  testify  to 
what  “J.  S.”  states  as  to  Moor  Hen 


frequenting  streams  of  anything  but  a 
clear  nature.  In  the  Bollin,  a  stream 
flowing  through  Macclesfield,  in 
Cheshire,  and  carrying  away  a  large 
amount  of  waste  matter  from  the  silk 
mills  there  as  well  as  other  effluvia,  I 
have  shot  more  than  one  of  them,  and,  I 
confess  it,  eaten  them  afterwards.  I 
have  also  killed  Snipe  out  of  that  water 
and  similar  streams.  I  found  both  birds 
excellent  eating.  They,  along  with  the 
water  rats,  appeared  to  have  these  haunts 
to  themselves.  Certainly  no  fish  could 
live  in  them  for  half  an  hour.  The 
fully-fledged  Moor  Hen,  is  not  altogether 
a  defenceless  creature,  as  I  once  ex¬ 
perienced  to  my  cost.  As  a  boy,  I 
tried  to  “  gump  ”  or  “  guddle  ”  one  from 
underneath  a  bank  in  a  ditch.  I  se¬ 
cured  it,  but  it  inflicted  such  an  ugly 
wound  on  one  of  my  fingers  with  its  hard 
beak  that  I  did  not  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment.  As  regards  an  article  of  food,  I 
often  wonder  they  are  not  offered  to  the 
public  a  good  deal  more.  Many  wild 
duck,  notably  those  feeding  from  the 
sea,  do  not  possess  the  same  delicate 
flavour  as  the  Moor  Hen,  and  the  latter 
are  not  very  difficult  to  shoot  or  get  at. 
I  confess  I  cannot  quite  understand  why 
the  bird  is  called  the  Moor  Hen.  Its 
habitat  appears  to  me  more  connected 
with  low  country  marshes,  streams  in 
gentlemen’s  policies,  than  with  moors, 
and  it  is  aquatic,  and  not  like  the  Grouse 
sticking  to  dry  moors. 


Meadow-Pipit  v.  Sandpiper. 

Recently,  while  walking  along  the 
banks  of  the  Dee,  a  gentleman  saw  a 
full-fledged  young  Sandpiper  flying  along 
the  river’s  surface  pursued  by  a  Meadow- 
Pipit,  or  Titlark.  At  first  he  thought 
that  both  birds  must  be  flying  near  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  soon  it  was  apparent  that 
the  Titlark,  for  some  reason,  was  giving 
chase  to  the  Sandpiper,  which,  suddenly 
losing  its  head,  fell  right  into  the  river, 
but  quickly  recovering  itself,  flew  rapidly 
away.  The  Meadow-Pipit,  thinking, 
apparently,  that  it  had  been  punished 
sufficiently,  turned  round  and  flew  back 
to  where  she  probably  had  young  ones. 
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Bird  Protection  Abroad. 

The  cause  of  bird  protection  is  being 
energetically  advocated  in  Hungary. 
An  instance  of  this  is  to  be  noted  in  an 
official  publication  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  Budapest, 
giving  in  a  concise  form  the  history  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Birds,  and  also  a  description 
of  the  present  state  of  International 
protection  of  birds  useful  to  agriculture. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  volume  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  written  in  English,  in  order,  it  if. 
stated,  to  make  the  facts  accessible  to 
the  knowledge  of  as  many  persons  as 
possible,  and  also  “  to  serve  the  cause 
of  progress.”  The  Hungarian  Minister 
for  Agriculture  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  what  has  been  done  as  regards 
International  measures  for  the  protection 
of  birds  useful  to  agriculture,  and  points 
out  that  much  still  remains  to  do  before 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  state  of  things 
can  be  attained  on  an  International  basis. 
Some  countries  still  hold  aloof  from  the 
Convention,  among  these  being  Italy, 
which  is  the  one  country  where  bird  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  expected  to  bring  about 
the  most  satisfactory  result. 


Robin  as  a  Barometer. 

Nobody  has  enjoyed  this  summer  more 
than  the  Robin.  It  is  now  claimed  for 
him,  as  the  most  English  of  all  our 
native  birds,  that  he  is  ahead  even  of 
Englishmen  in  his  knowledge  of  English 
weather.  Everyone  will  have  noticed 
how  the  garden  Robin  sings  all  the  year 
round,  in  spite  of  rain  and  frost  and 
snow,  when  no  other  bird,  except  the 
Wren,  is  bold  enough  to  keep  him  com¬ 
pany.  A  correspondent  carries  this 
common  observation  a  point  further  by 
the  discovery  that  his  particular  Robin 
sings  not  in  spite  of  rain,  but  because 
rain  is  coming.  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  is  actually  the  case  for 
part  of  the  year.  Nearly  all  birds  sing 
with  extra  gusto  both  when  rain  is 
threatened  and  when  it  is  just  over ; 
but  the  Robin  has  no  fellow  in  his 
..absolute  delight  in  foul  weather,  the 
Missel-Thrush  excepted.  This  is  partly 


because  he  is  supreme  as  an  insect-feeder, 
and  insects  are  always  moved  by  the 
approach  of  rain.  Food  is  then  plentiful 
near  the  ground,  from  which  the  Robin 
is  never  far  removed,  and,  unlike  other 
birds,  he  is  stirred  to  song  much  more 
by  sheer  pleasure  in  living  than  by  mere 
love  emotions.  It  follows  that  in 
summer  and  autumn  the  approach  of  rain 
can  often  be  foretold  by  the  energy  of 
the  Robin’s  song,  and  the  Jenny-Wren 
gives  the  same  warning.  But  in  winter 
his  song  generally  heralds  fine  weather, 
in  the  experience  of  one  observer  at  any 
rate,  and  there  seems  to  be  good  reason 
for  this  change  of  temper  according  to 
the  season.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  worth  while  the  countryman’s  ob¬ 
servation,  and  he  will  do  well  to  take 
readings  from  the  Robin  as  regularly  as 
from  his  barometer. 

Wild  Birds  in  London. 

Since  Richard  Jefferies  wrote  his 
charming  papers  on  wild  birds,  to  be 
found  either  close  to  London  or  in  the 
very  heart  of  its  green  places,  we  have 
had  continual  reasons  to  be  surprised 
by  new  discoveries.  It  looks  as  if  the 
bird  life  of  the  capital  were  approxi¬ 
mating  more  and  more  to  that  of  the 
open  country.  The  new  list  of  fifty-four 
fowls  of  the  air  to  be  “  protected  ”  con¬ 
tains  the  Hobby  Hawk,  the  Kingfisher, 
the  Osprey,  the  Merlin,  the  Shrike,  the 
Bearded  Tit,  the  Wry-neck,  the  Buzzard, 
and  the  Honey  Buzzard;  and  there  are 
even  special  edicts  for  the  hamlet  of 
Mile  End  Old  Town,  and  other  such 
regions,  where,  as  a  naturalist  contribu¬ 
tor  to  one  of  our  contemporaries  remarks, 
one  might  suppose  the  gaol-bird  to  be 
the  sole  ornithological  species.  Mr. 
Wilfred  Webb,  the  Secretary  to  the  Sel- 
borne  Society,  affirms,  moreover,  that 
this  is  not  a  fancy  list;  there  are  very 
few  birds  mentioned  in  it  which  are  not 
“  comparatively  common  visitors  to 
London.”  One  is  glad  to  see  the  close 
time  extended  for  all  of  them — and  to 
believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is 
no  great  reason  to  fear  their  molestation. 
The  London  small  boy  does  not  often  go 
birds-nesting. 
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The  Bowdon  Owls. 

As  in  previous  years,  Owls  have  nested 
in  a  thickly  populated  part  of  Bowdon. 
They  are  barn  Owls,  but  the  nest  is  not 
in  a  barn  but  amongst  the  rafters  of  a 
gable.  At  one  time  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  birds 
away,  but  they  were  there  again  this  year, 
and  the  young  birds  could  be  heard 
hissing  for  food  from  their  perch  on  the 
gable-end  after  dark.  The  eggs  of  the 
barn  Owl  are  not  all  hatched  at  once ; 
many  birds  complete  their  clutch  before 
they  begin  the  task  of  incubation,  but 
the  Owl,  like  some  of  the  Parrot  tribe, 
sits  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  is  laid. 
The  result  is  that  the  earlier  young  ones 
are  ready  to  leave  the  nest  before  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  often  the 
youngest  of  the  family  is-  still  calling  for 
food  at  the  end  of  August.  Many 
people  pass  the  house  nightly,  and 
either  do  not  hear  the  curious  hissing 
call  of  the  young  birds  or  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it;  on  the  other  hand,  the  re¬ 
putation  of  these  Bowdon  barn  Owls  is 
spreading  amongst  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  birds. 

Birds  and  Their  Digestive  Powers. 

Birds  can  eat  and  digest  from  ten  to 
thirty  times  as  much  food  in  proportion 
to  their  size  as  men  can.  If  a  man  could 
eat  as  much  in  proportion  to  his  size 
as  a  Sparrow  is  able  to  consume,  he 
would  need  a  whole  sheep  for  dinner, 
a  couple  of  dozen  chickens  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  six  turkeys  for  his  evening 
meal.  A  tree  Sparrow  has  been  known 
to  eat  700  grass  seeds  in  a  day.  Re¬ 
lative  to  the  bird’s  size,  these  seeds  were 
as  big  as  an  ordinary  lunch  basket  would 
be  to  a  full-grown  man.  A  bird’s 
strength  is  equally  amazing.  A  white¬ 
tailed  Eagle,  weighing  twelve  pounds, 
with  a  wing-spread  of  six  feet,  has  been 
known  to  pounce  on  a  pig  weighing 
forty-two  pounds,  raise  it  to  a  height 
of  one  hundred  feet,  and  fly  off  with  it. 
The  bird  had  covered  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile  before  the  pig’s  owner  succeeded 


in  shooting  the  thief.  Birds  can  do 
work  far  harder  than  human  beings. 
A  pair  of  house  Martins,  when  nesting, 
will  feed  their  young  ones  in  twenty 
seconds — that  is,  each  bird,  male  and 
female,  makes  ninety  journeys  to  and 
fro  in  an  hour,  or  about  one  thousand 
a  day.  It  must  be  remembered  that  on 
each  journey  the  bird  has  the  added 
work  of  catching  insects.  Even  so  tiny 
a  bird  as  the  Wren  has  been  counted  to 
make  no  trips  to  and  from  its  nest 
within  430  minutes  ;  and  the  prey  carried 
home  consisted  of  larger,  heavier,  and 
harder-to-find  insects  than  were  caught 
by  the  Sparrows.  Among  them  were 
twenty  good-sized  caterpillars,  ten  grass¬ 
hoppers,  seven  spiders,  eleven  worms, 
and  more  than  one  fat  chrysalis. 

The  Range  of  the  Merlin. 

This  little  Hawk  is  very  locally  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country,  and  is, 
on  the  whole,  not  nearly  so  commonly 
met  with  as  the  Sparrow-Hawk  or 
Kestrel.  A  short  time  ago  a  keeper 
found  a  nest  of  the  species  containing 
four  eggs.  The  keeper’s  cottage  was 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  moor,  and  the 
Merlin  had  nested  only  about  600  yards 
away.  The  nest  was  situated  among 
long  heather,  at  the,  edge  of  a  large 
stone ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  day  before  had  apparently 
made  the  bird  desert,  as  the  eggs  were 
found  lying  far  apart  and  half-buried  in 
the  nest.  There  were,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  but  three  in  the  nest,  and  the 
fourth  was  found  only  after  diligent 
scraping  and  searching.  The  nest  was 
composed  of  heather  shoots,  dried  grass, 
and  moss,  and  a  few  feathers  from  the 
parent  bird  were  lying  about.  The  ex¬ 
posure  was  an  easterly  one,  and  gave 
a  very  wide  outlook.  Apparently  the 
close  proximity  of  a  Hawk  had  no  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  on  the  other  birds  on  the 
hillside,  as  Ring-Ouzels,  and  Meadow- 
Pipits  were  quite  numerous  near  the 
nest. 
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Bird  Life  in  the  “Stripe/' 

By  MATTHEW  BARR. 


The  “  Stripe  ”  was  a  long  and  narrow 
piece  of  woodland  planted,  in  the  midst 
of  rich  and  highly  cultivated  land,  where 
fields  of  hay,  oats,  and  various  root 
crops  made  part  of  the  surroundings 
every  year,  and  which  abounded  in  suit¬ 
able  feeding  for  a  great  variety  of  birds. 
Its  position  also  gave  it  that  privacy 
which  so  many  of  the  feathered  tribe 
desire.  From  the  highway  at  the  one 
end  you  had  to  pass  through  a  meadow 
before  you  could  enter  in,  and  at  the 
other,  where  it  sloped  down  to  the  river’s 
edge,  the  water  and  a  field  beyond  lay 
between  you  and  the  public  road,  all 
these  causes  combined,  made  it  a  famous 
spot  to  observe  bird  life.  Owing  to  the 
great  difference  betwixt  its  breadth  and 
length,  we  bird  lovers  who  were  familiar 
with  this  piece  of  wood  knew  it  as  the 
“  Stripe.”  When  first  I  made  its  acquaint¬ 
ance  it  had  no  beauty  about  it  to  attract 
the  eye,  but  rather  wore  a  dismal  and 
dilapidated  appearance,  years  of  con¬ 
stantly  cutting  down  the  best  timber, 
till  of  all  the  trees  that  once  filled  the 
wood  nothing  but  a  few  scraggy  Scotch 
firs  remained  to  toss  their  limbs  in  the 
western  breezes.  You  could  tell  by  the 
set  of  the  branches,  all  pointing  to  the 
opposite  point  of  the  compass,  that  the 
strongest  winds  blew  from  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  Home  of  the  Magpies . 

The  Magpies  looked  as  if  they  were 
the  chief  tenants  of  the  wood,  every  tree 
showed  signs  of  their  occupation  in  the 
shape  of  old  nests  wasting  away  amongst 
the  branches,  or  a  nest  of  the  year  filling 
the  top  of  the  tree  with  a  great  mass  of 
sticks  and  other  rubbish.  They  did  not 
take  any  pains  to  hide  them,  you  could 
observe  them  from  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  But  the  trees  from  lack  of 
branches,  were  nearly  inaccessible  except 
to  an  expert  climber.  If  you  were  lucky 
enough  to  reach  the  nest  by  climbing, 
there  was  generally  some  trouble  in 


locating  the  exact  spot  where  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  nest  was  situated.  Many 
have  been  the  times  I  have  got  my  hands 
pricked  and  well  scratched,  before  I 
could  break  through  the  dome  that 
covered  the  top,  for  my  fingers  to  touch 
the  treasures  that  lay  within.  Thorny 
sticks  are  preferred  by  the  Magpie  as  a 
means  of  defence.  Here  you  could  ob¬ 
serve  them  at  all  seasons,  the  “  Stripe  ” 
was  their  home,  their  striking  plumage 
of  black  and  white,  adding  life  and 
beauty  to  the  old  wood.  They  are  very 
watchful,  and  were  soon  chattering, 
scolding,  and  contemptuously  whisking 
their  long  tail  when  you  trespassed  in 
their  domain.  In  the  open  country  they 
are  but  sorry  flyers,  their  short  wings 
and  long  tail  not  working  well  together 
as  aids  to  speedy  aerial  locomotion ;  but 
give  them  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  there 
is  nothing  more  graceful  than  the 
looping  flight,  from  tree  to  tree,  of  the 
Magpie. 

Winter  Visitants. 

In  the  declining  months  of  the  year 
great  flocks  of  Redwings  and  Fieldfares 
patronised  the  “  Stripe  ”  by  their  pre¬ 
sence.  The  scattered  trees  made  good 
watch  towers,  for  these  wary  birds  are 
always  on  the  look  out  for  danger,  and 
who,  when  disturbed  Whilst  seeking  their 
food  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  fields, 
always  sought  refuge  in  their  branches. 
In  the  sunny  days  of  spring  the  Redwings 
used  to  gather  in  numbers  and  take  part 
in  many  a  sweet  warbling  concert  before 
they  took  their  departure  for  their  far 
Northern  home. 

A  Great  Find. 

But  the  greatest  find  that  the  old  wood 
produced  to  me,  was  one  day  near  the 
end  of  April,  I  discovered  the  nest  of  the 
Woodcock.  It  was  a  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery,  for  I  had  no  expectation  that 
the  birds  were  about.  Their  flight  I 
had  not  noticed  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
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ing,  nor  had  I  heard  their  love  call,  but 
still  there  the  bird  was  sitting  on  the  root 
of  one  of  the  growing  trees,  with  its 
feathers  pressed  against  the  trunk  staring 
at  me  with  its  great  big  eyes,  and  so 
tame  and  fearless,  that  I  had  to  make  a 
movement  with  my  hand  as  if  I  would 
stroke  the  feathers  of  its  back  before  I 
could  flush  it  from  the  nest,  leaving  un¬ 
covered  five  beautiful  speckled  eggs. 
The  nest  was  a  hole  scraped  close  to 
the  bole  of  the  tree  and  lined  with  last 
season’s  withered  grass.  This  was  my 
first  and  last  Woodcock  nest.  I  never 
discovered  another. 

Great  Changes  Have  Come. 

But  now  great  changes  has  come  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  “  Stripe.”  One  year 
in  the  back  end  all  the  old  timber  was 
cut  down  and  the  wood  cleaned  out ; 
and  in  the  following  spring  it  was  re¬ 
planted  with  young  larch,  Scotch  firs, 
and  spruce  firs,  the  boundary  fences 
being  repaired  to  keep  the  cattle  from 
breaking  through  and  interfering  with 
the  growth  of  the  young  timber.  The 
“  Stripe  ”  had  cast  off  the  feebleness  of 
old  age,  and  now  appeared  arrayed  in 
the  vigour  and  freshness  of  youth.  In 
the  succeeding  years  when  the  trees  were 
knee  high,  many  kinds  of  birds  appeared 
and  made  their  home  there  that  I  had 
never  observed  before.  That  bird  of 
the  open  country,  the  Skylark,  came  and 
nested  for  one  summer  only.  It  built 
its  nest  in  a  stony  bit  of  ground  where 
the  grass  grew  short;  and  deposited 
three  dark-coloured  eggs  therein.  As 
the  years  rolled  on  that  sweet  songster 
often  hung  and  sung  on  outstretched 
wings  over  the  “  Stripe,”  but  to  my 
knowledge  never  nested  there  any  more. 

The  Whine  hats. 

The  Whinchats  also  appeared,  and 
reared  their  brood  amidst  the  blue 
hyacinths,  that  in  the  early  summer  filled 
the  wood  with  a  blue  haze  of  bloom. 
Perched  on  his  lookout  post,  the  very 
point  of  some  little  tree,  his  gaudy 
plumage  shown  conspicuously  in  the 
bird  life  of  the  wood,  the  cock  sung  his 
quaint  little  song,  varying  the  perform¬ 
ance  by  suddenly  dashing  down  amongst 
the  tangled  growth,  after  some  un¬ 


fortunate  insect.  Then  back  again  to 
another  point  of  vantage  he  proved  him¬ 
self  a  worthy  sentinel,  the  first  to  spy 
and  raise  his  voice  in  alarm  at  anything 
that  was  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  bird  community.  He  would  follow 
you  nearly  all  over  the  wood  uttering  his 
“  chit  chat,”  his  mate  now  joining  her 
protests  to  his,  as  she  slipped  very 
quietly  off  her  nest  at  his  warning,  till 
they  thought  the  danger  had  passed 
away,  then  they  would  flit  back  to  their 
blue  eggs  with  the  dark-brown  speckles. 
Blue,  but  not  of  so  delicate  a  tint  as  the 
blue  of  the  hedge  Sparrow’s  egg  that  lay 
in  the  matted  nest  of  moss  and  hair  in 
a  spruce  tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
“  Stripe.”  Loving  little  birds  that  de¬ 
lighted  in  one  another’s  company, 
shuffling  their  wings  as  they  played  the 
game  of  hide  and  seek  in  and  out  amidst 
the  branches  of  the  different  trees  that 
made  their  little  world.  What  a  sweet 
singer  the  Hedge  Sparrow  is?  Unlike 
the  summer  visitors  that  are  always  in 
motion,  he  would  rather  sit  quietly  on 
a  favourite  perch  and  trill  forth  his  few 
liquid  notes.  Even  throughout  the 
autumn,  and  in  the  winter  when  the  sun 
condescends  to  brighten  up  the  leafless 
pathways  of  the  wood,  he  does  his  best 
to  help  the  pert  little  Wren  to  enliven 
the  cheerless  days  in  a  musical  duet. 

Sweet  and  Winsome. 

What  a  sweet  singer  the  wee  brown 
Wren  is.  Taking  the  size  of  the  bird 
into  consideration,  it  has  the  loudest 
song  of  all  our  native  birds,  and  sings 
in  no  half-hearted  manner,  its  whole 
body  quivering  with  excitement,  as  it 
pours  forth  its  roundelay.  Often,  and  at 
all  times  of  the  season,  have  I  observed 
this  small  bird  here,  but  only  once  did 
I  find  its  nest,  which  was  built  about 
two  feet  up  in  the  small  branches  of  a 
spruce  tree  pressed  against  the  trunk ; 
moss  and  withered  brackens  composed 
the  dome,  with  a  small  round  hole  left 
for  the  birds  to  enter  by,  with  a  lining  of 
soft  feathers.  Young  birds  were  in  the 
nest  when  I  discovered  it.  I  never  came 
across  another.  I  think  they  preferred 
to  nest  under  the  sloping  and  broken 
banks  of  the  riverside. 
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The  Haunt  of  the  Whitethroat. 

The  “  Stripe  ”  also  became  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  Whitethroat, 
several  pairs  were  sure  to  make  their 
appearance  every  spring,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  watch  them  perform  their 
jerky  flights  in  the  air  when  bubbling 
over  in  the  fullness  of  song.  I  always 
thought  that  they  sung  their  best  when 
the  sun  shone  its  brightest  and  warmest. 
Of  all  the  migrants  that  frequented  the 
wood  the  Whitethroats  nest  was  the  first 
1  discovered.  When  it  commenced  to 
sing,  it  began  to  build,  and  suspended 
betwixt  the  wild  raspberry  canes  was  a 
sure  place  to  seek  and  find  it.  Early  in 
April,  when  specks  of  green  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  along  the  wasty 
branches  of  the  larch  ;  I  looked  for¬ 
ward  for  the  appearance  of  my  favourite 
Warbler,  the  Willow  Bird,  his  song  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  was  a  feature  of  the 
“  Stripe  ”  as  he  hunted  all  day  in  the 
needles  of  the  pines,  or  searched  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  that  grew  pro¬ 
fusely  on  the  twigs  that  sprouted  from 
the  old  oak  and  elm  stumps.  I  often 
found  the  nest  on  the  ground,  where  the 
branches  of  the  bramble  trailed  over. 
The  Sedge  Warbler,  when  the  trees 
were  young,  passing  by  tarried,  and 
built  its  nest  for  a  good  many 
summers.  A  little  cup-shaped  nest  of 
moss  and  hair,  not  unlike  the  nest  of  the 
Hedge  Sparrow,  and  often  found  placed 
in  similar  situations,  the  centre  of  an 
evergreen  spruce,  the  branches  of  which 
are  thick  and  lie  closely  together.  I 
always  found  a  good  place  to  find 
many  a  different  bird’s  nest  therein. 


Cause  for  Wonder. 

In  those  days  I  used  to  wonder  at 
the  difference  between  the  Whitethroat 
and  this  mimicking  bird.  Both  warblers 
arriving  nearly  at  the  same  period  of 
the  year,  and  here  nesting  under  nearly 
the  same  conditions,  yet  one  constructed 
a  nest  thick  and  warm  free  from 
draughts  as  if  to  keep  eggs  and  young 
warm  and  comfortable,  while  the  other 
made  a  thin  and  flimsy  affair  do  duty 
for  a  nest  where  the  young  got  free 
ventilation,  in  fact,  he  guaranteed  that 
the  eggs  and  young  would  remain  nice 
and  cool.  Walking  through  the 
“  Stripe  ”  the  Sedge  Warbler  was  sure 
to  object  to  your  presence,  scolding 
away,  but  always  keeping  a  bush  be¬ 
tween  it  and  danger,  and  if  forced  to 
leave  its  friendly  shelter,  flew  speedily 
across  the  glade,  disappearing  in  the 
heart  of  some  other  bushes.  A  rollick¬ 
ing  little  songster,  a  whole  bird 
orchestra  in  itself,  it  could  imitate  nearly 
all  the  birds  of  the  woodland;  and  in 
the  height  of  midsummer  commenced 
singing  in  the  morning  with  the  Thrush, 
sung  all  day  with  the  Willow  Wren,  and 
well  on  in  the  evening  with  the  Grass¬ 
hopper  Warbler.  This  shy  bird  oc¬ 
casionally  nested  in  the  old  wood,  but 
now  two  pairs  came  regularly  every 
summer  for  many  a  year,  you  could 
depend  upon  hearing  them  “  reeling  ” 
or  singing  in  the  last  days  of  April,  or 
in  the  early  days  of  May. 

(To  he  continued .) 
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The  Peak  of  Derbyshire 

Some  Notes  on  its  Bird  Life. 


The  Peak  of  Derbyshire  is  one  of  dear 
old  England’s  most  lovely  rural  haunts. 
It  is  beloved  by  both  bird  and  man,  and 
in  a  most  interesting  article  in  the  “  Not¬ 
tingham  Express,”  Mr.  W.  A.  J.  Smed- 
ley  writes  of  a  “  Summer  in  Peakland.” 
He  says : — 

“  ’Tis  good  for  tired  city  folk  longing 
for  the  restfulness  of  wide  spaces  and 
the  healing  touch  of  nature  to  go  out  into 
the  wild  country  side,  for  it  is  at  all 
times  grand  and  impressive.  Hitherto 
the  summer  has  made  itself  famous  in 
the  history  of  meteorology.  Many  a  day 
the  landscapes  have  been  blotted  out  by 
driving  rain  or  cloudy  sky,  the  penalty 
of  all  islands  where  the  mutable  Atlantic 
sweeps  the  shores.  Memories  of  golden 
sunshine,  of  gentle  breezes  tempering  the 
noontide,  of  deep  flushed  sunsets  breath¬ 
ing  tenderly  over  stream  and  woodland, 
have  been  few  and  far  between.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  fine  day. 
A  broad  sea  of  wheat  lay  before  me  just 
beginning  to  tinge  with  the  ruddy  colour 
that  makes  it  look  richer  than  gold.  A  few 
days  ago  a  high  wind  that  blew  up  a 
thunder  cloud,  swept  it  to  and  fro  like 
the  sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  but  to-day 
it  is  as  tranquil  as  a  lake ;  not  a  ripple 
disturbs  its  surface.  The  taller  wild 
oat,  always  so  slight  and  graceful,  which 
shivers  at  the  slightest  wind,  seems 
quietly  sleeping ;  it  is  so  calm  and  peace¬ 
ful.  The  field  convolvulus  is  twining 
refund  the  cornstalk,  too  tenaciously  to 
be  pleasant,  but,  at  the  same  time,  turns 
its  delicately  varied  flowers  wide  open  to 
the  sun.  The  glorious  blend  of  colours 
is  enchanting.  There  is  the  blue  corn¬ 
flower,  the  yellow  kedlock, 

The  Scarlet  Topples 

on  their  hairy  stems,  with  little  hearts¬ 
ease  at  their  feet,  and  blue-eyed  forget- 
me-nots  struggling  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
sun.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  perfume 
of  wild  mint,  and  the  scented  burden  of 
the  hay-wagon  as  it  trails  along,  for  the 


harvest  is  late  this  year.  The  hedgerows 
have  lost  their  snowy  mantle  of  haw¬ 
thorn,  but  are  now  robed  with  the  deli¬ 
cate  pink-and-cream  of  wild  roses,  the 
queen  of  flowers.  The  birds  sing  less 
now ;  the  household  cares  and  worries 
of  spring  time  are  over;  their  progeny 
have  finished  their  education  under  the 
paternal  roof,  and  the  country  is  full  of 
them.  Though  for  the  most  part  the 
birds  have  ceased  to  sing,  you  may  occa- 
sionly  hear  the  Skylark,  that  built  its 
nest  between  the  drills  in  the  month  of 
sunshine  and  showers,  when  the  corn  was 
fresh  and  green.  The  Robin  maintains 
his  Mark  Tapley  character  throughout 
the  year,  always  merry  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Now  and  again  a  Thrush  sud¬ 
denly  appears  out  of  the  blue  horizon 
and  settles  on  a  tree  to  warily  survey  the 
situation,  then  spreads  his  wings  and 
descends  gracefully  into  the  golden  corn 
or  takes  an  excursion  to  a  neighbouring 
stream  to  drink.  There,  in  the  cool 
shade,  the  air  sweet  and  pure,  by  the 
watercourse,  not  a  sound  disturbs  the 
peaceful  calm  except  the  droning  of  in¬ 
sects,  which  is  really  a  delightful  lullaby. 

The  Farmer  and.  the  Sparrows. 

A  Pheasant  passes  leisurely  into  the 
forest  of  wheat ;  the  rich  colours  of  his 
plumage  bespeak  his  eastern  origin,  and 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  more  sombre 
costumes  worn  by  the  ladies  of  his 
harem.  There  were  evident  traces  in 
the  hedgerow  bank  and  the  turnip  field 
hard  by  that  they  had  been  enjoying  a 
dust  bath  previous  to  partaking  of  their 
evening  meal.  Some  Finches,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  their  cousins  the  Sparrows, 
flit  across  the  path  from  the  corn  to  the 
hedgrow ;  as  they  fly  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  the  music  of  their  wings  is  like 
the  humming  of  a  wheel.  The  chaff 
strewn  about  the  hedge  and  near  the  path 
bears  circumstantial  evidence  that  they 
have  had  a  fair  share  of  the  ripening 
corn,  whose  slender  stem  bends  almost 
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to  breaking  point,  under  their  weight.  I 
recall  some  short  remarks  I  had  just 
heard  from  a  farmer,  one  of  the  old 
school,  who  had  benevolently  criticised 
Partridges  and  Wood  Pigeons,  but  Spar¬ 
rows,  said  he,  with  a  strong  adjective  to 
emphasise  his  dislike,  ‘  I  nivver  could 
mak’  out  what  they  be  sent  for,  ’cept  to 
be  a  nuisance,’  and  scratching  his  head 
in  order  to  stimulate  his  mental  abilities, 
he  continued,  ‘  I  should  like  to  wring 
all  their  blessed  necks  off,  that  I  should,’ 
adding  as  an  after  thought,  ‘  Starlings  as 
well.’  With  this  powerful  observation 
he  passed  on,  evidently  pleased  at  even 
the  very  thought  of  such  a  delightful 
though  impossible  prospect  of  wholesale 
slaughter. 

In  a  Country  lane. 

Turning  into  the  lane  in  the  delicious 
July  evening  the  hedgerow  foliage 
seemed  so  cool  and  dainty  as  the  shadow 
of  summer  cloud  passed  across  the  dales. 
Suddenly  I  stood  enthralled  as  there  un¬ 
folded  a  scene  of  unparalleled  splendour 
— a  few  leafy  boughs  from  the  elder, 
pulled  down  to  make  a  bower,  its  flowers 
just  beginning  to  shed  its  creamy- 
coloured  petals,  the  delicate  blossom  of 
the  blackberry  bush  hung  in  clusters  and 
festoons,  and  even  still  there  lingered 
an  aged  thorn,  whose  wrinkled  face  was 
almost  hidden  from  view  by  the  climb¬ 
ing  ivy,  while  the  richly  tinted  maple 
leaves  gave  an  additional  charm  and 
variety  of  colour  to  this  ideal  arbour. 
Its  solitary  inhabitant,  one  could  hardly 
describe  as  artistic  in  taste  or  anxious 
about  creature  comforts,  for  here  a 
hedgehog  lay  in  congenial  surroundings 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  simple  life. 
There  was  a  garden  in  front,  an  infini¬ 
tude  of  dainty  grasses,  a  fernery  with 
moss-covered  stones,  and  a  gorgeous 
vista  of  hyacinths,  foxgloves,  and  a 
thousand  other  forms  of  life  revelling  in 
the  carnival  of  summer.  Gracefully  they 
waft  their  sweet  incense  into  the  hush 
of  the  twilight.  The  rugged  grandeur 
the  Rooks  in  the  distance  inspired  a 
feeling  of  faith  and  hope  as  they  rapidly 
faded  from  view  in  the  dim  haze  of 
gathering  night,  but  only  £  until  the  day 
break  and  the  shadows  flee  away.’  ” 


Insect  Eating  Birds. 

When  settlement  began,  New  Zealand 
farmers  gave  a  hearty  invitation  to  the 
small  birds  of  England  to  help  in  the 
great  work  of  colonisation.  The 
colonists  were  in  a  rather  sad  plight 
then,  through  plagues  of  caterpillars 
which  threatened  to  make  farming  on 
anything  like  a  large  scale  impossible. 
The  gathering  of  the  insects  caused  con¬ 
sternation.  They  advanced  through  the 
country  in  armies,  devouring  crops  and 
leaving  fields  as  bare  as  if  the  seed  had 
not  been  sown. 

A  telegram  published  in  the  leading 
New  Zealand  newspapers  about  that  time 
stated  that  the  morning  and  evening 
trains  between  Waver  ley  and  Nukumaru, 
in  the  Wanganui  district,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  North  Island,  were  brought 
to  a  standstill  owing  to  ,  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  caterpillars  being  on  the  rails, 
which  had  to  be  swept  and  sanded  before 
the  trains  could  continue  their  journeys. 

Some  of  the  native  birds  performed 
good  services  by  eating  insects,  but  the 
native  birds  of  New  Zealand  are  shy,  and 
will  not  dwell  with  men.  The  settlers, 
therefore,  turned  their  attention  to  the 
insect-eating  birds  of  the  Old  Country. 
The  Sparrow,  the  Hedge-sparrow,  the 
Song-thrush,  the  Blackbird,  the  Green¬ 
finch,  the  Chaffinch,  the  Goldfinch,  the 
Redpoll,  the  Yellow  Hammer,  the  Cirl- 
bunting,  the  Starling,  the  Skylark,  and 
other  birds  were  introduced. 

They  accepted  the  task  allotted  to 
them,  took  up  their  permanent  residence 
in  the  Colony,  and  fed  on  the  fat  of  the 
land.  But  the  colonists  felt  that  they 
repaid  kindness  with  ingratitude.  The 
regard  that  was  once  felt  for  them  has 
been  turned  to  bitter  hatred.  There  is 
a  hue  and  cry  against  them,  and  most 
of  the  farmers  in  the  Colony  would  now 
willingly  banish  them  from  the  land  if 
they  could. 


Looking 
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Looking  Backward. 

Rambling  Thovights  on  the  Norwich  Fancy. 

By  C  A.  HOUSE. 


It  is  now  twenty-seven  years  ago  that 
I  exhibited  my  first  Norwich  Canary, 
and  during  the  whole  of  my  career  as 
an  exhibitor,  no  matter  what  other 
varieties  came  and  went,  I  always  had 
a,  few  good  Norwich  in  my  bird-room. 
Twenty-seven  years  is  a  big  slice  out  of 
one’s  life.  My  connection  with  the 
Canary  fancy  commenced  whilst  I  was 
a  lad  in  my  teens,  at  a  time  when 
Blakston,  Barnesby,  and  Bemrose  were 
England’s  three  great  judges. 

The  Fountain  of  Colour. 

Times  change  and  men  change  with 
them.  In  those  days  the  Norwich  bird 
was  a  small,  smart  little  fellow,  not  a 
great  deal  larger  than  a  gooWsized 
Border  Fancy  of  to-day.  My  readers 
may  judge  of  what  the  Norwich  birds  of 
that  time  were  like,  from  the  fact  that 
Lizards  and  Norwich  were  very  much 
alike  in  shape  and  size,  and  were  often 
crossed  one  with  the  other  to  improve 
the  colour  of  the  Norwich.  In  fact,  the 
Lizard  was  the  Norwich  breeders’  foun¬ 
tain  of  colour.  As  the  Lizard  is  now, 
so  the  Norwich  was  then  a  bird  of  about 
five  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
Now  the  regulation  length  is  six  and 
a  half  inches,  and  we  have  a  different 
stamp  of  bird  altogether,  stouter  and 
fuller,  as  well  as  longer.  The  increase  in 
size  has  brought  with  it  other  features 
not  so  desirable,  and  the  soft,  sleek, 
silky  jackets  which  the  Norwich  of  those 
days  used  to  possess  are  no  longer 
with  us. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Standards. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  write,  forty-five 
points  used  to  be  given  for  colour  alone, 
out  of  the  ioo  making  an  ideal  bird, 
and  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  an  addi¬ 
tional  twenty  were  given  for  extra  sheen 
and  brilliance.  Eight  points  were 


given  for  size,  and  only  six  for  shape. 
A  vast  difference  this  to  the  present  day, 
when  thirty  points  go  for  type,  and 
rightly  so.  Fifteen  points  used  to  be 
allowed  for  condition  and  quality. 
Now  quality  is  supposed  to  rank  about 
equal  with  colour.  The  differences  are 
so  great  that  one  can  scarcely  believe 
that  a  couple  of  decades  should  have 
wrought  such  changes  in  the  popular 
idea  of  what  constitutes  a  good  Norwich 
Plainhead. 

Change  not  Violent. 

This  change  of  opinion  has  not  been 
caused  by  any  sudden  revulsion  of  feel¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  a  gradual  growth.  It 
is  now  as  nearly  twenty  years  since,  as 
can  be,  that  we  saw  the  first  of  the 
large  birds  in  the  South  of  England;  he 
came  from  the  stud  of  one  who,  in  those 
days,  turned  out  many  a  good  Norwich, 
and  who,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  is  with 
us  still,  occasionally  showing  and  judg¬ 
ing — Mr.  C.  E.  Silk,  of  Emsworth. 
This  bird  was  called  “  The  Wonder,” 
and  he  was  well  named,  for  he  did 
indeed  make  people  wonder.  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  astonished  were  Messrs.  Jacob 
Mackley  and  Walter  Greaves  when  they 
saw  “  The  Wonder  ”  first,  which  was  at 
Ipswich  Show,  where  my  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Joseph  Bexson  had  placed  him  first. 
Mr.  Bexson  liked  large  birds,  to  use  his 
own  words — “  I  like  a  good  big  ’un.” 
How  often  have  I  heard  him  use  that  ex¬ 
pression  when  some  one  has  been 
criticising  his  judging. 

The  North  to  the  Fore. 

In  most  forward  movements  the  North 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  in  this  question 
of  big  birds  they  very  soon  began  to 
give  the  judges  something  to  look  at 
which  resembled  a  cross  between  a  Bull¬ 
finch  and  a  Thrush,  that  is  so  far  as 
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size  was  concerned.  From  Lancashire 
came  these  big  birds,  and  in  plenty  too. 
The  chief  breeding  centres  being  around 
Liverpool,  St.  Helens,  and  Prescot,  the 
latter  place  taking  the  lead.  “  A  real 
good  Prescot  Norwich  ”  was  the  highest 
form  of  praise  that  a  Northern  breeder 
of  the  later  eighties  could  bestow  upon 
any  bird. 

Open  Show  Cages. 

Prescot  Norwich  were  shown  in  open 
wire  cages,  and  not  in  the  box  cages 
similar  to  those  now  in  use.  The 
Lancashire  breeders  were  wedded  to  the 
open  wire  show  cages,  and  it  was  many 
years  later  that  they  discarded  them  al¬ 
together,  some  years,  even  after  I 
became  known  as  an  All-England  judge. 
Many  hundreds  of  Norwich  have  I 
judged  in  these  cages  at  shows  in  the 
North,  North-West,  and  West  districts 
of  the  county  Palatine.  These  cages 
were  longer  and  broader  than  those  used 
by  Yorkshire  fanciers,  but  were  not  so 
tall.  I  certainly  cannot  claim  for  them 
that  they  were  nice  to  look  upon,  but 
one  advantage  they  certainly  had  over 
the  now  universal  box  cage,  a  judge 
could  see  all  over  a  bird  at  once. 

An  Age  of  Progress. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  style  and  form 
of  their  cages  that  Norwich  breeders  of 
the  North  have  made  progress,  but  also 
in  the  shape  and  form  of  their  birds. 
Prescot  held  the  lead  when  the  big  birds 
were  asked  for,  and  it  has  held  the  lead 
many  a  time  since.  From  the  town, 
famous  for  its  watch  and  electrical 
equipment  works,  have  came  some  of  the 
most  typical  and  high  quality  Norwich 
of  modern  days.  The  men  of  the  North 
went  too  far  in  their  craze  for  large  birds, 
and  a  reaction  set  in  amongst  the  men 
of  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  South. 
Agitation  in  the  papers  of  the  time  led 
to  the  calling  together  of  the  famous 
Conference  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1890.  At  that  historical  gathering  it 
was  said  300  or  400  breeders  were  pre¬ 
sent,  the  majority  coming  from  the  city 


of  Norwich,  although  other  parts  of  the 
country  sent  a  fairly  large  number,  and 
the  result  was  that  a  new  standard  was 
decided  upon. 

Type ,  the  Battle  Cry. 

Henceforth,  it  was  decided,  the  birds 
were  to  be  judged  more  for  type,  and  the 
length  was  limited  to  6*4  in.,  so  as  to 
shut  out  the  long-sided  birds,  whose 
over-hanging  eyebrows  and  shaggy 
thighs  gave  evidence  of  crest  blood 
running  in  their  veins.  Type !  This 
was  the  battle  cry,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  has  more  and  more  attention  been 
given  to  type,  thanks  in  very  great 
measure  to  the  action  of  the  Norwich 
Plainhead  Club,  which  was  formed 
in  1897,  principally  because  of  the  type 
question,  and  whose  efforts  of  recent 
years  have  been  backed  up  by  those  of 
the  Scottish  Norwich  Plainhead  Club, 
the  Northern  and  Border  Counties  Nor¬ 
wich  Club,  and  the  Southern  Norwich 
Plainhead  Club,  each  of  which  have  a 
strong  virile  membership,  and  are 
yearly  becoming  stronger  and  stronger. 

Evolution. 

Evolution  is,  we  are  told,  continually 
going  on  in  the  world  around  us.  There 
is  no  standing  still.  New  types  and 
forms  are  being  evolved  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  when  one  looks  back  to  the 
early  eighties  we  see  many  changes  in 
the  Norwich  fancy.  At  that  time  Nor¬ 
wich  was  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
Canary  named  after  it,  the  breed  having 
been  evolved,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
by  the  men  of  Norwich,  from  the  now  al¬ 
most  extinct,  London  fancy,  and  the 
Lizard.  After  Norwich  came  North¬ 
ampton,  Coventry,  Nottingham,  and 
Plymouth  as  great  breeding  centres. 
Now  all  this  is  altered,  and  the  Norwich 
Plainhead  has  become  more  universally 
popular,  and  one  finds  knots  of  breeders 
scattered  all  over  the  kingdom. .  The 
City  of  Norwich 'no  longer  leads  in  the 
production  of  high-class  exhibition  birds, 
even  though  it  does  in  mere  numbers. 
It  has  had  to  strike  its  flag  to  the  men 
of  Lancashire. 


Birds  of 
Passage. 
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The  North  Holds  Sway. 

At  the  present  time  I  should  say  more 
exhibition  Norwich  are  produced  in  the 
land  of  the  Red  Rose  than  in  any  other 
district  in  England.  Northampton  and 
Coventry  have  fallen  from  their  hi^h 
estate,  and,  although  many  good  Nor¬ 
wich  are  still  bred  within  their  boun¬ 
daries,  breeders  of  other  districts  do  not 
now  make  yearly  pilgrimages  to  the 


towns  of  leather  and  cycles  as  they  used 
to  do,  in  search  of  first-class  birds  for 
the  show  bench.  The  days  of  Thomp¬ 
son,  Howe  and  Robinson,  Adams  and 
Athersuch,  Curzons,  Gayton,  Cox, 
Mason,  Martin,  Anderton,  Webb,  Mus- 
cutt,  etc.  Nottingham  and  its  suburbs, 
and  Plymouth  have  maintained  their 
positions,  and  now,  as  then,  some  of 
the  best  in  the  land  annually  hail  there¬ 
from. 


Birds  of  Passage. 


When  autumn  paints  the  woodland  trees 
In  russet,  red,  and  yellow, 

And  chilly  blows  the  evening  breeze, 
O’er  orchards  ripe  and  mellow; 
Then  is  the  time  to  bid  farewell, 

With  many  a  sigh  of  sorrow, 

To  little  friends  that  with  us  dwell, 

But  leave  us  on  the  morrow. 


The  Turtle  Dove  and  Swift  are  gone; 

The  Warblers  soon  must  follow; 
And  then  will  linger,  all  alone, 

The  last  remaining  Swallow. 

No  longer  will  fhe  Whitethroat  scold, 
Along  the  hedges  flitting; 

No  more  we  see  the  Shrike  so  bold 
Upon  the  fence-top  sitting. 

With  every  gust  of  wind  that  blows, 
The  red  leaves  whirl  and  patter; 

And  every  late  autumnal  rose 
Her  petals  soon  must  scatter. 


At  eventide,  the  dews  lie  deep, 

On  field  and  pasture  gleaming  ; 

At  dawn,  the  mists  are  still  asleep. 
Upon  the  hilltops  dreaming. 

Ye  seek  a  warmer  clime  than  ours, 

Ye  birds  of  sunny  weather; 

Ye  go  where  winter  has  its  flowers. 

And  green  trees  blown  together. 

But  we  shall  miss  you  sorely  here, 

In  woodland,  copse,  and  dingle, 

Where  in  the  springtime  of  the  year 
Your  voices  used  to  mingle. 

Farewell!  ye  birds  of  summer  days, 
And  may  good  luck  attend  you ! 

Here  lies  the  parting  of  the  ways — 

May  fortune  fair  befriend  you ! 

And  when  grim  Winter’s  reign  is  o’er, 
And  Spring  goes  forth  to  meet  you 

You’ll  come  back  to  our  island  shore, 
Where  welcome  warm  will  greet  you. 

Ida  Norman. 
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Mystery  of  Flight. 


What  bearing,  if  any,  does  the 
mysterious  principal  of  bird-flight  have 
upon  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation? 
Will  the  solution  of  that  problem  be 
found  when  the  mystery  of  bird-flight  is 
a  mystery  no  longer?  Both  questions 
are  discussed  in  a  most  interesting 
fashion  by  Mr.  Harold  Bolce,  in  a  con¬ 
temporary,  whose  investigations  into  the 
physics  of  bird-flight  have  attracted  the 
respectful  attention  of  aeronauts 
throughout  the  world : — “  The  one  fact 
in  regard  to  the  flight  of  birds  that  has 
struggled  for  recognition  is  that  these 
creatures  are  not  buoyant.  Alive  they 
weigh  practically  the  same  as  when  dead. 
Shot  in  mid-air  they  fall  like  meteors. 
A  bird  is  not  a  balloon.  This  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  that  all  winged 
creatures  are  heavier  than  the  bulk  of 
the  air  they  displace  has  vast  significance 
for  aeronauts.  Reasoning  from  the 
Nubian  Vulture,  which,  weighing  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  pounds,  moves 
majestically  in  its  course  undisturbed  by 
tempests,  advanced  students  of  aerial 
navigation  predict  that  an  aeroplane 
weighing  ten  times  as  much  as  a  vulture 
will  ultimately  move  through  the  air  with 
even  greater  security  and  steadiness.” 

Many  Theories. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced, 
and  many  explanations  offered  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  secret  of  the  bird’s  flight. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  “  hollow-bone 
and  air-sac  ”  theory,  which  maintains 
that  as  the  temperature  of  birds  is  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  creature,  this  net¬ 
work  of  air-chambers,  becoming  filled 
with  air  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  enables  the  bird  to  rise. 
Another  explanation  of  bird-flight  that 
occurs  to  the  casual  observer,  is  that 
winged  creatures  fly  by  flapping  their 
wings.  But  all  birds  do  not  do  so.  In 
fact,  the  birds  that  fly  the  best  and  most 
fearlessly  can  proceed  for  hours,  and 
sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  without 
making  the  slightest  perceptible  move¬ 
ment  of  their  wings. 


Contradictory  Theories. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  theory  in 
explanation  of  flight  on  motionless  wings 
is  that  the  birds  take  advantage  of  air 
currents.  But  how  does  this  work  out 
in  actual  practice  ?  Whilst  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  Albatross  needs  an  unfailing 
breeze  to  enable  it  to  sail,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Man-o’-war  Bird  can  rise 
in  the  calm,  and  can  sail  without  move¬ 
ment  of  its  wings : — “  This  theory  of 
necessary  air-currents  may  have  been  as 
serious  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
aeronautics  as  has  been  the  fallacy  that, 
in  order  to  sail,  a  ship  must  be  lighter 
than  air.  But  the  fact  that  there  is 
among  the  myriad  of  bird  species  a 
number  that  wing  their  way  without 
effort  in  either  calm  or  storm,  some  of 
them  sailing  on  motionless  pinions, 
furnishes  the  hope  and  possibility  that 
man  may  also  become  absolute  master 
of  the  air.  The  air-ship  may  some  time 
be  as  indifferent  to  wind  as  is  an  ocean 
liner.” 

Running  or  Teaping. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  theory  that  the 
secret  of  flight  lies  in  preliminary 
momentum  gained  by  running  or  leap¬ 
ing  from  a  height.  Here,  again,  how¬ 
ever,  says  Mr.  Bolce — “We  are  faced 
with  a  mass  of  contradictions,  though 
the  law  of  initial  energy  has  been  utilised 
to  great  advantage  in  experiments  with 
aeroplanes.  But  that  all  airships  of  the 
future  must  invoke  this  law  and  be  shot 
out  of  aerial  harbours  on  head-long 
voyages  is  by  no  means  evident. 
It  is  likely  that  the  bird’s  superb  ease 
and  grace  in  the  air  are  due  to  its  ability 
to  maintain  absolute  balance,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  bird  is  provided  with  a 
most  sensitive  equipment,  made  up  of 
nerves  and  mysterious  air-ducts ;  many 
of  the  wing  feathers,  perhaps,  acting  as 
sentinels,  warning  instantly  of  the 
slightest  approach  of  shifting  currents.” 
If  this  really  be  the  case,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  any  mere  human  contrivance 
for  aerial  flight  can  ever  be  more  than 
partially  successful. 
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The  Yorkshire  Canary. 

By  H,  W.  BATTYE 


The  following  is  the  opening  chapter 
of  Mr.  Battye’s  new  book,  “  V  orkshire 
Canaries,”  and  its  perusal  will,  we  think^ 
cause  readers  of  the  Bird  Worxi> 
Magazine  to  seek  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  most  practical  and  in¬ 
teresting  works  ever  published  on  any 
one  breed  of  Canary. — Ed.  “B.W.” 

In  the  writing  of  this  work  on  the  York¬ 
shire  Canary,  I  shall  endeavour  to  in¬ 
terest  and  instruct,  within  the  limits  of 
my  knowledge,  the  younger  generation 
of  fanciers.  Whilst  claiming  to  have 
had  an  active  and  fairly  lengthy  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  variety  of  the  Canary 
family,  I  have  no  desire  to  be  considered 
more  of  an  authority  than  the  average 
intelligent  breeder  of  the  Yorkshire  bird. 
But  still,  by  the  many  opportunities  of 
gaining  knowledge  and  experience  that 
have  fallen  to  my  lot  in  the  various  posi¬ 
tions  I  have  occupied  in  my  own  local 
Society,  in  specialist  clubs,  in  the  more 
public  position  of  reporter  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  in  the  still  more  public 
and  responsible  position  of  judge,  I 
should  be  able  to  be  of  some  service, 
if  not  to  the  experienced  fancier,  at  any 
rate  to  the  young  beginner  or  novice. 
Whilst  there  is  not  much  that  is  new 
to  lay  before  the  Fancy,  there  is  bound 
to  be  repetition  of  what  has  previously 
been  written,  yet  I  cannot  see  how  this 
is  to  be  avoided,  as  for  a  number  of 
years  I  have  been  occasionally  writing 
my  experiences  for  the  Fancy  at  large, 
and  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  1 
have  already  made  public  in  the  way  of 
papers  given  before  various  societies  and 
articles  in  Cage  Birds.  Moreover,  I 
cannot  claim  to  be  a  clever  or  skilful 
writer,  and  am  not  what  is  considered 
an  educated  man,  and  I  fully  recognise 
my  weakness  from  a  literary  point  of 
view.  I,  therefore,  crave  the  indulgence 
of  my  readers  for  any  shortcomings  of 
that  character,  and  ask  them  to  credit 


me  with  the  will  for  the  deed,  in  that 
if  I  was  as  able  as  willing  this  would  be 
as  near  perfection  as  possible.  In  this 
chapter  I  purpose  giving  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Yorkshire 
bird,  so  far  as  my  own  personal  re¬ 
collection  goes.  I  may  deal  more  fully 
with  the  question  of  the  various  crosses 
further  on  in  the  book. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Century  Ago. 

We  are  told  by  writers  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
differ  from  them  on  this  point,  that  the 
Yorkshire  Canary  was  the  joint  product 
in  the  main  of  the  Lancashire  Plainhead 
crossed  with  other  varieties.  In  some 
cases  the  Belgian,  in  others  the  Cin¬ 
namon,  and  in  some  instances  the  Nor¬ 
wich  type  of  Canary  was  used  with  the 
Lancashire,  just  as  individual  fancy 
dictated,  and  all  these  crosses  in  the 
first  instance  produced  faulty  birds,  the 
Belgian  leaving  traces  of  too  much 
prominence  of  shoulder,  thinness  in 
neck,  and  stiltiness  of  leg.  While 
breeders  were  able  by  this  cross  to  ob¬ 
tain  style,  carriage  of  wings  and  tail, 
along  with  slimness  of  waist  and  body, 
yet  until  the  negative  or  bad  points 
were  bred  out,  the  produce  of  this  cross, 
though  graceful  and  very  smart  and 
stylish,  were  not  sufficiently  straight  to 
be  considered  typical  Yorkshires.  The 
Lancashire  Canary,  too,  had  its  faults, 
seeing  that  though  a  much  straighter 
bird  there  were,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
as  many  or  more  faults  on  its  side  as  the 
Belgian,  viz.,  coarse  head,  heavy  eye¬ 
lash,  or  browing,  thick  bulky  neck, 
strong  thick  legs,  and  bad  wing  carriage, 
as  well  as  a  superabundance  of  long  and 
rather  coarse  feather,  which  resulted  in 
frilled  chests  and  feathery  thighs.  These 
faults  being  so  pronounced  that  the 
crossing  with  other  varieties  named  failed 
to  counteract  them,  and  the  result  was 
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that  during  the  decade,  say,  from  1882 
to  1892,  far  too  many  big  cross-winged, 
long-feathered  birds  with  broad,  coarse 
heads  and  thick  bulky  necks  were  seen 
in  the  prize  lists  at  our  shows,  and  much 
dissatisfaction  among  the  fanciers  of  this 
variety  was  expressed,  especially  towards 
the  close  of  that  decade.  Previous  to 
that  time  old  fanciers  had  been  at  the 
other  extreme,  and  used  to  talk  about 
Yorkshires  that  were  able  to  pass 
through  an  ordinary  wedding  ring, 
though  I  never  saw  one  that  looked  like 
doing  so.  Many  of  them  were  very  slim 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  perhaps 
preferable  to  the  strong  built,  heavy 
feathered,  half-bred  Lancashire  with  its 
crossed  wings  and  plain,  ordinary  car¬ 
riage  of  body,  type  or  shape  and  posi¬ 
tion  being  acknowledged  as  the  leading 
points  of  merit  in  an  exhibition  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Yorkshire  bird.  Crossing 
with  the  Plainhead  Norwich  of  that  date 
could  not  fail  to  detract  from  the  bird’s 
merits  in  these  essential  points  of  shape 
and  position,  and  did  not  assist  in  over¬ 
coming  the  heavy  build  and  plain, 
straight  lines  of  the  Lancashire,  but 
rather  emphasised  these  very  points  by 
giving  additional  stoutness  of  body. 
The  Norwich-cum-Yorkshire  bred  birds 
though,  were  at  the  same  time  a  decided 
improvement  in  regard  to  quality  and 
silkiness  of  feather  as  well  as  enhancing 
the  colour  of  the  offspring,  but,  taking 
both  the  good  and  the  bad  points  of  this 
cross,  and  weighing  both  impartially,  I 
should  not  consider  the  Lancashire  and 
Norwich  cross  a  success.  At  any  rate, 
as  regards  producing  a  bird  of  the  re¬ 
quired  shape  and  position. 

The  Old-Time  Cinnamon  Mark. 

Twenty  years  ago  one  occasionally 
came  across  a  Cinnamon  Marked  York¬ 
shire,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  these 
birds  were  at  that  time  mostly  bred  from 
a  self  Cinnamon  cock  and  a  Clear  or 
Ticked  Yorkshire  hen.  Here  was  a  much 
better  opportunity  to  produce  birds  of 
the  required  shape  than  with  the  Nor¬ 
wich  cross,  seeing  that  at  the  time  named 
many  self  Cinnamons  of  Yorkshire  type 
were  bred  and  exhibited  in  the  same 
classes  as  the  self  Cinnamons  of  the 


Norwich  type,  the  Cinnamon  at  that  time 
having  no  recognised  type.  I  well  re¬ 
member  that  when  calculating  the  stage- 
room  at  our  own  show  in  the  early 
eighties  for  this  particular  section,  we 
usually  allowed  room  for  half-open  wire 
cages  and  half-box  cages.  This  the 
Cinnamon  marked  variety  of  the  York¬ 
shire  Canary,  I  as  a  fancier,  greatly  ad¬ 
mired,  and  still  take  a  deep  interest  in, 
and  may  say  without  egotism  that  I  have 
done  some  little  towards  making  known 
its  usefulness  in  the  breeding-room,  and 
have  assisted  in  other  ways  to  its  gain¬ 
ing  its  present  popularity.  Though  the 
above  was  most  probably  the  way  the 
bulk  of  them  were  bred  at  that  time, 
many  of  them  were  lacking  in  type  and 
style,  and  as  no  classification  was  pro¬ 
vided,  and  no  type  was  insisted  upon, 
the  birds  had  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
A.O.V.  class,  and  were  judged  more  for 
markings  and  quality  than  for  type. 
For  some  years  the  Cinnamon  Marked 
Yorkshires  were  in  very  few  hands,  and 
competition  was  limited.  Here  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Union  of  Ornithological 
Societies  in  Yorkshire  was  in  evidence. 
The  Union  took  these  birds  up  and  de¬ 
cided  that  classes  should  be  provided 
at  Union  shows  for  Cinnamon  Marks, 
but  stipulated  that  they  should  be  Cinna¬ 
mon  Marked  Yorkshires,  and  be  judged 
by  their  standard  for  this  variety  of  the 
Yorkshire  Canary.  This  was  a  wise 
step,  for  while  not  creating  a  new  variety, 
they  gave  an  impetus  to  a  variety  that 
was  in  danger  of  being  extinguished  for 
lack  of  support  and  encouragement. 
From  that  time  the  bird  has  multiplied. 
Breeders  became  interested  in  producing 
them,  and  at  the  present  day  they  are 
greatly  admired  by  many  of  the  visitors 
at  our  shows.  They  are  gradually  over¬ 
hauling  their  dark-eyed  brethren,  the 
Yorkshire  proper,  in  the  matter  of  type, 
style,  and  position,  and  the  Clears  from 
this  variety  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  improved  quality  of  feather  shown  in 
late  years  in  the  ordinary  Yorkshire. 
This,  many  practical  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  will  readily  admit,  whilst  the 
artistic  loveliness  of  a  well-marked, 
typical  specimen  of  the  Cinnamon 
Marked*  Yorkshire  appeals  to  all  who 
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are  able  to  appreciate  its  beautiful  mark¬ 
ings  and  splendid  shape  along  with  fine 
quality  of  feather.  Classes  for  Cinna¬ 
mon  Marked  Yorkshires  were  first  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Company’s 
30th  Annual  Exhibition,  held  Feb¬ 
ruary  11  to  15,  1893,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Yorkshire  Union.  Pre¬ 
viously  one  class  was  provided  for  Varie¬ 
gated  Cinnamons,  any  variety. 

Yorkshire  Greens  in  the  Making. 

The  Green  Yorkshire  of  twenty  years 
ago,  was,  to  my  mind,  quite  as  hand¬ 
some  and  as  pure  and  rich  in  colour 
as  the  bulk  of  the  present  day  birds,  the 
Yellow  Green's  brilliant  and  lustrous 
colour  not  being  mixed  at  that  time  so 
frequently  with  Cinnamon  blood  as  it 
has  been  since.  The  crossing  of  the 
pure  Green  Canary  with  self  or  Cinnamon 
variegated  birds,  which  was  practised 
rather  extensively  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  decide  1 
mistake,  and  without  doubt  this  injured 
the  Green  Canary  so  far  as  purity  of 
colour  was  concerned.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  crossing  of  Green  with  Cinnamon  or 
Cinnamon  with  Green,  so  far  as  my 
own  practical  experience  has  gone,  has 
in  most  cases,  resulted  in  a  loss  as  re¬ 
gards  soundness  and  purity  of  colour 
in  seifs  as  well  as  in  the  markings  of 
Green  or  Cinnamon  marked  birds.  The 
Greens  are  dull  and  smutty  in  colour, 
especially  in  the  Buffs,  and  the  Cinna¬ 
mons  from  the  same  cross  are  “  brassy  ” 
in  Yellows  and  dirty-looking  drab  in  the 
Buffs.  This  has  been  my  experience,  and 
I  have  known  others  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  at  same  results.  Take  the  Green 
Marked  Yorkshire,  many  of  these  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  Cinnamon  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  the  markings  in  many 
cases  are  of  a  grey  cast,  some  being  be¬ 
tween  a  shade  of  Green  and  Cinnamon. 
The  same  remarks  in  some  instances 
will  apply  to  the  Cinnamon  Marks 
Some  of  these  by  having  been  crossed 
with  Green  Marked  birds  (in  an  en¬ 
deavour  in  most  cases  to  improve  their 
type)  are  nearly  what  may  be  termed 
half-green  and  half -cinnamon  in  their 
markings.  These  points  will,  in  the 
near  future,  have  to  be  considered,  and 


if  some  who  may  doubt  the  above  state¬ 
ments  will  observe  the  difference  in  the 
colour  of  a  good  many  of  our  self- 
coloured  Cinnamons  and  Greens  and 
the  markings  on  Green  and  Cinna¬ 
mon  Marked  Yorkshires,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  convincing  them  that  there"  are 
some  grounds  for  the  statement  that 
seldom  does  the  crossing  of  Cinnamon 
and  Green  improve  the  colour  of  either, 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  the 
means  of  injuring  that  colour.  Another 
thing  that  may  have  done  something  to¬ 
wards  spoiling  a  goodly  number  of 
Greens  is  the  class  for  pied  and  broken 
Greens. 

Foul  Greens  on  the  Show  Bench. 

Much  may  be  said  by  the  breeders  in 
favour  of  these  classes  as  being  an  outlet 
for  birds  that  are  not  perfect  as  self- 
coloured  birds,  and  this  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  is,  the  reason  which  causes  some 
to  stick  to  the  variety  when  otherwise 
they  might  drop  it  for  some  other  variety, 
or  perhaps  leave  the  Fancy  altogether. 
But  these  classes  may  also  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  breeders  to  be  more 
careless  in  their  mating,  and  instead  of 
their  sole  aim  being  to  breed  sound,  self- 
coloured  Green  birds,  which  should  be 
the  ambition  of  all  Green  breeders,  they, 
instead  of  discarding  birds  with  white 
feathers  in  wings  and  tail  and  those  with 
light  throats  and  vents,  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances  keep  and  breed  with  them  know¬ 
ing  that  there  is  the  chance  of  exhibiting 
them  in  these  broken  and  pied  classes, 
and  though  I  can  hardly  expect  these 
classes  will  be  dispensed  with,  it  is,  only 
right  to  say  that  more  encouragement 
might  be  given  to  the  self-coloured  or 
Green  bird  proper,  and  less  to  what  can 
only  be  considered  as  wasters,  the  same 
as  pied  or  broken  Cinnamons.  I  never 
believe  in  offering  any  inducement  to 
breed  something  we  do  not  want,  and 
the  man  who  sets  out  to  breed  Green 
Yorkshires  should  not  want  to  breed  any¬ 
thing  but  self-coloured  birds.  In  spite 
of  these  drawbacks  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  only  imaginary  on  my  part,  the  Green 
Yorkshire  has  made  great  progress  as  a 
Yorkshire,  and  is  much  better  understood 
and  far  more  popular  than  formerly,  and 
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its  value  as  one  of  the  fountains  for 
colour  breeding  is  more  appreciated. 
For  this  much  credit  is  due  to  the  Green 
Canary  Club. 

A  Lost  Breed. 

The  evenly-marked  Yorkshire  is  the 
only  variety  of  the  Yorkshire  Canary 
that  has  lost  ground  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  This  to  some  may  seem 
strange,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  the  most 
handsome  and  captivating  of  all  the 
varieties  of  our  handsome  Yorkshire 
birds.  Very  seldom  at  the  present  day 
do  we  see  a  schedule  where  they  can  be 
exhibited  except  in  the  A.O.V.  class, 
and  only  occasionally  do  we  see  a  really 
good  specimen  there.  Amongst  the 


reasons  for  their  decadence  is  no  doubt 
the  necessity  of  their  having  in  very  many 
cases,  in  fact,  nearly  all,  to  be  dressed 
or  faked  in  order  to  win.  The  detection 
of  these  practices  of  the  fine  art  of  trim¬ 
ming  and  the  severity  of  punishment, 
when  caught,  deter  many  from  exhibit¬ 
ing,  but  the  temptation  is  great  when 
you  have  a  bird  with  a  pair  of  grand 
wings,  one  eye  perfect,  and  the  other 
nearly  so,  and  capable  of  being  made  so. 
Another  reason  is  the  much  better  chance 
there  is  now  of  exhibiting  faulty  even- 
marked  birds  in  the  unevenly-marked 
classes,  these  classes  having  advanced 
as  the  evenly-marked  classes  have  fallen 
away,  and  this  has  certainly  had  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  evenly-marked  Yorkshires’ 
decreasing  numbers. 


The  Bird  o’  Circle. 

Scotland’s  great  favourite. 
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TKe  W irvdKover’s  Year. 

By  G,  H«  LEW  IN, 


Quicksight,  the  Windhover,  is  hunt¬ 
ing  over  a  field  of  early  cut  clover, 
watching  for  mice  to  take  to  his  hungry 
nestlings,  so  let  us  watch  him  for  a 
little;  there  he  is  in  the  air,  motionless, 
except  for  his  quivering  wings  which, 
with  his  outspread  tail,  support  him, 
while  he  watches  keenly  for  his  prey 
below.  Soon  he  sights  a  mouse  on  a 
bare  spot  of  ground,  and  partly  closing 
his  wings  drops  suddenly  some  fifty  feet 
only  to  spread  them  again  as  the  mouse 
runs  under  a  bunch  of  grass.  He 
steadies  himself  for  a  moment,  and  as 
the  mouse  runs  out  of  cover  closes  his 
wings  once  more,  and,  dropping  like  a 
stone  until  almost  touching  the  earth, 
when  he  opens  his  wings  just  as  he 
catches  the  mouse  in  his  claws,  and  with 
his  prey  securely  held,  rises  in  the  air 
again  and  sails  away  to  where  the 
youngsters  are  in  their  nest,  which  is  built 
in  an  old  elm,  one  of  an  avenue  of  giant 
trees  where  Quicksight  himself  was 
born.  His  father  would  not  have  allowed 
him  to  stay  there,  but  that  he  was  shot 
by  the  keeper  with  all  the  family  the 
year  before,  Quicksight  being  the  only 
one  to  escape.  Fortunately  he  had  al¬ 
ready  received  a  few  lessons  from  his 
parents  in  catching  prey,  but  at  first  it 
was  hard  work,  for  he  had  to  find  out 
the  tricks  for  himself,  and  so  had  to  live 
on  a  poor  fare  almost  entirely  of  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  beetles,  until  he  had  found 
by  hard  experience  how  to  pick  up  a 
mouse  and  to  catch  an  occasional  bird, 
but  he  soon  learnt,  and  before  the  winter 
came  he  was  well  able  to  hold  his  own  in 
the  world. 

He  Takes  His  Father's  Possessions. 

He  took  up  the  old  hunting  ground 
which  his  parents  had  held  before  him, 


and  helped  the  farmers  by  keeping  down 
mice  and  beetles,  until  the  cold  of 
winter  coming,  drove  them  more  and 
more  underground,  and  so  out  of  his 
sight,  and  he  had  to  depend  on  an  occa¬ 
sional  bird  and  any  of  the  more  hardy 
insects  that  came  his  way ;  but  life,  on 
the  whole,  was  very  pleasant,  and  would 
have  been  almost  perfect,  for  Quick¬ 
sight  was  of  a  stout  race,  but  for  his 
one  great  enemy,  the  man  with  a  gun. 
He  had  always  managed  to  keep  a  good 
distance  away  from  anyone  whom  he 
thought  had  one  of  those  terrible  fire- 
spouts,  which  had  killed  his  family,  but 
one  day  as  he  was  hovering  rather  near 
to  some  bushes,  he  felt  something  hot 
touch  his  side,  and  some  of  his  tail 
feathers  seemed  knocked  into  the  air ;  at 
the  same  moment  a  flash  of  flame  and 
a  loud  noise  from  the  bush  told  him 
that  he  had  only  just  escaped  his  death. 
As  he  darted  away  he  saw  a  man  get  up 
from  the  bush  and  walk  across  to  pick 
up  some  of  the  feathers  which  were  float¬ 
ing  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  same  man 
he  had  once  seen  looking  at  the  row  of 
dead  birds  tied  to  a  tree  branch  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood,  and  amongst 
whom  had  been  his  own  parents. 

Winter  Shelter . 

During  the  rough  days  of  the  winter, 
Quicksight  would  often  sit  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  cornstacks  in  the 
fields  and  watch  his  opportunity  of  catch¬ 
ing  anything  that  came  his  way;  some¬ 
times  he  was  mobbed  by  flocks  of 
Sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  and 
once  he  was  so  bothered  that  he  turned 
fiercely  upon  his  assailants  and  catch¬ 
ing  one  of  them  in  his  claws  flew  swiftly 
away  to  make  a  meal  of  it  at  his  leisure ; 
sometimes  when  on  the  outer  but  in- 
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visible  boundary  of  his  hunting  grounds 
he  met  other  Kestrels,  but  had  but  little 
to  do  with  them  except  to  warn  them  off 
when  they  approached  too  far  into  his 
domain. 

An  Aerial  Battle. 

Once  he  had  caught  and  killed  a  rat, 
and  was  intent  upon  having  a  good  meal, 
when  another  Kestrel  came  along,  and 
stopping  at  Quicksight  struck  at  him 
and  tried  to  get  the  rat  away,  but  Quick- 
sight  darted  upwards,  and  there  was  a 
battle  royal  in  the  air  between  the  two 
birds,  their  strong  wings  beating  quickly 
and  strongly  as  they  twisted  and  cut 
through  the  air,  each  hoping  to  strike 
the  other  fairly  and  strongly  from  above, 
but  each  too  quick  to  be  caught;  for 
some  minutes  the  struggle  went  on,  and 
many  feathers  were  lost  until  Quicksight 
managed  to  hustle  the  newcomer  so  much 
that  he  flew  hastily  away,  and  Quicksight 
could  resume  his  interrupted  meal. 

Takes  Toll  of  the  Sportsmen. 

Just  before  Christmas  time,  when  tl\e 
days  were  shortest,  there  was  a  great  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  woods  and  thickets  near 
Quicksight’s  haunts,  many  men  were 
beating  the  woodlands,  and  as  the  birds 
flew  away  from  the  advancing  enemies 
the  dreaded  noise  of  many  guns  was 
heard,  and  as  this  was  going  on  during 
alipost  all  the  time  of  daylight  for  three 
whole  days,  Quicksight  was  much  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  last  day  when  the  beating 
began,  he  was  between  the  beaters  and 
the  guns,  and  so  flew  off  at  a  great  pace 
to  get  clear  of  the  men  he  could  see,  but 
to  his  surprise  he  was  not  shot  at,  and 
got  away  unscathed,  to  his  great  relief, 
for  he  was  sadly  frightened.  The  next 
day  there  was  no  shooting,  and  as  he 
was  somewhat  nervously  quartering  his 
ground  for  prey,  he  saw  a  wounded 
Partridge  in  the  grass,  and  swooping 
down  soon  killed  it  and  had  a  sumptuous 
meal.  He  had  not  left  it  long  before 
two  Carrion  Crows  appeared,  who  took 
possession  of  the  remains  of  the  small 
carcase  and  fell  too  upon  their  easily- 
gotten  food. 

Spring  and  Love. 

Soon  after  the  coming  in  of  the  New 


Year  the  weather  broke,  and  very  little 
more  frost  or  snow  appeared ;  spring 
opened  early  and  bright,  and  Quick- 
sight’s  life  was  easier  until  the  winter 
came  round  again.  With  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  days  and  growing  power  of 
the  sun,  Quicksight  wanders  further 
afield,  and  has  some  trouble  to  escape 
fights  with  other  Hawks  over  whose 
domain  he  trespasses.  One  afternoon 
after  he  had  caught  and  eaten  his  prey, 
he  was  sitting  in  an  ash  tree  by  the  side 
of  a  country  lane  when  he  saw  another 
Hawk  coming  across  the  field  towards 
the  tree  he  was  in ;  he  expected  a  fight, 
and  got  ready,  but  the  bird  called  out  a 
clear,  shrill  cry  of  “  pri,  pri,”  and 
Quicksight  answered  back  almost  un¬ 
consciously,  as  the  bird  drew  near. 

Courting  Days. 

The  newcomer,  which  was  a  fine  hen 
bird,  was  considerably  larger  than 
Quicksight,  as  all  the  wives  of  the 
Hawks  are  larger  than  their  husbands, 
but  Quicksight  was  attracted  by  her  cry 
and  fine  plumage,  and  there  was  no  fight, 
although  there  was  a  pretence  of  one  for 
a  few  moments.  Quicksight  and  the 
newcomer,  whose  name  was  Sharpclaw, 
hunted  together  for  a  few  days,  and 
Quicksight  was  persuaded  to  stay  with 
Sharpclaw,  so  that  they  could  hunt  to¬ 
gether  in  the  country  where  she  lived. 
As  the  spring  advanced,  they  both  felt 
a  strange  and  unknown  call  come  to 
them  which  they  did  not  at  first  under¬ 
stand,  and  could  not  satisfy,  but  one 
day  Sharpclaw  found  an  old  Crow’s 
nest  in  the  strong  branch  of  an  elm,  and 
showing  it  to  Quicksight,  they  com¬ 
menced  to  overhaul  and  repair  it,  re¬ 
lining  it  and  making  it  quite  sound  and 
good  again. 

Bearing  a  Family. 

Soon  Sharpclaw  laid  five  beautiful 
eggs,  blotched  and  covered  so  thickly 
with  blood-red  markings  that  they  look 
almost  red  all  over;  she  sat  faithfully 
upon  them,  only  leaving  the  nest  in  the 
early  morning  to  drink  and  to  take  food 
from  Quicksight,  when  he  brought  to  her 
his  captures.  lie  utters  his  shrill  cry 
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as  he  brings  it  home,  to  let  her  know  he 
has  prey  for  her.  When  the  young  ones 
hatch,  they  are  fed  on  worms  and  insects 
until  the  white  down  has  gone  and  their 
chestnut-brown  feathers  appear ;  after 
which  Quicksight  brings  small  lizards 
and  mice  for  them  to  learn  to  eat;  at 
first  he  has  to  pull  them  to  pieces,  but 
as  they  grow  he  lets  them  do  that  for 
themselves. 

One  day  a  boy  came  along  and  seeing 
the  nest  climbed  the  tree,  and  to  hi>s 
great  delight  finding  the  young  birds, 
took  two  of  them  and  put  them  in  his 
pockets  and  climbed  down  the  tree  again, 
leaving  Quicksight  very  angry  and  upset 
at  the  loss.  The  other  three  grow 
quickly,  and  one  by  one  they  learn  to 
fly,  and  soon  to  catch  beetles  and  worms. 
One  day  one  of  them  flies  on  to  a 
tempting-looking  stump  of  a  tree,  when 
there  is  a  click,  and  with  a  loud  shriek 
it  find  its  legs  caught,  and  when  it  tries 
to  flutter  away  the  steel  trap  drags  it 


down  and  it  hangs  in  pain,  and  thirsting 
with  fear  and  the  hot  sun  until  death 
comes  to  relieve  it  from  a  slow  and 
horrible  torture.  The  remaining  young¬ 
sters  grow  fast,  until  they  seem  almost 
as  strong  as  their  parents,  Quicksight 
and  Sharpclaw ;  and  when  the  autumn 
comes  they  are  driven  away  to  seek  fresh 
haunts  for  themselves. 

Quicksight  and  Sharpclaw  keep  to 
their  domain  for  several  years  and  escape 
all  the  dangers  of  the  wood  and  field, 
but  at  last,  during  a  breeding  season, 
Sharpclaw  is  shot  whilst  sitting  on  her 
nest  by  a  keeper  who  had  hidden  in  the 
bushes  near.  Quicksight  is  without  a 
mate,  but  the  next  year  he  finds  one, 
and  brings  her  to  fill  Sharpclaw’s  place, 
until  at  last  he  himself  is  caught  by  some 
bird-catchers  in  a  large  net,  as  he 
swooped  upon  a  little  bird  which  was 
pegged  to  the  ground.  They  kill  him 
with  a  stick,  and  poor  Quicksight’s  life 
is  ended. 


Parson  Finches. 


The  Parson  Finch  hails  from  Australia,  and  is  a  most  desirable  and  satisfactory  pet.  It 
can  often  be  induced  to  breed  in  this  country. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Thrush  family.  It  differs  much  from  other  Thrushes  in  colour,  its 
head  being  grey,  its  shoulders  chocolate,  and  its  breast  buff  with  dark  markings.  It  breeds  in 
colonies,  across  the  north  of  Europe,  and  has  much  the  same  winter  limits  as  the  Redwing. 


The  Fieldfare. 
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Tandem:  A  Bit  of  a  Pickle. 

A  Story  for  the  Children, 

By  MISS  H.  B.  RUTT. 


Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a 
naughty  little  boy,  a  very  naughty  little 
boy.  “  Oh !  did  I  hear  someone  say, 

“  How  nice !  I  like  to  read  about 
naughty  boys.”  This  sounds  rather 
shocking,  but  I  think  I  know  what  you 
mean.  You  don’t  like  reading  about 
really  ^^-naughty  boys  who  tell  lies, 
and  cheat,  and  steal,  and  do  all  kinds 
of  mean,  horrid  things.  That  is  not 
pleasant  reading.  But  you  rather  like 
hearing  about  a  mischievous- naughty  boy, 
a  boy  that  is  just  a  little  bit  of  a  pickle. 
Well,  perhaps  I  do  too,  so  I  will  tell 
you  about  “  Tandem,”  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  he  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life, 
neither  did  he  steal  or  cheat. 

A  Very  Red  Race . 

His  father  was  a  fine,  handsome  gentle¬ 
man,  with  a  very  red  face ;  but  this  only 
added  to  his  good  looks,  for  he  was  a 
Goldfinch.  His  name  was  “  Puck,” 
and  he  was  a  very  knowing  bird  indeed. 
Before  he  was  married,  when  he  lived 
alone  in  a  cage,  he  used  to  be  a  per¬ 
forming  bird,  and  draw  up  his  hemp- 
seed.  Some  people  train  their  birds  to 
draw  up  all  their  seed  and  water,  so 
that  they  can  get  neither  food  nor  drink 
without  working  for  it.  But  I  think 
this  is  cruel,  because  perhaps  J:he  bird 
is  not  feeling  quite  the  thing  one  morn¬ 
ing,  and  really  not  fit  for  the  exertion, 
or  perhaps  the  arrangement  has  got  out 
of  order,  and  won’t  run  smoothly.  The 
bird’s  owner  may  be  away  all  day,  and 
the  poor  little  creature,  with  seed  and 
water  in  sight,  may  be  slowly  starving. 

Goldie’s  Bread  and  Butter. 

Canary  and  rape  seed  are  to  a  Gold¬ 
finch  the  same  as  bread  and  butter,  a 
little  meat,  and  rice  or  suet  pudding,  are 
to  a  child,  just  plain,  sufficient  food  for 


a  time,  and  neither  bird  nor  child  need 
grumble  if  nothing  else  were  provided 
for  a  week  or  two.  “  Hempseed  is 
nicer,”  says  Goldie.  “  Fruit,  sweets, 
and  cakes  are  nicer,”  says  the  child. 
Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  no  hardship  for  a 
bird,  nor  would  it  be  for  a  child,  to 
have  to  do  a  little  work  for  such  things. 
When  “  Puck  ”  was  in  a  “  hempy 
humour,”  however,  he  would  get 
through  a  good  deal. 

His  Wife,  “  Biddy .” 

He  was  my  sister’s  bird,  and  in  the 
spring  she  found  him  a  nice  Canary 
named  “  Biddy,”  for  a  wife,  hoping  that 
they  would  build  a  nest,  and  bring  up 
a  family  of  little  Goldfinch-Canaries,  or 
hybrids,  as  they  are  called.  But  she 
had  some  disappointments,  as  most 
people  have  before  a  family  of  these 
charming  birds  rewards  their  efforts, 
because  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Domestic  Troubles. 

Sometimes  the  husband  and  wife 
quarrel.  But  I  am  sure  “  Puck  and 
“  Biddy  ”  did  not  do  this.  Sometimes 
the  hen,  after  sitting  on  the  eggs  for 
a  few  days,  will  suddenly  begin  dash¬ 
ing  about  the  cage  shouting  out,  “  I 
won’t  sit  on  the  horrid  things  any  longer. 
I  am  stiff  and  tired,  and  they  are  very 
lumpy  and  uncomfortable.”  But  I  am 
sure  that  “  Biddy  ”  could  not  have  done 
this,  even  had  she  wished  to,  because 
“  Puck  ”  would  have  put  down  his  foot 
at  once  and  have  said  to  her,  “  Now 
don’t  talk  nonsense,  my  dear,  go  back 
to  the  nest  directly.  You  have  still 
more  than  a  week  to  sit.  If  you  are 
hungry,  I’ll  bring  you  anything  you 
want,  but  you  must  do  your  duty.”  No, 
“  Biddy  ”  behaved  herself  very  well,  so 
it  was  not  that. 
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Care  of  the  Babies. 

Sometimes  the  Goldfinch,  when 
the  little  babies  are  first  hatched, 
can’t  resist  lifting  them  out  of  the 
nest  by  their  scraggy  necks,  and 
throwing  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cage.  But  “  Puck  ”  wouldn’t  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  he  was  not 
that  kind  of  fellow  at  all.  If  he  had 
been,  you  wouldn’t  have  been  reading 
this  story,  for  he  would  have  been  a 
real,  fozd'-naughty  boy,  wouldn’t  he? 
You  would  not  have  liked  to  hear  about 
it,  and  I  should  not  have  liked  to 
tell  you. 

“Tandem,”  and  “ Biddy's ”  Baby. 

No,  I  don’t  know  what  the  reason 
was,  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the 
summer  that  at  length  a  dear  little  bird 
was  hatched,  and  successfully  reared. 
In  about  a  fortnight  there. was  a  good 
deal  of  squeaking  and  fuss,  and  the 
baby  (explaining  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  baby)  jumped  out  of  the  nursery, 
came  downstairs  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
chased  his  daddy  about,  asking  to  be 
fed.  His  father  and  mother  were  de¬ 
lighted,  and  kept  saying  to  each  other, 
“  At  length  we  have  a  child ;  at  length 
we  have  a  dear  little  boy.”  And  that  was 
what  made  my  sister  think  of  naming 
him  “  Tandem,”  which  is  a  Latin  word 
meaning  “at  length.”  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  spoiling  began,  which,  I 
fear,  helped  to  make  him  such  a 
naughty  boy.  He  was  rather  greedy, 
and  if  daddy  said  to  him,  “  No  more, 
*  Tandem,’  you  have  had  enough,”  he 
would  run  crying  to  his  “  mummy,”  and 
she  never  said  “  No,”  so  he  had  his  own 
way  in  everything. 

A  Boy  with  a  Temper. 

When  quite  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  himself,  the  little  bird  was  given  to 
me.  He  had  a  nice  large  cage,  and  he 
used  to  be  outside  the  window  when¬ 
ever  it  was  warm  enough.  He  grew  up 
a  very  handsome  bird,  and  a  splendid 
singer,  but  oh !  such  a  temper !  He 
lived  in  my  room,  and  whenever  I  was 
there  I  would  open  the  cage  door  and 
let  him  out.  Then  he  set  himself  to 


do  all  the  mischief  he  could,  pulling  the 
flowers  out  of  the  vases,  trying  to  make 
holes  in  the  muslin  curtains,  and  so  on. 
He  was  very  active,  and  would  fly  and 
snatch  a  hempseed  from  between  my 
lips  without  perching  on  my  finger  at 
all.  When  I  was  sitting  quietly  read¬ 
ing  he  would  stand  on  my  shoulder,  ex¬ 
pecting  me  to  turn  to  him  instantly  with 
a  hempseed  between  my  lips.  If  I  took 
no  notice  of  him  he  would  nip  my  ear 
so  severely  that  he  really  hurt  me  very 
much.  He  had  no  fear,  and  if  I  drove 
him  angrily  away  he  was  back  the  next 
minute. 

“  Tandem  ”  " was  Obstinate. 

“Tandem’s”  obstinacy  was  some¬ 
thing  wonderful.  He  had  a  foolish  way 
of  standing  on  the  ledge  of  my  book¬ 
case,  so  that  he  could  see  his  reflection 
in  the  glass.  It  was  all  right  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  it  always  ended  in  his 
fighting  what  he  thought  was  an  enemy 
in  the  glass.  If  I  drove  him  away  six 
or  seven  times,  he  would  return  and 
stand  exactly  on  the  same  spot  in 
exactly  the  same  position.  And  if  I 
said,  “  Come  away  at  once,  ‘  Tandem,’ 
when  I  tell  you,”  he  would  look  at  me 
over  his  shoulder,  and  say,  “No,  no, 
no,”  in  a  quiet  determined  voice.  I 
am  afraid  he  was  rather  a  bad -naughty 
boy  then,  for  he  was  dreadfully  dis¬ 
obedient. 

Like  a  Bantam  Cock. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  so,  but 
I  was  really  quite  frightened  of  him 
sometimes ;  he  was  like  a  Bantam  cock. 
When  I  let  him  out  of  his  cage  before 
I  got  up  in  the  morning,  he  would  fly 
to  me  at  once  as  I  lay  on  my  back,  perch 
on  my  chair,  and  take  a  hempseed  from 
my  lips.  But  I  soon  found  out  that 
some  hempseeds,  though  they  look  all 
right,  are  empty,  and  rotten  inside.  I 
couldn’t  see  any  difference  outwardly, 
but  “  Tandem  ”  could,  or  perhaps  he 
could  smell  that  it  was  bad.  On  one 
occasion  I  remembered  I  held  one  in 
my  lips  for  him.  He  would  not  touch 
it,  and  thought  I  was  insulting  him  on 
purpose.  He  pecked  my  nose  furiously, 
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and  he  couldn’t  forget  it  for  ever  so 
long.  I  scarcely  dare  open  my  eyes  for 
fear  he  should  peck  them.  I  drew  the 
sheet  half  over  my  face,  and  he  perched 
on  my  forehead  and  pecked  at  my  nose 
from  there.  T  must  confess  to  you  that 
I  didn’t  like  it  at  all. 

A 1  aught y ,  but  Loveable. 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  naughty  ways 
I  was  very  fond  of  “  Tandem,”  and  was 
extremely  sorry  when  he  came  to  a  sad 
and  sudden  end.  We  were  all  away 
from  home,  and  left  “Tandem”  and  a 
Canary  in  charge  of  the  servants.  Their 
cages  stood  side  by  side  in  a  sunny 
window,  and  they  were  well  looked 
after.  But  they  were  jealous  of  each 
other’s  singing.  One  fine  day  they 
were  making  a  tremendous  noise,  shout¬ 
ing  out  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices  to 
each  other,  “  I  can  sing  the  loudest ! 
I  can  sing  the  loudest !  ”  I  have  heard 
other  boys  sometimes  boasting  in  this 
silly  way  one  against  each  other,  haven’t 
you?  Well,  after  a  time  there  was  a 
sudden  silence,  and  “  Tandem  ”  was 


found  lying  at  the  bottom  of  his  cage 
quite  dead,  the  Canary  much  agitated, 
sorry  when  it  was  too  late,  for  his  share 
in  the  catastrophe.  I  suppose  the  poor 
little  fellow  had  broken  something  in  his 
throat. 

Birds  and  Insects. 

The  rarity  of  insects,  this  season,  has 
been  repeatedly  spoken  of  here.  Now 
many  species  of  birds  would  suffer 
grievously  on  this  account,  if  they  had 
not  the  field  and  garden  crops  to  resort 
to.  This  they  have;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  destruction  of  corn  by  birds 
of  one  kind  and  another  is,  this  season, 
exceptionally  great.  It  is  well  known 
that  Starlings,  for  example,  when  they 
cannot  get  insects  and  snails,  feed 
ravenously  upon  berries  and  grain.  And 
who  is  to  say  how  much  one.  of  these 
immense  flocks  of  Starlings  might  con¬ 
sume?  Then  the  Rooks!  The  farmers 
of  Northumberland  have  now  reason  to 
repent  that  they  did  not  unite  to  make 
war  upon  the  Rooks  at  nesting  time. 


A  Wonderful  Example  of  Protective  Colouration  of  Eggs. 
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Tke  Raven. 

By  “LICHEN  GREY.” 


The  Corby,  up  in  his  lonely  cliff,  is  crouping,  in 
sorrow,  his  lane ; 

For  his  mate  is  lying  stark  an’  stiff,  doon-by,  at 
the  welter-gate  stane  ; 

But  brawly  he  kens  that  he  manna  greet,  fu’  lang 
o’er  his  sorrowfu’  fate, 

But  maun  get  a  new  wife  te  tak’  her  seat  on  the 
eggs,  or  it’s  ower  late  : 

An’  the  morrow’s  morn,  ere  peep  o’  licht,  te  the 
distant  hills  he’ll  ha’  flown, 

An’  be  back  at  his  nest  afore  the  nicht,  wi’  anither 
te  ca’  his  own. 

Corby  is  a  name  commonly  applied 
to  the  Raven  in  North  Britain,  though 
elsewhere,  perhaps,  more  generally 
bestowed  upon  the  Crow ;  and  the  weird 
croaking,  which  constitutes  his  ordinary 
cry,  can  scarcely  be  expressed  better 
than  as  crouping.  The  picture  drawn  in 
the  lines  above  quoted,  is  in  every  respect 
true  to  nature,  for  it  is  marvellous  how 
soon  a  bird,  which  has  been  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  lose  its  mate,  will  find 
another  to  help  carry  on  the  all  im¬ 
portant  duties  of  housekeeping ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  less  interesting  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  newcomer  is  always  ready 
to  take  up  the  work  at  the  point  at  which 
it  was  relinquished  by  his  or  her  pre¬ 
decessor.  I  have  satisfied  myself,  by 
close  observation  on  many  occasions, 
that  a  new  hen  will  incubate  eggs,  which 
she  finds  in  the  nest  on  her  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  it,  as  assiduously  as  though 
they  had  been  her  own ;  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  step-parents  of  either  sex,  to 
adopted  young  ones,  is  not  excelled  even 
by  the  parent  itself.  Whence  the  new 
partners  come,  in  such  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency,  must  always  strike  us  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  puzzle,  but  it  goes  to  prove 
that  there  are  always  a  certain  number  of 
non-breeding  birds  about,  and  that  their 
haunts  are  known  to  the  settled  house¬ 
holders  in  the  avine  world. 


His  Note  not  Unpleasing. 

The  vocal  powers  of  the  Raven  are 
very  considerable,  and  although  the  male 
does  not  “  sing  ”  to  his  mate,  in  the 
usually  accepted  sense  of  that  term,  he 
has  a  variety  of  metallic,  and  not  un¬ 
pleasing  notes,  to  which  he  gives  vent 
at  the  approach  of  spring.  In  captivity 
a  Raven  may  be  easily  taught  to  “  talk,” 
and  to  imitate  the  human  voice  very 
closely.  In  nature  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
bird  whose  notes,  and  the  expressive  in¬ 
flections  of  whose  voice,  are  more  cal¬ 
culated  to  impress  us  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  birds  are  able  to  talk  to  one 
another.  Nay !  a  tame  Raven  would 
sometimes  even  appear  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  converse  with  man  himself,  not  to 
mention  the  lower  animals.  He  will 
cackle  with  the  poultry,  or  bark  with  the 
dog,  and  he  will  so  closely  imitate  the 
voice  of  the  latter’s  master  that  poor 
Carlo  may  be  sent  home  in  fancied  dis¬ 
grace,  or  despatched  on  fruitless  errands, 
and  it  would  almost  seem  from  the  apti¬ 
tude  with  which  they  are  used,  as  if  the 
bird  understood  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words  and  expressions  he  had  picked  up. 

Evidently  a  Good  Old  Tory. 

One  rather  amusing  instance  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  a  Raven  occurred 
during  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Mid- 
Lothian  campaign.  Political  feeling 
was  at  its  height,  and  a  meeting,  which 
was  being  held  under  Liberal  auspices  in 
a  village  assembly  room,  was  nearly 
broken  up  in  the  excitement  following 
upon  a  sepulchral  voice  which  shouted, 
“  Damn  old  Gladstone,”  in  the  middle 
of  the  chairman’s  speech !  Order  was 
scarcely  restored  even  when  it  was  dis- 
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covered  whence  the  interruption  pro¬ 
ceeded,  by  the  Raven  mounting  the  back 
of  a  chair  in  an  empty  “  fiddler’s  gallery,” 
and  after  repeating  his  original  offence, 
solemnly  declaring,  “  I’m  a  joker — bow, 
wow,  wow.” 

Almost  Extinct  in  Scotland. 

Once  an  abundant  bird  throughout 
Britain,  the  Raven  is  now  almost 
banished  to  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  North  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  even  where  most  plentiful 
can  scarcely  be  called  common.  In  a 
few  places,  particularly  round  the  rock- 
bound  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
an  odd  pair  or  two,  and  sometimes  their 
offspring,  may  yet  be  met  with,  but  the 
day  has  gone  by  when  the  Raven  was  to 
be  found  nesting  upon  the  spires  of 
churches,  and  similar  stations,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  human  habitation. 
Its  nesting  sites  are  now  almost  confined 
to  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  even 


there  the  eggs  or  young  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  destroyed.  The  old  birds  are, 
however,  very  wary,  and  generally 
manage  to  keep  out  of  harm’s  way;  and 
though  their  offspring  may  be  taken 
regularly,  year  after  year,  they  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  old  site  and  have  been 
known  to  return  to  it  for  a  very  long 
period.  Should  one  or  other  of  them 
fall  a  victim,  perhaps  to  the  poisoned 
bait  of  some  gamekeeper,  his  or  her 
place,  as  we  have  seen,  is  quickly  filled, 
and  even  should  both  of  the  original 
pair  be  destroyed,  it  is  remarkable  how 
often  the  identical  site  may  be  occupied 
by  another  pair  of  the  birds. 

Death  and  the  Ravens . 

It  is  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  that  the 
idea — exemplified  by  the  old  saying, 
“  The  Raven  never  dies  ” — has  got  about, 
for  though  the  birds  do  undoubtedly 
live  to  a  very  long  age,  “  never  ”  is  a  very 
long  time.  Perhaps  those  birds  which 
turn  up  from  time  to  time  to  take  the 
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place  of  those  killed,  may  themselves 
have  been  reared  there  in  days  long  de¬ 
parted  ;  but  in  that  case  where  have  they 
spent  the  intervening  years,  and  how 
come  they  to  know  that  the  old  site  is 
untenanted  ?  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  suppose  that  in  the  interval  they 
should  not  have  established  themselves 
elsewhere,  but  if  that  were  so,  why  should 
the  new  home  be  deserted  in  favour  of 
the  old  ?  The  only  other  hypothesis 
would  seem  to  be  either  that  the  birds 
do  not  breed  at  all,  until  an  eligible  site 
for  a  nest  becomes  vacant,  or  that, 
though  forced  by  circumstances  to 
emigrate  to  other  lands,  they  still  keep 
up  communication  with  the  old  country, 
and  are  ready  to  take  up  residence  in 
the  ancestral  home  as  soon  as  the  death 
of  a  parent  shall  have  made  room  for 
them. 

Can  They  Reason  ? 

But  if  that  were  so,  should  we  not  be 
forced  to  concede  a  power  of  reasoning, 
and  a  sort  of  unwritten  code  of  the  laws 
of  succession,  to  birds,  which  might  jar 
against  all  preconceived  ideas?  Be  it 
so  !  We  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  follow  the  argument 
much  farther  one  way  or  another.  A 
dog  or  a  horse  undoubtedly  understands 
much  that  is  said  to  it  by  its  master,  or 
those  who  know  it  well ;  and  who  has 
not  sometimes  felt  that  a  “  dumb  animal  ” 
would  speak  to  us  if  its  tongue  could 
but  frame  the  words  to  which  its  sense 
of  feeling  would  give  utterance?  And 
if  a  quadruped'  > he  credited  with  this 
power,  why  should  we  draw  the  line  at 
a  bird?  At  any  rate,  everyone  who  has 
had  much  experience  of  Ravens,  either 
tame  or  wild,  will  readily  admit  that  if 
there  is  any  bird  which  equals  him  in 
reasoning  power  (whatever  that  may 
mean)  and  adaptability,  there  is  certainly 
none  that  excells  him ;  and  if  the  lower 
animals  should  be  destined  ever  to  hold 
direct  communication  with  man,  that 
there  is  no  more  likely  channel,  through 
which  the  tide  of  knowledge  may 
eventually  run,  than  the  weird  and  mystic 
bird  that  forms  the  subject  of  this  essay. 
Far  distant  then,  let  us  hope,  may  be  the 
day  when  the  last  of  bur  native  Ravens 


shall  have  been  banished  from  our  midst ; 
and  all  honour  to  those  kindly  land- 
owners,  who,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
slight  damage  to  game  or  stock,  still 
suffer  the  birds  to  occupy  an  ancestral 
home  in  some  secluded  corner  of  their 
domains — a  home  to  which  the  occupiers 
might  perhaps  trace  a  line  of  direct  de¬ 
scent  far  beyond  that  of  even  the  ruler 
in  the  castle  himself,  and  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  in  all  probability  antidates  the 
arrival  of  even  ancestral  man  upon  the 
scene. 

The  Open-Air  Treatment. 

Appreciation  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  open-air  treatment  is  not  being 
confined  to  relief  of  human  ailments. 
The  application  of  the  same  principle 
has  in  recent  years  become  a  recognised 
part  of  the  treatment  of  animals  in 
captivity,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
has  been  a  promising  force  in  this  work. 
The  attempt  of  the  Society  has  been  to. 
provide  more  natural  conditions  for  the 
animals,  and  it  has  laboured  especially 
to  extend  accommodation  in  the  open 
air.  Limited  resources  have  curtailed  the 
amount  of  work  it  is  able  to  accomplish, 
but  even  with  this  handicap  the  Society 
has  succeeded ;  already  in  giving  a  much 
larger  amount  of  freedom  to  many  of 
the  animals  than  these  formerly  enjoyed. 
Attempts  have  been  made  in  some  cases 
to  give  certain  specimens  complete 
liberty  after  they  had  been  domiciled 
for  a  time  in  the  gardens,  and  so  far 
these  animals  do  not  seem  inclined  to 
wander  from  their  familiar  habitation. 
In  cases  iu  which  complete  liberty  cannot 
be  given,  large  spaces  have  been  covered 
in.  Good  instances  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  the  Parrots’  flying  aviary,  the  large 
paddocks  for  Cranes  and  Bustards,  the 
ponds  for  Sea  Lions,  and  the  new  en¬ 
closure  for  Antelopes.  The  improved 
health  enjoyed  by  the  animals  to  which 
the  principle  of  open  air  treatment  has 
been  applied  encourages  the  Society  to 
go  forward  in  this  work,  and  as  funds 
permit  further  extensions  will  be  carried 
out. 
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The  Ways  of  a  Young  Cuckoo. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  gets  the  chance 
to  notice  the  ways  and  manners  of  a 
young  Cuckoo  after  it  has  left  its  nest. 
The  bird  is  easy  enough  to  watch  as  the 
sole,  squab,  self-satisfied  inmate  of  a 
poor  Robin’s  or  Hedge  Sparrow’s  nest, 
but,  once  the  plumage  is  grown,  the  bird 
seems  to  disappear  into  the  “Ewigkeit” 
destined  to  be  transmogrified,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  into  a  Hawk  and  the 
terror  of  small  birds.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  birds  are  deceived  about  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  really  do  follow  and  scold 
it.  However,  this  year  the  writer  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  a  young 
Cuckoo  off  and  on  for  three  weeks  after 
its  first  nursery  days — i.e.,  from  July  1 
to  July  21,  roughly  speaking — and  the 
result  of  these  observations  is  not  at  all 
in  favour  of  the  young  Cuckoo’s  charac¬ 
ter.  A  greedy  humbug  -it  is,  and  nothing 
more. 

On  the  Garden  Wall . 

Sometimes  squatting  on  the  garden 
wall,  sometimes  on  the  path,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  between  a  row  of  currant 
bushes,  the  bird  could  be  seen  at  almost 
any  hour,  early  and  late.  Dancing 
attendance  upon  it  were  two  little  parent 
Robins,  very  rough  and  ragged-looking 
birds,  continually  feeding  it.  Although 
the  Cuckoo  could  fly  perfectly  well,  and 
therefore  could,  presumably,  look  out 
for  itself,  it  preferred  squatting  down, 
making  a  ridiculous  plaintive  cry,  as  of 
a  half-starved  young  Robin,  and  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  parent  birds. 
Its  great  red  mouth  was  distinctly  visible 
through  the  binoculars  as  the  persever¬ 
ing  little  Robins — who,  by  the  way, 
seemed  inordinately  proud  of  their  task 
— poked  insects  and  worms  into  it  with 
a  skill  and  dapperness  that  argued  long 
practice. 

An  Appreciative  Movement. 

Just  as  the  birds  approached  to  feed 
it,  the  Cuckoo  squatted  lower  than  ever, 
and  fluttered  its  wings  with  a  feeble  sort 
of  appreciative  movement.  If  disturbed, 
the  Cuckoo  would  betake  itself  to  a 
hiding-place  amongst  the  foliage  of  sur¬ 
rounding  trees,  an  art  it  carries  to  a 


wonderful  perfection  in  after  life,  when, 
in  spring  time,  it  is  flying  as  a  scouting 
adult  from  one  tree-top  to  another— on 
one  occasion,  as  the  bird  was  sitting  on 
a  high  leafy  bough,  a  Hedge  Sparrow— 
not  the  foster-mother — came  close  to  it, 
and  began  all  kinds  of  pranks,  fluttering 
near  it,  as  if  she,  too,  wished  to  feed 
it,  and  the  Cuckoo,  as  usual,  opened  its 
red  mouth,  but,  apparently,  nothing 
more  came  of  this  episode.  The  Hedge 
Sparrow  might  have  been  a  foster-mother 
itself  once  of  such  a  progeny,  but  where 
the  pride  and  gratification  at  the  reminis¬ 
cence  thereof  came  in,  it  is  difficult  to 
see.  All  the  birds  in  the  neighbourhood 
got  to  know  this  Cuckoo,  with  its  striped 
horizontal  bars  and  short,  swinging  flight 
from  one  perch  to  another,  but  they  never 
seemed  to  mistake  it  for  a  Hawk. 

Altogether  a  Mysterious  Bird  ! 

Its  relationships  to  foster-parents  and 
other  birds  are  not  cleared  up  yet.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  adult  Cuckoos 
squat  closely  on  roads  or  quiet  lanes, 
as  a  variation  with  a  purpose  from  their 
tree-top  performances,  they  seem  to  be 
laying  the  egg,  which  is  then  craftily  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  home  of  another  bird 
by  means  of  its  bill.  But  can  it  carry 
an  egg  and  “  cuckoo  ”  at  the  same  time? 
When  it  “  cuckoos  ”  it  seems  to  make 
the  note  with  a  kind  of  vibrating  and 
swelling  throat  action.  A  similar  action 
is  that  of  a  cooing  Dove.  However, 
my  young  Cuckoo  took  a  sudden  de¬ 
parture  about  July  21,  to  the  relief,  one 
would  think,  of  the  poor  Robins,  who 
had  stuffed  some  hundreds,  if  not  thou¬ 
sands,  of  worms  and  grubs  (not  fruit, 
apparently)  into  its  capacious  maw. 
What  the  bird  will  do  between  this  and 
next  May,  all  well,  is  known  only  to  its 
crafty  self,  a  secret  kept  even  from  the 
devoted  foster-mother,  who  still  haunts 
the  lowly  places  it  knows  so  well.  Cer¬ 
tainly,,  if  a  Cuckoo  can  paint  its  egg  to 
any  required  colour  and  impose  upon  any 
unfortunate  small  bird  it  chooses,  it  is 
capable  of  any  kind  of  domestic  hypo¬ 
crisy.  But  why  all  this  bird  humbug 
and  deceit  ?  Does  the  bird  pick  it  up 
in  Africa  ?  And  does  it  develop  slimness 
under  the  Southern  Cross? 
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An  Interesting  Bird. 

The  Ruff  Again  Breeding  in  Noriolk. 

Everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in 
birds,  writes  Miss  E.  L.  Turner  in 
British  Birds,  will  have  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  learning  that  the 
Ruff,  so  long  lost  to  Norfolk  as 
a'  breeding  bird,  has  once  more 
nested  in  the  county.  A  few  Ruffs 
and  Reeves  may  be  seen  about  the 
particular  marshes  of  which  I  write 
every  spring,  and  during  the  last  two 
years  young  birds  have  been  shot  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  so  that,  although 
the  nest  which  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  photograph  this  summer  is 
the  first  which  has  been  recorded  since 
1889,  it  is  not  improbable  that  others 
may  have  existed  undiscovered. 

My  excitement  was  intense  when 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
June  13th  last,  a  keeper  suddenly 
dropped  into  my  cabin,  without  an¬ 
nouncing  himself,  and  told  me  he  had 
found  a  Reeve’s  nest  containing  four 
eggs.  We  set  off  at  once  with  my 
camera,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  was 
standing  about  eight  feet  from  the  sit¬ 
ting  bird.  At  first  I  could  scarcely 
see  her,  as  with  head  low  down  she 
crouched  in  her  nest,  until  she  seemed 
as  a  part  of  the  surrounding  herbage. 
We  remained  motionless  some  time,  the 
Reeve  and  myself,  while  the  keeper  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cabin  for  a  hand  camera. 
After  a  while  and  before  the  hand 
camera  arrived,  the  Reeve  suddenly 
flew  away,  and  then  I  was  able  to  begin 
preparations  for  photographing. 

Rough  and  Hasty. 

On  this  first  occasion  the  prepara¬ 
tions  were  rough  and  hasty,  as  I  was 
keen  to  begin  my  task.  First  of;  all  the 
eggs  were  exchanged  with  those  of  a 
Redshank,  so  that  I  might  have  no 
compunction  in  keeping  the  Reeve  off 
the  nest  for  several  hours  at  a  stretch. 
The  nest,  which  closely  resembled  that 
of  a  Redshank,  was  placed  in  a  tussock 
of  rushes  in  the  midst  of  low  swampy 
ground,  near  to  a  dyke,  and  scarcely 
50  yards  from  a  well-used  waterway.  A 
hurdle  thatched  with  reeds  was  first 
placed  on  the  ground  about  five  feet 
from  the  nest,  and  on  this  was  heaped 


some  rough  litter,  and  over  all  was 
spread  an  oilskin  coat.  On  this  I 
esconced  myself  with  the  camera,  and 
then  the  keeper  covered  me  up  with 
rough  sedge  and  grass. 

On  the  first  day  my  chance  was  spoilt 
owing  to  a  heavy  thunderstorm  which 
raged  for  upwards  of  an  hour  just  after 
I  had  settled  into  my  cover.  I  dared 
not  move,  for  the  Reeve  was  never  far 
off,  so  when  she  came  I  dropped  the 
shutter  and  took  my  chance,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  failure,,  the  rain  having  fogged 
the  lenses.  The  next  day  I  failed  again 
— my  fingers  were  too  numb  to  press  the 
ball  at  the  right  moment,  and  my  eyes 
were  blurred  with  long  gazing  through 
the  criss-cross  strands  of  grass  that  hid 
me.  Depressed  and  limp,  I  crept  back 
to  my  cabin  and  awaited  the  coming  of 
another  day. 

Success  at  Last. 

Success  came  on  June  18th,  when  I 
secured  my  first  picture.  I  had  much 
more  difficulty  in  getting  the  Reeve  to 
face  the  stereoscopic  camera  than  the 
ordinary  single  lens,  and  throughout  she 
was  a  difficult  subject,  for  in  eight  days 
I  only  secured  four  pictures  out  of  six 
chances.  The  bird  was  seldom  far 
away  unless  off  on  the  feed,  in  which 
case  she  would  return  suddenly  and  run 
straight  on  to  the  nest,  always  ap¬ 
proaching  from  the  one  direction.  Gener¬ 
ally,  however,  she  would  run  to  and 
fro,  or  take  short  flights  over  the 
marsh,  or  I  would  hear  her  splashing 
around  me  in  the  swamp,  sometimes 
uttering  a  low  note,  resembling  the 
quack  of  a  duck  more  than  anything 
else.  Once  she  returned  accompanied 
by  a  Redshank,  which  perched  on  my 
rubbish  heap — a  favourite  “  preening  ” 
place  for  all  the  birds  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood — and  for  half-an-hour  whistled 
and  called.  The  Reeve  meanwhile  would 
move  her  head  from  side  to  side  and 
look  up  at  him,  as  if  cheered  in  her 
loneliness  by  his  neighbourliness.  On 
one  occasion  a  Snipe  ran  across  the  fore¬ 
ground  just  as  I  dropped  the  shutter;  a 
fraction  of  a  second  later  both  Snipe 
and  Reeve  were  side  by  side,  and  so  I 
just  missed  a  unique  and  doubly-in¬ 
teresting  picture. 
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The  Boy  Who  Went 
Bird  Catching. 


He  cut  a  dozen  small  twigs  from  the  hazels  in  the 
wood, 

He  pared  them,  and  he  straightened  them,  and 
made  them  trim  and  good. 

Then  he  wandered  through  the  woodlands,  not 
afraid  of  snow  or  frost, 

And  his  grandma  felt  uneasy,  and  thought  that  he 
was  lost. 

She  set  to  and  scolded  him  :  “  Pray  tell  me 
where  you’ve  been  ? 

Oh,  dear  me,  what  a  fool  you  are,  the  like  was 
never  seen. 

Since  you  got  that  book  of  Bewick’s  you  have  bird 
lore  on  the  brain  ; 

Off  to  bed,  you  silly  fellow,  there’s  your  trousers 
torn  again.  ” 

That  night  his  grandma  wakened  with  a  sounding 
in  her  sleep, 

“  Dear  me,  do  you  hear  that  youngster  decoying 
Bullies  in  his  sleep  ?  ” 

He  begged  a  drop  of  linseed  from  the  farmer  at 
the  Mains, 

And  he  built  an  open  fireplace  at  the  grove  beyond 
the  plains. 

Then  he  set  his  fire  ablazing,  while  his  eyes  with 
water  ran, 

Then  he  started  to  make  birdlime  in  a  Dougal’s 
sheep  dip  can. 

He  was  piling  on  the  brushwood,  when  he 
frightened  Gipsy  Nell, 

And  his  grandma  said  the  hamlet  would  be  poison’d 
with  the  smell. 

Then  he  stirred  that  awful  compound  till  the 
fading  of  daylight, 

Though  his  face  was  like  a  harvest  moon,  and  his 
eyes  near  out  of  sight. 

Next  he  held  it  in  cold  water,  and  dropped  it  on  a 
stone, 

Then  he  gave  a  cry  of  triumph,  it  stuck  like  glue 
thereon. 

He  exchanged  his  trap  and  riddle  for  a  call  hen 
Bully  bird, 

It  was  old  and  much  asthmatic,  but  he  took  the 
miller’s  word. 

Samuel  Baird  gave  him  a  Siskin  for  a  peck  of 
thistle  seed, 

He  set  perches  for  a  Redpoll,  and  he  caught  him 
on  the  feed. 

And  a  Goldfinch  from  the  tailor  for  a  shilling  and 
a  groat, 

And  the  cat  brought  in  a  Linnet  to  complete  the 
happy  lot. 

He  saved  up  every  copper,  and  he  purchased  nails 
and  wires, 

Whilst  an  hawker  gave  him  boxes  and  a  pair  of 
much-used  pliers. 

Then  he  sawed  and  bored  and  hammered  in  the 
henhouse  many  days, 

Till  his  grandma  saw  him  fidget,  and  examined 
him  for  flaes. 


He  stole  out  in  the  morning  when  the  household 
were  asleep, 

Though  the  frosty  winds  were  blowing  and  the 
snow  was  lying  deep. 

All  his  gear  was  right  and  ready,  so  he  hastened 
down  the  glen, 

And  the  Lapwings  flew  around  him,  with  sheep 
bleating  in  the  pen. 

Some  wild  Ducks  at  the  mill  pond  were  crying 
’mong  the  segs. 

And  a  bonny  screaming  Heron  flew  away  with 
dangling  legs. 

So  he  turned  down  the  streamside  by  the  willows 
at  the  linn, 

And  his  call  birds  set  on  tressels  just  below  a  bush 
of  whin. 

He  smeared  his  pins  with  birdlime,  and  cast  seed 
upon  the  ground, 

Until  he  heard  the  Siskins  coming,  then  he  hid 
without  a  sound. 

Two  Robins  and  a  Fieldfare  he  caught  and  let 
away, 

Then  three  Bullies  took  the  perches,  but  in  colour 
rather  grey. 

A  Brambling  and  a  Chaffinch  he  trapped  beneath 
the  beech, 

And  a  Bunting  took  the  top  twig,  but  it  scrambled 
from  his  reach. 

Two  Siskins  from  the  elders  took  the  perches  he 
got  one. 

But  he  felt  the  cold  severely,  and  his  birdlime  it 
was  done. 

So  he  gathered  all  his  settings  and  went  whistling 
o’er  the  hill,  # 

He  was  proud  as  any  hero  as  he  trod  by  Toshie’s 
mill. 

He  thought  he’d  like  to  breed  them  in  his  grand- 
mama’s  ©Id  home, 

Where  he  would  clean  and  tend  and  treat  them, 
and  his  comrades  too  would  come. 

Now  the  boy  has  grown  to  manhood,  and  is  famed 
the  country  through, 

For  his  British  Mules  and  Hybrids  make  the 
English  folk  look  blue. 

And  his  services  for  judging  are  requested  far  and 
near, 

For  his  knowledge  of  the  species  is  considered 
sound  and  clear. 

He  has  boys  of  his  own  now,  and  they  have  the 
wisdom,  too, 

For  the  oldest  has  a  Blue-Tit  that  has  won  the 
country  through. 

And  they  study  well  their  “  Cage  Birds,”  for  its 
knowledge  they  desire, 

And  discuss  the  various  beauties  that  to  Palace 
firsts  aspire. 

Now  around  the  fire  in  winter  this  tale  is  told  with 
joy, 

How  their  father  went  bird-catching  at  the  mill 
stream  when  a  boy. 

Bonnybridge.  A.  F.  Anderson. 
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Chirps  and  Chatter. 


The  Bird  World  in  October. 

With  the  opening  of  October  was 
ushered  in  another  show  season,  and 
one  which,  from  its  early  promise,  seems 
likely  to  prove  most  exceptional  and 
phenomenal.  During  the  summer  re¬ 
ports  from  the  breeding  rooms  were  not 
very  favourable,  but  September  proved 
such  a  glorious  month  that  many  back¬ 
ward  and  weakly  young  birds,  instead 
of  being  adversely  affected  by  the  moult¬ 
ing  period,  actually  came  out  of  the 
moult  improved  in  size,  strength,  and 
appearance.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  birds  have  this  year  moulted  excep¬ 
tionally  quick,  and  thus  there  has  not 
been  the  drain  on  their  constitutions 
which  a  cold,  damp  moulting  season 
entails. 

The  First  Fruits. 

In  an  ordinary  way  our  leading  orni¬ 
thological  societies  open  the  autumn 
campaign  the  first  week  in  October,  but 
on  this  occasion,  owing  to  some  apparent 
misunderstanding  with  the  Cage  Bird 
Union,  the  Accrington  Society  were 
forced  to  hold  their  fixture  on  the  last 
Friday  and  Saturday  in  September.  It 
is  said  the  early  bird  catches  the  worm. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Accrington  Execu¬ 
tive,  although  they  were  early,  the  worm 
refused  to  come  out  to  be  caught,  i.e., 
the  exhibition  fanciers  did  not  respond 
to  the  invitation  of  the  East  Lancashire 
society  in  the  manner  they  usually  do, 
and  the  result  was  thus  disappointing, 
and  entailed  a  financial  loss  upon  one 
of  the  best-managed  societies  in  the 
district.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  good 
entry  in  the  Yorkshires  the  result  would 
have  been  very  poor  indeed ;  some  very 
promising  birds  were  to  be  seen  amongst 
them,  and  the  general  average  of  merit 
was  great.  Norwich,  with  an  extended 
classification,  made  a  moderate  show, 
but  amongst  the  exhibits  were  some 
which  are  certain  to  attain  very  high 


honours  ere  the  season  has  run  its  course. 
The  British  birds  which  were  shown  were 
in  splendid  bloom,  and  made  a  most 
interesting  collection. 

Farther  North. 

Across  the  Border  the  show  season 
opened  most  auspiciously.  The 
National  Derby  Show,  held  at  Glasgow, 
had  a  wonderful  entry  of  “  the  bird  o’ 
circle,”  and  the  merit  of  the  exhibits 
reached  a  higher  standard  than  has  been 
seen  for  some  years.  At  Paisley,  how¬ 
ever,  the  entry  was  not  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age,  why,  no  one  could  understand; 
but  this  was  compensated  for  in  great 
measure  by  the  fact  that  some  very 
choice  specimens  were  on  view.  St. 
Andrews  and  Dalkeith  Shows  were  both 
most  successful,  the  entry  in  each  case 
being  largely  in  advance  of  last  year, 
the  attendance  good,  and  the  exhibits  of 
wonderful  quality.  Broughty  Ferry  and 
the  Edinburgh  Western  Shows  were  also 
amongst  those  upon  which  success  was 
stamped.  At  the  former  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  Cage  Birds  prizes  was  held ; 
it  met  with  a  large  measure  of  support, 
and  aroused  considerable  local  interest. 

Mule  Breeders  to  the  Fore. 

Thus  far,  the  principal  feature  of  the 
Scottish  shows  has  been  the  large  entry 
in  the  Mule  classes,  and  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Canary  and  British  Bird  Hybrids 
of  great  excellence  which  have  been  seen. 
From  its  early  promise  the  show  season 
of  1907-8  in  Scotland  looks  like  being 
handed  down  to  fame  as  that  in  which 
greater  progress  in  the  art  of  hybridisa¬ 
tion  has  been  shown  than  in  any  other. 
One  breeder  has  been  successful  in  pro¬ 
ducing  four  light  Goldfinch-Canary 
Mules  in  one  nest,  and  all  of  them  are 
exhibition  specimens.  Selkirk  and 
Glasgow  were  fixtures  which  shared  in 
the  success  which  has  attended  the 
shows  across  the  Border. 
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Amongst  the  Railway  Men. 

At  most  of  the  large  railway  centres  in 
the  country  are  to  be  found  a  number 
of  bird  lovers,  and  some  most  excellent 
shows  are  organised  amongst  them.  The 
first  of  the  railway  men’s  shows  this  season 
was  Peterborough,  and  it  was  an  un¬ 
qualified  success.  The  entry  was  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  the  exhibits  reached  a 
very  high  degree  of  excellence.  The 
Norwich  section  was  superb,  both  in 
numbers  and  quality ;  whilst  the  Hybrids 
and  British  birds  were  quite  a  show  in 
themselves.  The  Yorkshire  section  was 
liberally  supported  by  both  Northern 
and  Southern  breeders,  and  at  the  finish 
honours  were  fairly  easy,  the  Southern 
birds  holding  their  own  well.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  features  of  present- 
day  aviculture  is  the  progress  which  is 
being  made  b /  Southern  breeders  of 
Canaries. 

A  Glut  in  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  causes  of 
non-success  amongst  our  shows  is  the 
clashing  which  takes  place,  and  in  the 
third  week  of  the  month  Brighton, 
Rochester,  Southall,  Ashford,  and  Dul¬ 
wich  were  all  held  at  the  same  time. 
Neither  was  an  absolute  failure,  whilst 
Caterham  and  Brighton  were  stronger 
than  usual,  and  Dulwich  secured  a 
wonderful  success,  the  entry  being  con¬ 
siderably  over  1,000.  Outside  of  the 
two  premier  societies  this  is  much  the 
best  entry  ever  achieved  by  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  ornithological  society,  and  the  most 
pleasing  feature  about  it  was  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  spread  over  the  whole 
show,  all  sections  being  equally  well 
supported.  If  one  section  more  than 
another  calls  for  special  comment  it  is 
that  of  “  the  wee  sma’  Borders.”  These 
little  gems  mustered  in  stronger  force 
than  they  ever  have  at  a  Southern  fixture. 
From  Scotland,  from  the  Northern  Coun¬ 
ties,  and  from  the  South  did  they  come 
in  legions.  Gratifying  as  all  this  was, 
it  was  more  pleasing  still  to  find  English 
breeders  holding  their  own  well  against 
the  champions  from  across  the  Border. 
Dulwich  Show  ought  to  give  a  fillip  to 
the  breeding  of  these  charming  little 
birds. 


Westward  Ho  ! 

Exeter  and  Plymouth  Shows,  thus  far, 
have  shown  us  that  the  men  of  Devon 
are  making  headway.  The  show  at  the 
county  town  was  a  very  pleasant  little 
function,  whilst  that  at  Plymouth,  held 
by  the  Western  Counties  Ornithological 
Association,  eclipsed  all  previous  re¬ 
cords,  nearly  900  birds  being  staged. 
This  Society,  which  is  within  two  years 
of  its  Jubilee  Show,  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  most  heartily  upon  the  virility  and 
stamina  which  it  is  exhibiting  in  its  old 
age.  It  is  our  oldest  society,  and  yet 
its  members  are  as  full  of  enthusiasm 
as  if  the  society  had  only  recently  been 
initiated.  Plymouth  has  ever  been  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  Fancy,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  find  it  still  keeping  its 
end  up.  The  Yorkshire  and  Norwich  of 
its  forty-eighth  show  were  the  finest  ever 
seen  so  far  West,  and  the  competition 
will  not  be  keener  at  any  show  this 
season.  Although  Mules  and  British 
Birds  only  had  a  restricted  classification 
the  entry  was  remarkably  good,  and 
some  very  choice  and  rare  birds  were 
staged.  Away  in  Cornwall  the  Hayle 
fanciers  had  a  record  show,  the  Norwich 
section  especially  being  most  excellent. 

Amazing  Figures. 

On  October  18th  and  19th  were  held 
two  shows — Newcastle  and  Glasgow — 
which  gave  amazing  evidence  of  the 
rapid  strides  which  the  cage  bird  fancy 
is  making  on  both  sides  of  the  Border. 
At  Glasgow  the  entries  totalled  just 
under  1,400,  whilst  at  Newcastle  they 
exceeded  1,500,  and  at  each  show  many 
records  were  broken.  At  each  show 
the  judges’  work  was  most  arduous,  as, 
in  addition  to  the  wonderful  entry,  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  exceeded  any¬ 
thing  previously  seen  at  either  centre. 
Further  South,  the  two  great  shows  of 
Lancashire — Manchester  and  Rochdale 
— were  both  pleasing  and  successful 
fixtures,  but  whilst  Rochdale  had  an 
increased  entry,  Manchester  was  some¬ 
what  below  last  year’s  fixtures.  At  Roch¬ 
dale  the  increased  interest  in  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Lizard  classes  were  the  feature,, 
while  at  Manchester  Yorkshires,  Greens, 
and  Norwich  were  exceptionally  strong. 
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A  Disappearing  Game  Bird. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  that  the 
Pheasant,  as  it  is  seen  in  our  poulterers’ 
shops,  is  hardly  the  true  Britisher  that 
he  is  supposed  to  be.  Ever  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Chinese,  or  ring¬ 
necked  Pheasant,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  old  English 
Pheasant  has  been  steadily  disappear¬ 
ing  from  our  ken.  One  can  scarcely 
say  that  the  bird  has  been  driven  out  by 
the  newcomer  ;  but  its  characteristics 
have  been  lost  to  us  by  repeated  union 
with  that  prolific  and  pertinacious 
species.  It  is  now  a  hard  matter  to  find 
pure  specimens  of  the  old  British 
Pheasant  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  true  that  Phasianus  Colchicus  is 
often  imported  from  Eastern  Europe 
and  turned  down  in  this  country,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  Pheasants  without 
the  distinguishing  white  neck-ring  of  Tor- 
quatus  are  occasionally  shot.  It  is  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  reflection  that  the  pristine  purity} 
not  only  of  the  Pheasant’s  ancestry,  but 
of  other  members  of  our  ancient  fauna, 
is  being  thus  destroyed.  The  Hungarian 
Partridge  is  steadily  being  merged  with 
our  English  bird,  and  for  years  Con¬ 
tinental  foxes  have  been  systematically 
provided  with  homes  and  abiding-places 
in  our  coverts,  and  have  mingled  their 
blood  with  that  of  the  tough  and  free- 
running  British  fox.  Whether  these 
unions  are  beneficial  may  well  be 
doubted ;  to  the  sentimentalist  the  whole 
business  is  deplorable. 

In  Days  of  Old. 

Palaeontologists  have  discovered  the 
remains  of  Pheasants  in  the  Pliocene 
beds  of  Pikermi,  and  in  Miocene 
deposits  at  CEningen  and  Allier,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  contended  that  these 
birds  were  anciently  indigenous  in 
Europe,  and  even  in  Britain.  The  more 
commonly-accepted  theory  is  that  the 
old  English  Pheasant  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  Romans.  In 
the  excavations  at  Silchester,  the  site  of 
the  old  Roman-British  town  of  Calleva 
(Caer  Segeint  of  the  British),  bird 
bones,  some  of  which  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  those  of  the  Pheasant,  have  been 
discovered  during  the  last  few  years. 


Earliest  Available  Evidence. 

This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  available 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  these  birds 
in  England  in  pre-Saxon  times.  In 
Saxon  times  the  Pheasant  was  certainly 
well  known  and  established  in  Britain. 
Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
laid  down  in  1059  a  table  of  dietary  for 
Canons’  households  of  from  six  to  seven 
persons.  This  table  is  preserved  in  a 
MS.  bearing  date  1177.  “Such  were 
the  allowances  to  each  Canon,”  says  an 
extract,  “  from  Michaelmas  Day  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fast,  Ash  Wednesday. 
Either  12  Blackbirds,  or  Magpies,  or 
two  Partridges,  or  one  Pheasant,  at  other 
times  either  Geese  or  two  Fowls.”  In 
1100  the  Abbot  of  Amesbury  obtained  a 
licence  to  kill  Pheasants.  In  Edward 
I.’s  time  these  birds  sold  at  8d.  a  brace, 
a  great  figure,  if  we  compare  the  value 
of  money  at  that  time  with  the  present. 

High  Prices  Prevalent. 

Pheasants  in  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
times  were  apparently  not  too  plentiful, 
and  a  high  value  was  placed  upon  them. 
In  1245,  f°r  example,  the  Custos 
(master  of  game)  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Chichester  was  ordered  to  send  to  the 
King,  for  his  use  at  Easter,  among 
game,  twenty-four  Pheasants.  These 
old  kings  would  surely  have  held  up 
their  hands  in  astonishment  if  they  could 
have  beheld  the  present  plethora  of 
these  birds.  But  one  can  have  little  doubt 
that  the  Pheasants  of  their  days  were 
far  better  eating  than  the  maize-fattened 
product  (one  can  call  it  by  no  other 
word)  of  the  present  time.  Those  people 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  eat  an 
occasional  wild-bred  Pheasant  at  the 
present  time  well  know  the  difference 
between  such  a  bird  as  an  article  of  food 
and  the  hand-reared  Pheasant.  It  is  as 
great  as  that  between  a  genuine  farm¬ 
yard  fowl  and  the  tasteless  poultry  so 
largely  stuffed  and  fattened  under  un¬ 
healthy  conditions  in  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  the  work 
of  Nature  is  far  superior  to  that  of  man, 
the  wild  seeds  and  grasses  which  the 
birds  obtain  giving  the  peculiar  gamey 
flavour  so  much  appreciated. 
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A  Foster’s  Devotion. 

Many  shooting  men  are  still  far  too 
often  inclined  to  let  go  at  a  Hawk- — not 
seldom  even  at  the  harmless  and  orna¬ 
mental  Kestrel— whenever  one  gets  up 
or  approaches  too  closely  during  a  day’s 
shooting.  In  a  contemporary  recently 
a  melancholy  instance  was  related  of 
this  unfortunate  and  unnecessary  habit. 
A  gunner  saw  a  bird  get  up,  which  he 
believed  to  be  a  Hawk ;  he  fired,  and 
down  came  the  bird,  which  proved  to 
be  nothing  more  harmful  than  a 
Cuckoo — a  young  bird  of  the  year. 
When  the  victim  fell,  a  small  bird, 
believed  to  have  been  a  Meadow-Pipit, 
darted  to  the  side  of  the  dead  Cuckoo, 
and  remained  with  it  until  it  was  picked 
up.  This  was  the  foster-parent,  whose 
devotion  to  its  nursling  was  stronger 
even  than  its  natural  fear  of  mankind. 
It  is  a  touching  little  story,  well  illus¬ 
trating  this  unfortunate  tendency  always 
to  “  have  a  blaze  ”  at  a  Hawk  or  Falcon. 
The  nest  of  the  Meadow-Pipit  is,  by 
the  way,  one  of  those  most  commonly 
affected  by  the  Cuckoo  when  it  wishes 
to  deposit  its  eggs.  The  Pied  Wag¬ 
tail  is  another  foster-parent  very  fre¬ 
quently  victimised)  as  also  are  the 
Hedge-Sparrow  and  Reed-Warbler.  But 
very  many  other  birds  are  made,  nolens- 
volens,  the  unconscious  nurses  of  the 
infant  Cuckoo,  including  occasionally 
even  such  dangerous  foster-parents  as 
the  Jay,  Magpie,  and  Red-backed 
Shrike. 

The  Protection  of  Sea  Birds. 

Lecturing  recently  at  the  New  Gallery 
Photographic  Exhibition  on  the  subject 
of  bird  photography,  Mr.  W.  Farren 
said  that  many  of  the  rarer  British  sea 
birds,  notably  the  Sandwich  Tern  and 
the  Eider  Duck,  at  one  time  threatened 
with  extinction,  owing  to  the  raids  of 
the  sportsman  and  the  collector,  were 
now  increasing  at  a  great  rate.  Rigorous 
methods  have  been  adopted  for  their 
protection  on  the  Faroe  Islands,  their 
main  nesting  haunt,  and  watchmen  have 
been  appointed,  of  whom  the  chief  is 
Robert  Darling,  the  nephew  of  Grace 
Darling. 


Hawking  with  Kites. 

Notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  its 
flight  and  its  size — it  measures  25  in.  in 
length  as  against  the  15  in.  to  18  in.  of 
the  Peregrine  Falcon — the  Kite  pos¬ 
sesses  nothing  like  the  courage  of  some 
of  the  lesser  birds  of  prey.  In  India 
Kites  are  occasionally  flown  at  with  the 
Saker  Falcon,  and  afford  very  fine  sport. 
The  Saker  has  a  quicker  upward  flight, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Kite,  will,  if  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  manage  to  beat  it.  If  the  Kite 
had  the  courage  of  its  size,  it  would 
offer  much  more  determined  resistance 
than  it  does  to  its  more  diminutive  but 
highly-mettled  assailant.  But  to  kill 
a  Kite  the  Saker  must  be  in  excellent 
feather  and  in  tip-top  condition.  Indian 
native  falconers  rather  neglect  this 
principle,  and  as  they  are  well  aware 
that  even  Falcons  will  not  fly  at  a 
Kite  unless  very  sharp-set,  they  physic 
them  with  sal  ammoniac  or  some  other 
drug,  and  thus  render  them  unnaturally 
hungry.  The  wild  jungle  Kites,  of 
course,  offer  much  finer  flights  than 
their  soft  and  degenerate  brethren  of 
the  towns  and  villages. 

Its  Distribution. 

Our  English  Kite,  by  the  way,  has  a 
wide  distribution,  and  is  found  over 
most  of  Europe,  as  far  as  Palestine  and 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  well  known  in  North 
Africa  and  the  adjacent  Atlantic  Islands. 
In  Scotland,  where  the  bird  is  still 
found,  and,  I  believe,  occasionally 
breeds,  many  a  Kite  has  been  sacrificed 
for  the  reason  that  its  tail  feathers  are 
much  valued  by  fishermen  for  making 
flies.  This  bird  is  now  so  rare  in 
Britain  that  one  may  surely  appeal  to 
landowners,  intelligent  keepers,  and 
fisher-folk  to  spare  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  of  our  raptorials.  After  all,  there 
are  plenty  of  Kites  abroad,  and  dealers 
can  have  no  possible  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  necessary  feathering  for  fishing 
flies  from  foreign-bred  specimens.  Of 
late  increased  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  this  old-fashioned  sport,  and  the  Kite 
is  receiving  greater  attention  than  in 
recent  years. 
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Amongst  the  Herons. 

A  most  interesting  discussion  has  of 
late  been  taking  place  in  The  Scotsman , 
on  the  habits  of  the  Heron.  One 
writer,  who  evidently  has  studied  this 
noble  bird  very  extensively,  says  : — “  I 
have  carefully  watched  a  Heronry  here 
for  several  years,  which,  I  believe,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland.  This 
year  thirteen  pairs  of  Herons  built 

their  nests.  In  1906  there  were 
twenty-four  pairs  of  Herons.  The 

number  of  nests  vary  very  much,  owing 
to  the  severe  or  mild  winter.  If  it  is  a 
hard  winter,  a  great  many  pine  off  and 
die  for  want  of  food. 

How  they  Build. 

The  Herons  build  here  on  beech  trees 
about  90  ft.  high,  so  they  are  pretty 
safe  from  the  egg  collectors.  The 

Herons  nest  very  early  in  spring.  Should 
it  be  fine  weather,  they  begin  to  pair 
about  the  first  week  in  February.  And 
it  is  very  interesting  to  watch  them 
building  and  repairing  their  old  nests. 
Some  of  the  nests  are  of  a  very  large 
size,  being  built  upon  year  after  year. 

Two  from  Four. 

“  They  lay  from  four  to  five  eggs,  and 
out  of  that  number  of  eggs  the  old  birds 
have  very  good  luck  if  they  rear  on  an 
average  two  young  Herons.  I  have 
occasionally  seen  a  nest  of  three  young 
Herons,  but  it  is  seldom  that  that 
number  leave  the  nest  alive.  A  visit  to 
the  bottom  of  the  trees  where  the  nests 
are  located  reveals  a  considerable 
number  of  young  Herons  lying  dead, 
having  been  choked  with  fish  bones, 
and  afterwards  pitched  over  the  nest 
by  the  parent  bird.  I  have  watched 
Herons  feeding  in  Rule  Water  many  a 
time  and  when  fishing  the  walks  up¬ 
stream,  and  woe  betide  the  unlucky 
trout  that  comes  within  his  reach.  From 
what  I  have  observed  when  Herons  are 
feeding,  trout  is  their  favourite  food. 
And,  besides,  what  is  more  convincing, 
I  have  found  many  a  dead  trout  lying 
on  the  ground  below  their  nests.  But  so 
far  I  never  have  found  a  dead  eel. 


Fond  of  Chickens. 

“  I  have  heard  of  Herons  devouring 
young  Chickens,  and  on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  estate  here  I  know  a 
keeper  who  shot  a  Heron  after 
it  had  swallowed  a  nice  lot  of 
young  Pheasants  from  a  coop  on  the 
rearing  field.  They  are  also  fond  of 
frog  spawn,  and  I  must  say  the  Heron 
is  an  adept  at  cleaning  up  young 
salmon  from  the  bed.  They  will  feed 
on  mice,  frogs,  eels,  perch,  etc.,  or,  in 
fact,  anything  that  will  conveniently  go 
over  the  gullet.  Before  concluding,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of 
gamekeepers.  It  is  most  amusing  to  see 
letters  written  by  some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  that,  should  any  particular 
bird  be  destroyed,  oh !  it  is  that  blood¬ 
thirsty  keeper  and  his  gun  that  has  done 
the  deed.  I  don’t  blame  the  keepers 
for  one  moment.  They  love  to  observe 
Nature  in  its  true  form,  and  would 
disdain  to  wantonly  shoot  a  poor  Heron. 
But  a  far  greater  destruction  on  our 
inland  birds  is  wrought  by  pot-hunters 
from  towns  along  our  shores  on  a 
winter’s  day,  whom  I  have  seen  deliber¬ 
ately  shooting  at  every  bird  that  should 
happen  to  come  within  or  out  of  reach 
of  their  gun.  I  say,  spare  the  Heron. 
He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  our  inland  bird, 
and,  besides,  he  is  a  beautiful  ornament 
to  our  lakes  and  streams.” 

Birds  of  the  Garden. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  draw 
up  a  full  list  of  the  birds  which  in  twelve 
months  pass  through  or  stay  in  one’s 
garden.  The  number  of  them,  even  in 
a  garden  of  an  acre  or  less,  and  without 
a  stream  trickling  through  it,  when 
added  up  may  surprise  us.  The  summer 
warblers  are  merely  casual  passers 
through  the  small  garden,  though  often 
in  passing  through,  they  will  stop  two, 
even  three,  days — thanks  to  green  fly. 
In  spring  we  look  for  the  Blackcap,  in 
the  apple  blossom,  very  likely — a  sight, 
once  seen,  not  soon  forgotten — or  the 
Pettychaps  in  the  currant  bushes. 
But  they  are  only  travellers  on  their 
way  to  their  summer  nesting  spots  in 
copse  and  clematis  lane.  Another  class 
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of  small-garden  birds  is  made  up  •  of 
certain  birds  that  stay  all  the  year  in 
England,  but  only  visit  the  garden  and 
shrubbery  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  stretch 
from  time  to  time  during  the  season. 
The  Bullfinch,  three  of  the  Titmice, 
and  the  Missel  Thrush  are  in  this  class. 

The  Bullies  in  Pairs. 

The  Bullfinches  come  in  pairs  on  a 
few  days  in  the  year  to  search  out,  not  the 
buds,  but  some  trifling  flower  seed,  and 
the  sight  of  the  rosy  plump  breast  and 
the  bold  black  and  white,  at  the  edge 
of  the  grass,  is  very  choice.  Through 
much  of  the  year  the  paired  Bullfinches 
are  as  inseparable  as  the  very  Linnets — 
and  it  is  as  if  the  Linnets  in  spring  and 
summer  could  not  live  out  of  each 
other’s  company  for  five  minutes.  A 
few  days  in  the  year  a  pair  of  Bull¬ 
finches  come  for  small  seed,  months 
between  each  visit;  whereas  the  Missel 
Thrush  will  almost  live  in  the  garden, 
a  week  or  fortnight  at  a  stretch,  when 
yew  fruit  reddens.  Some  seasons  the 
Goldfinches  will  nest  in  the  yew;  but, 
when  they  do  not  nest  there,  their  visits 
remind  us  of  the  Bullfinches  :  they  come 
with  that  refined  little  “  twit  ”  of  theirs 
for  half  an  hour  on  a  few  late  summer 
mornings  to  pick  up  grit  from  the  gravel 
paths — a  digestive — and  here  again  is 
the  inseparable  pair. 

A  Rare  Bird. 

A  writer  has  had  his  interest  aroused 
by  watching  the  magnificent  flight  of  a 
Kite  in  Morocco,  and  deplores  the  in¬ 
creasing  scarcity  of  this  bird  in  Britain .  So 
rare  is  the  bird  now  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  in  Henry  VIII.  s  time  Kites 
were  common  even  in  London,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  devour  butchers’ 
and  poulterers’  offal,  often  amid  crowds 
of  people,  and  were  not  permitted  to  be 
killed.  Game  preservation  has,  of 
course,  led  to  their  downfall,  and  their 
ceaseless  destruction  by  keepers  and 
sportsmen  during  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  so  successful  that  few,  indeed, 
are  the  “  gleds  ”  left  to  England.  One 
can  see  Peregrine  Falcons  any  day  along 


the  cliffs  of  East  Sussex,  but  in  twelve 
years’  residence  in  that  part  of  the 
countrv  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  a  Kite. 
Many  years  ago,  at  a  farmhouse  near 
Hastings,  a  servant  girl,  hearing  an 
uproar  among  her  poultry,  ran  out,  and 
seeing  a  big  bird  in  the  act  of  attacking 
some  youthful  Ducks  and  Chickens, 
made  at  it  with  her  broom.  Thd  bird, 
which  was  a  Kite,  took  so  little  notice 
of  her  that  she  was  able  to  knock  it  down 
.and  despatch  it.  The  Kite’s  breeding- 
places  in  this  country  are  now  very  few 
and  far  between.  In  Lincolnshire, 
according  to  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  it 
nested  so  recently  as  1870;  its  last 
strongholds  were,  and  I  believe  still  are, 
in  Wales,  where  here  and  there  a  few 
pairs  of  these  fine  birds  are  allowed  to 
breed. 

Protection  of  Egrets 

The  prosecution  by  the  Rangoon  Port 
Trust  Police  of  two  natives  for  illegal 
possession  of  Egrets’  feathers  and  im¬ 
porting  them  into  Rangoon  municipal 
limits,  should  have  a  salutary  effect 
upon  this  trade.  The  action  was 
brought  as  a  test  to  determine  whether, 
under  the  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Act, 
the  possession  of  the  feathers  without 
the  body  of  the  bird,  dead  or  alive,  was 
illegal,  and  resulted  in  the  imposition 
of  a  nominal  fine  on  one  of  the  accused. 
The  export  trade  in  these  feathers  must 
be  very  considerable,  in  addition  to  the 
local  demand  for  them,  for  in  England, 
as  much  as  on  the  Continent,  they  are 
still  a  cherished  ornament  of  the 
fashionable,  in  spite  of  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Birds.  That  society,  as  is 
well  known,  requires  of  its  members 
that  they  shall  not  wear  the  feathers  of 
any  bird  not  killed  for  the  purpose  of 
food,  the  Ostrich  only  excepted.  The 
Egret,  however,  is  a  tropical  bird  which 
requires  particular  protection,  since  its 
pure  white  plumage  is  considered  to  be 
at  its  best  for  ornamental  purposes  in 
the  breeding  season.  The  Rangoon 
case,  we  trust,  will  lead  to  the  ultimate 
discouragement  of  the  trade  in  these 
beautiful  feathers. 
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Late  Singing  of  the  Lark. 

This  year’s  summer  has  been  one  of 
surprises,  and  the  brilliant  weather  of 
September  was  responsible  for  many 
unusual  doings  amongst  bird  life.  A 
writer,  speaking  of  the  late  singing  of 
the  Lark,  says  : — “  Listen  to  the  Lark  !  ” 
was  the  exclamation  of  my  friend  last 
week,  when  strolling  along  a  well-kept 
road  in  the  lovely  county  of  Berwick¬ 
shire.  On  one  side  of  this  road  lies  a 
fine,  grassy,  sweet-scented  moor,  where 
the  cows  of  the  villagers  graze ;  and  on 
the  other  fields  of  clover.  “  A  Lark 
singing  in  September !  Impossible,” 
was  the  reply.  We  had  only  to  stand 
one  moment  for  the  doubtful  one  to  be 
convinced  that  it  really  was  a  Lark, 
the  “  herald  of  spring,”  which  was  fill¬ 
ing  the  air  with  its  sweet  song  as  it  rose 
higher  and  higher  in  the  azure  sky. 
Thinking  it  might  be  only  one  little 
bird  which  had  made  a  mistake  one 
bright,  sunny  morning,  I  returned  to 
the  same  spot  on  the  following  morning, 
and,  to  my  delight  and  surprise,  I  was 
rewarded  by  hearing  the  same  sweet 
music,  trilling  forth  from  several  little 
throats.  For  ten  days  I  have  watched 
them,  and  the  number  of  this  spring 
songster,  singing  in  autumn,  seems  to  be 
increasing.  This  morning,  when  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  moor,  I  watched  at  least  ten 
of  them  rising  out  of  the  tufts  of  grass, 
and  soaring  aloft,  their  song  of  joy  in¬ 
creasing  as  they  rose.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  else  has  enjoyed  this  unusual 
treat  at  this  season. 

How  Far  South? 

The  question  has  been  raised,  in  one 
of  the  dailies,  as  to  “  How  far  South 
do  the  Swallows  fly  on  their  annual 
migration  ?  ”  and  a  correspondent  writes 
as  follows  : — “  I  can  answer  for  last 
year,  at  all  events.  Being  near  Cape 
Town  on  December  24th,  I  observed  a 
flock  of  Swallows  flying  round  the  trees 
at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain.  It 
seemed  a  Christmas  message  from  home. 
The  birds  had  apparently  just  arrived, 
and  as  they  generally  leave  our  coasts 
somewhere  about  October  8th,  they 
might  well  take  ten  weeks  to  arrive  in 
the  Cape  Peninsula.” 


The  Colours  of  Eggs. 

The  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
eggs  of  sea  birds  is  wonderful,  especi¬ 
ally  with  the  Guillemots,  the  com¬ 
monest  markings  of  which  are  blue- 
green  or  white  in  ground  colour  with 
black  splashes,  while  the  rarer  varieties 
are  of  a  fine  rich  red  on  a  white  or  buff 
ground  colour.  The  rarest  Razorbill 
eggs  are  heavily  marked  with  a  reddish 
chocolate,  and  are  almost  as  handsome 
as  those  of  the  Osprey,  while  the  com¬ 
moner  varieties  are  white  in  ground 
colour  with  black  markings.  What 
causes  so  much  variation  no  one  has 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  that  certain 
birds  lay  certain  types  of  eggs  seems 
quite  certain,  for  the  climbers,  when 
they  come  across  a  well-marked  speci¬ 
men,  can  very  often  find  another  with 
the  same  kind  of  markings  on  revisiting 
the  spot. 

The  Language  of  the  Gulls. 

Chicago  University  is  fast  becoming 
the  home  of  discovery  as  well  as  of 
prophecy  and  invention.  The  latest 
achievement  of  its  professor  of  psy¬ 
chology,  Dr.  John  S.  Watson,  is  to  learn 
that  Seagulls  “  have  a  language  of  their 
own  which  human  beings  can  imitate  ”  : 
that  they  live  in  family  groups  in  speci¬ 
ally  built  nest-houses,  and  that  they 
show  unusual  reasoning  power.  Dr. 
Watson  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
of  scientific  enquiry  to  the  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie  station  for  biological  experiment 
on  the  Dry  Tortugas  Islands  off  the 
lower  Florida  coast,  which  have  a  rare 
species  of  Tern  whose  characteristics 
have  much  interested  American  scien¬ 
tists.  But  beyond  crediting  the  Gulls 
with  the  power  of  speech  he  has  re¬ 
vealed  little  that  could  not  equally 
apply  to  other  species  of  birds.  That 
they  possess  singular  cuteness  is  evi¬ 
dent,  for  Dr.  Watson  confesses  that  he 
was  obliged  “  to  lie  in  the  hot  sun  for 
hours  at  a  time  in  order  to  deceive  the 
Gulls  and  overcome  their  fear  of  his 
intrusion.”  Intelligent  birds;  it  is  well 
that  all  should  be  told  about  them  in 
the  book  which  the  professor  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  write  for  Mr.  Carnegie. 
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Departure  of  the  Birds. 

The  migratory  birds  have  left  our 
weather-beaten  island  for  summer  climes, 
and  we  feel  a  void,  filled  only  by  the 
thought  we  shall  soon  greet  them  again. 
To  the  lover  of  Nature  this  annual 
miracle  of  bird  life  is  a  subject  of  abid¬ 
ing  interest.  Where  do  they  come  from 
and  whither  do  they  go?  We  have  but 
some  vague  idea.  We  gladly  welcome 
the  beautiful  creatures  flitting  across  the 
landscapes  in  the  warm  spring  sunshine, 
and  we  see  them  gracefully  spread  theii 
wings  and  embark  on  their  perilous 
flight  over  vast  tracts  of  land  and  sea 
when  the  English  summer  is  over. 


Where  they  Winter. 

Many  of  the  Swallows  winter  in 
Africa,  although  their  exact  destination 
we  can  hardly  determine ;  many  of  the 
clan  prefer  to  reside  during  the  moulting 
and  holiday  season  far  below  the 
Equator.  The  young  birds  are  the  first 
to  set  sail,  and  their  parents  follow 
later  on,  but  what  instinct  guides 
the  youngsters  on  their  maiden  voyage 
we  cannot  tell.  Robin  Redbreast  sits 
on  his  twig  nothing  daunted.  I  verily 
believe  it  is  the  same  little  wretch  whom 
I  saw  hustle  the  Martin  off  her  nest  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  Pity 
Tis  he  is  such  a  quarrelsome  fellow, 
but  nothing  deprives  him  of  his  un¬ 
rivalled  popularity.  He  is  the  hero  of 
our  nursery  rhymes,  artists  love  to  paint 
him,  and  poets  sing  his  praises. 


A  Point  of  Debate. 

Just  now  naturalists  are  debating  the 
point  whether  he  is  not  ahead  of  all  me¬ 
teorologists  in  his  knowledge  of  English 
weather,  that  in  summer  and  autumn  he 
sings  not  in  spite  of  rain,  but  that  it 
is  coming,  and  in  winter  he  heralds  fine 
weather.  To  me  he  sings  all  the  year 
round,  not  with  any  mundane  object  or 
mere  love  of  emotions,  but  because  he 
is  glad  to  be  alive  and  means  to  have 
a  good  time.  Certain  it  is,  time  does 
not  wither  or  custom  stale  his  infinite 
variety. 


How  an  Albatross  Flies. 

Snapshot  photographs  are  constantly 
adding  valuable  facts  to  the  stores  of 
science.  They  are  able  to  detect  and 
analyse  motions  too  quick  for  the  eye 
to  follow-  A  recent  instance  of  the 
application  of  photography  to  a  dis¬ 
puted  question  of  natural  history  is  an 
experiment  made  on  a  vessel  from 
British  Columbia  to  San  Francisco,  one 
of  the  passengers  thereon  being  a  scien¬ 
tist  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States. 
A  large  Albatross  had  been  following 
the  steamer  and  keeping  pace  with  it 
for  several  hours,  and  the  wonder  grew7 
among  the  watchers  on  shipboard  as  to 
how  the  bird  was  able  to  fly  so  swiftly 
while  apparently  keeping  its  wings  ex¬ 
tended  without  flapping  them.  As  this 
is  a  common  manner  of  flight  with  the 
Albatross,  the  explanation  has  been 
offered  that  the  bird  takes  advantage 
of  slight  winds  and  air  currents,  and 
so  is  able  to  glide  upon  what  might  be 
called  atmospheric  slopes.  As  the 
Albatross  sailed  above  the  ship,  about 
15  ft.  away,  the  scientist  snapped  his 
camera  at  it  and  obtained  an  astonish¬ 
ing  photograph.  It  revealed  what  no 
eye  had  caught — the  wings  of  the  Alba¬ 
tross,  each  some  5  ft.  long,  raised  high 
above  its  back  in  the  act  of  making  a 
downward  stroke.  The  explanation 
naturally  suggested  is  that  more  or  less 
frequently  the  bird  must  have  made  a 
stroke  of  this  kind  with  its  wings,  al¬ 
though  the  eye  could  not  detect  the 
motion,  and  that  the  camera  chanced  to 
be  snapped  just  at  the  right  moment. 


The  Raven  in  Essex 

Dr.  Laver,  of  -Colchester;  contributes 
some  interesting  notes  respecting  the 
Raven,  a  bird  once  common  in  Essex, 
but  now  rare,  if  not  entirely  unknown, 
in  the  county.  Ravens’  nests  have  been 
found  in  Essex,  it  seems,  within  30 
years,  but  of  late  they  seem  to  have 
entirely  disappeared,  together  with  their 
“  near  relatives  ”  the  Carrion  Crows, 
who  have  also  been  exterminated  by  the 
increased  number  and  increased  vigi¬ 
lance  of  Essex  gamekeepers. 
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Owlets. 

Of  all  British  birds  the  Owl  sits 
apart.  There  is  something  so  uncanny 
and  weird  about  her — why  are  Owls  al¬ 
ways  feminine  ?— that  for  many  people 
she  has  a  fascination  all  her  own.  Owlets, 
as  the  baby  Owls  are  called,  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  easy  of  all  British  birds 
to  rear,  or  such  at  least  has  been  our 
experience,  and  no  one  who  is  called 
upon  to  foster  one  of  these  curious  little 
fluff  balls  need  anticipate  failure. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  flesh  seems  to 
come  amiss  to  a  young  Owl,  only  they 
like  their  meals  to  be  regular  and  plenti¬ 
ful.  It  does  not  do,  however,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  rear  them  entirely  on  butcher’s 
meat,  for  it  is  necessary  for  their 
curiously  constituted  digestions  that  as 
they  develop  they  should  swallow  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  feathers,  fur,  and  bones 
of  thpir  prey.  These  they  throw  up  in 
the  form  of  pellets,  hard  little  masses 
of  refuse,  in  which  the  fur  or  feathers 
may  be  found  tightly  compressed  round 
the  bones  which  the  birds  have  been 
unable  to  digest.  The  habit  is,  of 
course,  well  known  to  naturalists,  yet 
not  a  few  young  fanciers  have  been 
startled  and  alarmed  upon  first  witness¬ 
ing  their  birds’  contortions  while  trying 
to  throw  up  and  eject  a  pellet.  The 
bird  opens  his  beak  and  jerks  his  head 
about  in  the  most  ridiculous  fashion, 
yet,  like  his  cousin  the  Hawk,  unless  he 
be  supplied  with  the  food  which  renders 
this  performance  necessary,  his  life  is 
likely  to  be  a  short  one.  It  follows, 
then,  that  none  should  keep  Owls  unless 
they  can  see  their  way  to  supplying 
them  with  natural  food,  such  as  mice, 
rats,  any  sort  of  small  birds,  or  young 
rabbits.  Given  such  food  and  a  roomy 
cage,  the  birds  will  thrive  and  flourish, 
also  they  will  hoot  at  nights,  which  ;s 
a  little  point  it  is  well  not  to  forget, 
for  while  the  lover  of  Nature  may  pause 
a  moment  on  a  dark,  still  night  to  listen 
with  intense  satisfaction  to  the  Owl  that 
moment  engaged  in  complaining  to  the 
moon,  the  next-door  neighbour  of  the 
town  fancier  may  describe  the  “  ’orrid 
’ooting  ”  as  worse  than  caterwauling. 
Next-door  neighbours  are  so  unsym¬ 
pathetic. 


Sport  and  the  Weather. 

Amongst  those  who  have  reason  to 
complain  about  the  vagaries  of  the  past 
summer  are  lovers  of  the  gun.  Part¬ 
ridges  and  Pheasants  have  suffered 
severely,  and  birds  are  scarce.  It  is 
said  that  an  average  season  is  quite  out 
of  the  question,  the  cold  and  wet  having 
killed  off  so  many  young  birds  at  the 
end  of  June.  Nearly  everywhere  the 
keepers  tell  the  same  tale  of  flooded  nests 
and  drowned  young  ones,  and  pairs  of 
barren  birds  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides. 
In  several  places  “  packs  ”  of  Partridges 
consisting  solely  of  old  birds  have  been 
seen — a  very  rare  sight,  and  one  of  the 
worst  possible  omens  as  regards  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  sport.  Wild  Pheasants  have 
done  even  worse  than  Partridges,  a  wet 
and  cold  season  always  spelling  disaster 
for  the  broods  hatched  in  the  woods  and 
hedges.  At  the  best  of  times  the  hen 
Pheasant  is  a  poor  mother,  but  in  a 
season  like  we  have  had  this  summer  her 
domestic  efforts  are  invariably  a  com¬ 
plete  failure. 

The  Wounded  Pigeon. 

Speaking  at  a  temperance  gathering  at 
Netley  of  the  growth  of  the  instinct  of 
rescue  in  recent  years,  more  particularly 
in  reference  to  birds  and  animals,  the 
Archdeacon  of  London  told  a  pretty 
little  story  of  a  former  Archdeacon.  He 
was  coming  out  of  the  House  o( 
Commons  when  he  saw  one  of  the 
Pigeons  that  made  their  abode  round  it 
had  been  run  over,  probably  by  a  cab, 
and  was  lying  in  the  road.  He  called 
the  attention  of  a  policeman  to  the 
almost  lifeless  bird,  and  asked  him  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  “  Best  kill  it,” 
replied  the  policeman.  “  But  I  cannot 
do  that,”  said  the  Archdeacon,  and 
picking  up  the  injured  bird  he  put  it 
beneath  the  breast  of  his  coat  and  took 
it  home.  There  he  managed  to  set  a 
broken  bone,  which  was  the  chief  in¬ 
jury  ;  and  after  tending  the  Pigeon  care¬ 
fully  for  two  months  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  bird,  restored  to  its  former 
condition,  fly  joyously  away  one  day  to 
join  its  comrades  on  the  House  of 
Commons  roof. 
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Bird  Protection. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Crawford,  a  prominent 
authority  on  natural  history,  points  out 
that  while  we  profess  to  protect  some 
of  our  birds  we  take  no  trouble  to  see 
that  the  protection  is  effective.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  says,  it  is  extremely 
ineffective  : 

“  The  schoolboy’s  string  of  eggs  is  no 
shorter  than  it  ever  was;  nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  getting  wild  nestlings 
for  cage  birds  and  rarer  specimens  for 
collections.  A  law  weakly  adminis¬ 
tered  is  rather  worse  than  no  law,  since 
it  incites  to  the  very  crime  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  put  down.  If  a  boy  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  take  jam  out  of  a  certain 
cupboard,  and  no  watch  is  placed  on 
the  cupboard,  the  outcome  will  be  to 
put  the  idea  into  the  boy’s  head.  A 
fearful  pleasure  will  be  added  to  the 
sweet  taste.” 

The  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Acts,  Mr. 
Crawford  affirms,  have  led  to  rather 
wider  depredation  than  would  have 
taken  place  in  their  absence. 

The  Sheep  Killer. 

The  Scientific  American  for  August 
31st  contains  an  interesting  article  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Marriner  on  the  sheep-killing 
Kea.  Nearly  all  the  zoological  curiosi¬ 
ties  to  be  found  in  New  Zealand  are 
birds.  The  only  birds  without  a  wing 
— the  giant,  but,  alas  !  extinct  Moa — is 
one  of  these.  Another  is  the  Kiwi, 
which  has  hardly  any  wings  at  all,  and 
is  the  only  bird  in  existence  which  has 
its  nostrils  opening  to  the  exterior  at 
the  end  of  its  long  beak.  Then  New 
Zealand  has  also  a  bird  which  beats  the 
record  for  long  migratory  flights — the 
Godwit,  which  spends  one  part  of  the 
year  on  the  southern  islands  and  the 
rest  in  Far  Siberia.  The  Kea  is  a 
mountain  Parrot,  a  little  larger  than  a 
Pigeon,  with  a  strong  beak,  the  upper 
mandible  of  which  is  very  much  curved. 
Here  we  have  an  insectivorous  and 
berry-eating  bird  which  by  popular  re¬ 
port  is  guilty  of  fastening  on  the  back 
of  the  sheep  and  of  depriving  it  of  those 
indispensable  organs  the  kidneys.  For 
this  it  has  paid  a  heavy  penalty. 


The  Fittest  and  Best. 

Keas  are  also  said  to  have  the  aggra¬ 
vating  habit  of  selecting  the  best  and 
fattest  sheep  in  the  flock  for  their  iniqui¬ 
tous  designs.  Mr.  Marriner  has  been 
able  to  discover  only  about  30  men  who 
have  actually  seen  the  Kea  engaged  at 
its  fell  task,  and  each  of  these  has  sent  in 
a  written  account,  averring  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  swear  to  its  accuracy  before  a 
justice  of  the  piece.  Most  ingenious 
hypotheses  have  been  advanced  by 
naturalists  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Kea  contracted  its  lethal  propensities. 
The  most  popular  is  the  theory  of  the 
“  vegetable  sheep.”  There  are  two 
large,  woolly-looking  plants,  which  at 
a  distance  look  not  unlike  sheep — the 
Haastia  pulvinaris  and  Raoulia  eximia 
— and  these  contain  grubs  which  pre¬ 
sented  a  peculiar  attraction  to  the  Kea. 
In  due  course  the  sheep  was  introduced 
into  the  regions  of  the  Kea,  and  that 
intelligent  bird  is  supposed  to  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  sheep  for  the  vegetable,  and 
thus  to  have  contracted  the  reprehen¬ 
sible  habit  of  having  kidneys  for  break¬ 
fast.  Mr.  Marriner  is  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this.  He  is 
rather  disposed  to  believe  that  the  habit 
was  induced  partly  by  hunger,  partly 
by  curiosity,  and  partly  by  the  existence 
of  maggots  in  dead  sheep.  Curiosity 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  a  strange 
animal  led  it  to  mount  the  sheep,  and 
eventually  to  tear  it  open.  From  eat¬ 
ing  the  maggots  in  the  dead  sheep  it  is 
but  a  short  step  to  eat  the  meat  of  the 
dead  animal,  and  the  lack  of  further 
carcases  suggested  to  the  Kea  that  it 
was  high  time  to  make  new  ones.  And 
it  seems  to  have  been  doing  so  ever 
since. 

Wood  Pigeons  and  the  Harvest. 

In  many  parts  of  the  North  of 
England  the  Wood  Pigeons  recently 
played  havoc  among  the  crops.  This 
was  largely  in  consequence  of  the 
wholesale  destruction  that  has  long 
been  going  on  of  their  natural  enemies, 
the  birds  of  prey.  It  is  especially 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
Magpies. 


The  Bearded  Tit. 
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The  Bearded  Tit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  members  of  the  Tit  family,  and  which  by  its  delicacy  of 
form  and  colouring  is  a  great  attraction  to  lovers  of  bird  life.  Owing  to  the  reclamation 
of  much  of  the  fenland  it  is  now  somewhat  scarce,  and  the  majority  of  the  birds  seen  in 
captivity  are  imported  from  the  Continent. 


Life  in  Our 
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Life  in  Our  Heronries, 

The  Aesthetic  Bird's  Present-de^y  Position. 
By  HARWOOD  BRIERLEY. 


The  Heron  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
Bible  bird,  being  mentioned  along  with 
the  Stork  in  Deuteronomy  xiv.  18. 
Ancient  literature  has  associated  both 
the  Heron  and  Stork  with  the  Crane 
and  Spoonbill,  and  of  these  four  aesthetic 
birds,  only  the  first-named  is  left  in 
England  to-day.  Here,  however,  he  has 
been  ranked  with  the  Swan  and  Pea¬ 
cock  as  a  Royal  bird,  being  protected 
by  laws  so  stringent  that,  at  one  time, 
any  man  found  guilty  of  killing  a  Heron 
was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  having  both 
ears  confiscated.  Hamlet  has  a  quiet 
reference  to  the  Heron  as  quarry  for 
the  Falcons,  and,  if  it  were  possible  for 
falconry  to  become  an  everyday  sport 
in  England  again,  the  Heron  would 
doubtless  be  reinstated  at  the  angler’s 
expense  and  afterwards  duly  honoured 
at  the  table  as  the  Woodcock  is  now. 
For  the  present  he  has  received 
anathema  in  many  quarters  where  he 
reigned  supreme  for  centuries.  Although 
the  Heron’s  eggs  are  scheduled  for  pro¬ 
tection,  few,  if  any,  stand  so  little  in 
need  of  it,  as  only  the  most  daring 
climbers  can  ever  hope  to  reach  them. 
A  few  English  proprietors  of  Heron 
colonies  still  profess  sufficient  pride  in 
them  to  have  them  guarded. 

In  Byegone  Bays. 

Yarrell  mentions  thirty  heronries  in 
England,  including  the  famed  one  at 
Parham,  in  Sussex;  but  many  of  these 
have  been  disestablished  because  of  the 
too  heavy  levies  of  fish  that  have  been 
made  on  local  rivers  and  meres.  The 
Herons  of  Combermere  Abbey,  in 
Cheshire,  were  banished  for  that  reason. 
County  Durham  has  lost  heronries  at 
Ravensworth  Castle,  at  Gainford,  and 
Sands.  Yorkshire  retains  two — on  Major 
Preston’s  estate,  Moreby  Hall,  near 
York,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  Quintin’s 
estate,  Scampston  Hall,  near  Malton. 


The  Herons  Bietary. 

In  discussing  the  destructiveness  of 
this  bird,  writers  do  not  always  care  to 
discriminate  between  his  common  food 
and  the  luxuries  to  which  he,  as  an  old 
favourite  of  Royalty  and  nobles,  is  en¬ 
titled.  The  Heron  s  bill  of  fare  includes 
fish,  chicks  of  aquatic  birds,  frogs, 
toads,  snakes,  voles,  field  mice,  shrews, 
snails,  slugs,  worms,  and  insects.  But 
modern  anglers  insist  that  he  is  less  of 
a  scavenger  than  a  gourmet,  and  that,  if 
he  can  get  among  troutlets,  he  will 
reject  eels,  roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  and 
;  other  coarse  fish.  Directly  a  Heron  is 
found  feeding  on  trout  or  samlet,  the 
fact  is  reported  to  the  papers,  and  a 
hubbub  once  started  on  that  subject  is 
slow  to  quieten  down.  It  is  useless  to 
deny  that  the  Heron  is  fond  of  game 
fish  ;  but  he  takes  also  a  great  number 
of  eels,  frogs,  and  other  vermin.  Toads 
appear  to  be  on  his  list ;  but  if  we  are 
to  accept  the  testimony  of  Shakespeare 
and  all  the  poets,  the  toad  is  venomous; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  acrid 
and  intolerably  bitter  secretion  from  a 
toad’s  parotid  pustules  will  give  con¬ 
vulsions  or  apoplexy  to  any  bird  that 
dares  to  make  a  meal  of  it. 

An  Knemy  of  Trout. 

Alas !  Herons  may  be  seen  day  after 
day  striking  and  swallowing  troutlet 
after  troutlet,  and  if  not  watched  they 
will  soon  clear  out  a  rearing  pond.  A 
male  Heron  rarely  weighs  more  than 
3/^  lbs.,  in  spite  of  his  bulky  appear¬ 
ance;  and,  although  his  neck  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  thin  when  defeathered,  he  has  a 
knack  of  stretching  his  gullet  for  en- 
gulphing  a  2  lb.  trout.  An  adult 
Heron,  trapped  in  Norfolk  in  1890, 
promptly  disgorged  two  trout  weighing 
2  lbs.  and  1^  lbs.  The  crop  of 
another  adult,  opened  after  being  shot, 
contained  no  less  than  42  young  trout. 
Still  another  one  had  dined  on  seven 
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troutlets,  a  Throstle,  and  a  mouse.  An 
Essex  youngster  of  only  four  months’ 
experience  had  stowed  away  three  trout 
averaging  ^  lb.  each. 

In  the  Yorkshire  Dales. 

Knowing  that  the  Herons  assemble  at 
their  old  colonies  in  March,  I  took  the 
tour  of  the  Yorkshire  colonies  recently, 
to  see  how  matters  were  speeding.  The 
nests  were  being  rebuilt  on  some  of  the 
highest  oak  trees  available,  and  on  the 
slenderest  branches.  It  is  the  male 
bird’s  work  to  find  the  twigs — only  those 
which  contain  living  sap — and  bring 
them  to  his  partner,  who  interlaces 
them.  At  the  Moreby  Hall  heronry, 
near  York,  I  saw  nearly  a  dozen  flat 
nests  boasting  the  circumference  of  a 
wagon  wheel,  each  one  a  mass  of  oak, 
beech,  and  larch  twigs,  lined  carelessly 
with  rushes  and  grass,  but  soon  to  be 
literally  white  over  with  ordure.  The 
aesthetic  Heron  knows  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  constructing  an  aesthetic  nest, 
which  is  so  platform-like  and  loosely 
made  that  rain  passes  almost  straight 
through  it.  Whereas  building  Rooks 
fly  round  and  round  cawing  noisily  when 
you  happen  to  get  too  near  their  nests, 
Herons  take  their  departure  with  silent 
stealth.  Yet  when  the  eggs  are  laid 
they  will  not  quit  without  a  fight.  The 
eggs — four  or  five  to  a  clutch — are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  the  domestic  fowl,  of 
a  beautiful  sea-green  colour,  unglazed, 
and  sharply  tapered  at  one  end. 
Those  that  I  have  seen  taken  were 
invariably  daubed  with  mud  borne 
away  on  the  parent  birds’  feet 
after  fishing  on  oozy  stream  sides, 
thus  showing  that  she  does  not 
care  to  wipe  her  feet  before  coming 
home.  The  eggs  take  three  weeks  to 
hatch  out,  and  the  youngsters — which 
always  begin  to  croak  and  hiss  as  night 
comes  on — fly  when  they  are  six  weeks 
old.  Two  broods  are  usually  reared 
each  season. 

“  Gocking  and  Gutching .” 

I  have  often  watched  the  aesthetic 
Herons,  with  their  glaring,  golden  eyes, 
their  heavy  buff-coloured  bills,  and  slim 
greenish-yellow  shanks,  standing  with 
Stork-like  stiltedness  on  the  edges  of 


their  nests.  Singularly  awkward  do  they 
look  at  such  an  elevation  with  their 
short-cropped,  dark  slate-coloured  tail ; 
in  fact,  they  appear  to  be  in  great  dread 
of  overbalancing  and  falling  off.  All 
the  time  they  are  “  gocking  and  gutch¬ 
ing  ”  like  a  party  of  Geese  with  parched 
throats,  their  usual  note  of  exclamation 
being  a  mere  “  Frauk  !  ”  Through  the 
intricate  tracery-work  of  twigs  the  sun¬ 
light  glints  on  a  male  bird’s  curved, 
snow-white  neck  and  delicate  French- 
grey  breast  feathers,  which  are  superior 
in  texture  and  softness  to  many  expensive 
aigrettes;  it  lends  a  new  beauty  to  the 
long  plumes  of  his  occipital  crest.  I 
believe  it  was  Mr.  Frank  Finn  who 
pointed  out  that  the  milliner’s  so-called 
Osprey  plumes  were  not  those  of  the 
Osprey  (Fishing  Eagle)  at  all,  but  of 
the  Heron,  or  a  Continental  species  of 
Ardea  cinerea.  The  French  people 
called  these  plumes  esprit ,  but  English 
milliners  could  not  say  esprit  quite  as 
easily  as  Osprey,  hence  the  mistake 
which  naturalists  were  for  long  at  a  loss 
to  explain. 

Shakespeare  and  the  Heron. 

A  greater  philological  grievance  here 
occurs  to  mind.  In  the  Eastern 
Counties  one  sometimes  hears  the  say¬ 
ing  :  “  He  can’t  tell  a  Hawk  from  a 
Handsaw.”  This  is  a  selection  from 
Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  when  pulling  old 
Polonius’s  leg,  remarks  with  much 
shrewdness  that  when  the  wind  is  in  a 
certain  quarter  “  he  knows  a  Hawk  from 
a  Handsaw.”  Taken  too  literally,  this 
wretched  “  Handsaw  ”  is  nonsensically 
incongruous  when  alliterated  with 
“  Hawk,”  and  methinks  it  must  have 
bothered  the  Shakespearean  com¬ 
mentators  not  a  little.  “  Handsaw 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  written 
“  Heronshaw,”  or  “  Herringsew,”  by 
which  names  our  Heron  was,  and  still 
is,  known  in  many  districts.  Hamlet, 
then,  knew  a  Hawk  from  a  Heron  on 
mornings  favourable  for  sport. 

As  a  Weather  Prophet. 

That  other  literary  legacy,  as  to  the 
Heron’s  varying  altitude  in  flight  fore¬ 
boding  fair  weather  or  foul,  would 
appear  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
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We  may,  I  think,  safely  say  that  the 
height  at  which  this  bird  flies  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  distance  of  his  fishing 
ground.  Twenty  miles  there  and  back 
is  not  out  of  the  way ;  but  it  is  usually 
much  nearer  home,  in  which  case  a 
bird’s  flight  may  appear  heavier  and 
more  flagging,  especially  if  fighting 
against  a  head  wind.  An  average  Heron 
will,  if  timed,  be  found  to  make  no 
fewer  than  250  upward  and  downward 
wing-strokes  per  minute,  so  that  its  pro¬ 
gress  is  really  not  so  slow  as  the  beholder 
might  imagine.  Our  rare  visitor,  the 
Spoonbill,  flies  with  outstretched  neck, 
the  Heron  with  his  neck  retracted — i.e., 
set  well  back  between  his  shoulders ; 
yet  both  these  birds  fly  in  a  manner 
characteristic,  I  believe,  of  Waders, 
with  their  long  legs  dangling  somewhat 
to  the  rearward.  As  the  Heron’s 
greenish-yellow  shanks  measure  five 
inches,  they  possibly  serve  as  a  rudder 
in  the  absence  of  a  tail.  When  descend¬ 
ing  to  his  nest  a  Heron  drops  his  legs 
gradually  until  they  become  almost 
vertical,  at  which  moment  the  beholder 
may  cringe  lest  they  should  click 
amongst  the  twigs  and  be  broken  off  at 
the  joint. 

The  Tower  of  the  Beak. 

One  day  last  April  I  was  drowsily 
watching  the  shadows  of  these  Stork¬ 
like  birds  pass  over  the  vegetable  carpet 
of  wild  hyacinth  blades  and  the  much- 
cut  leaves  of  the  wood  anemone.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  observed  a  male  bird  coming 
home  with  an  enormous  eel  between  his 
mandibles.  He  subsequently  pinned  it 
by  his  feet  on  the  edge  of  the  twig  plat¬ 
form,  and,  while  it  went  on  wriggling, 
tore  off  living  portions  and  cast  them  to 
the  clamorous  youngsters.  It  is  said 
these  birds  are  able  to  stow  away  all 
kinds  of  prey  inside  the  gullet  of  their 
long,  Swan-like  necks,  and  to  readily 
disgorge  the  same  when  it  is  time  to  feed 
their  mates  and  progeny.  .  A  Heron  has 
been  known  to  drive  his  bill  clean 
through  a  stout  stick,  and  to  spit  an 
eel  of  such  muscular  proportions  that  it 
has  coiled  itself  tightly  enough  around 
his  neck  to  stop  respiration,  whereupon 
the  captor  dropped  dead. 


Fishing  by  Moonlight. 

I  once  was  so  fortunate  as  to  come 
across  three  solitary  Herons  fishing 
sequestered  reaches  of  a  trout  stream 
one  moonlight  evening.  They  were 
standing  stock-still  like  dead  statues, 
resting  on  one  leg  like  the  Masai,  the 
natives  of  East  Africa,  but  very  much 
preoccupied  nevertheless,  and  watching 
their  opportunity  to  strike  some  piscine 
passer-by.  Two  of  these  stilted  fisher¬ 
men  had  found  the  shadows  of  some 
tall  rushes  and  tasselled  grass;  the 
third  stood  upon  a  margin  of  sand  and 
mud,  his  shanks  being  laved  by  the 
current;  but  he  had  taken  care  to  have 
the  moon  in  the  right  position,  so. that 
no  shadow  of  death  could  cause  a  likely 
victim  to  take  alarm,  and  it  mattered 
not  in  the  least  that  the  wind  blew  his 
crest  into  his  eyes  so  long  as  the  fatal 
shadow  was  avoided.  His  elegant  neck 
was  arched  and  depressed,  his  crest  of 
slate-blue  plumes,  poised,  and  heavy  bill 
declining  on  the  soft,  fine  feathers. of  the 
breast.  Although  so  gaunt-looking  in 
the  moonlight,  these  three  birds  yet  re¬ 
tained  their  aesthetic  bearing,  and  I 
comprehended  that  it  could  have  been 
little  to  their  advantage  to  fish  during  the 
hours  of  sunshine. 


A  Big  Batch. 

I  saw  the  six-inch  weapon  driven 
everal  times  with  unerring  aim.  Eels 
Lnd  trout  were  hoisted  out  of  the  stream, 
md  held  down  by  the  serrated  middle 
daw  of  the  bird’s  foot  while  he 
itraightened  out  his  squirming  neck  in 
•eadiness  for  a  meal.  Ere  a  captives 
ast  spark  of  life  became  extinct  it  was 
swallowed  head  first  with  many  a  gup 
3f  the  swelling  throat. .  I  have  already 
diown  that  the  destruction  of  2 -lb.  trout 
md  of  fifty  small  roach  or  gudgeon  in 
1  day  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  any  Heron  as  a  .fisherman.  The 
sneaking  manner  in  which  he  occasion- 
allv  wades  through  the  shadows  from 
one  “stand”  to  another,  with  head 
depressed  and  neck  outstretched,  httm 
up  one  foot  out  of  the  water  and  placin 
it  in  front  of  the  other,  is  most  pro- 
vokingly  comical. 
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TKe  Secret  of  Flyirvg. 

A  Doctor  Who  is  Imitating  Birds. 


The  following  was  written  to  a  con¬ 
temporary,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Rose,  Medical 
Officer  of  Oakengates,  Salop,  who  claims 
that  he  is  able  to  fly  with  wings : — 

The  air  is  Nature’s  marvel,  the  life 
and  soul  of  all  mankind  and  living  crea¬ 
tures,  God’s  purifying  influence,  so  often 
polluted  by  the  ignorant.  A  man  can 
go  for  long  periods  without  food,  for  a 
shorter  period  without  water,  but  only 
for  a  few  seconds  without  air. 

A  bird  can  go  for  a  less  period  with¬ 
out  air  than  any  other  living  creature, 
yet  birds  fly  in  the  air,  which  in  a  way 
indicates  that  the  air  itself  supplies  a 
power  that  enables  them  to  fly  in  it. 
What  is  this  great  secret?  It  is  Nature, 
that  wonderful  power  that  laughs  at 
efforts  of  mechanical  genius  to  navigate 
the  air,  and  yet  gives  this  power  to  most 
of  the  feathered  creatures  and  birds, 
and  also  to  some  that  have  hair  for  a 
covering  instead  of  feathers. 

Monkeys  Never  Flew. 

Man  was,  so  it  is  said,  originated  from 
a  monkey,  but  monkeys  never  flew;  bats 
do,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  a  monkey, 
but  man  never  did.  “  Why  can’t  he  ?  ” 
Because  all  our  greatest  philosophers 
and  thinkers,  who  may  have  solved  the 
problem,  are  gone. 

A  lifetime’s  study  of  the  air  and  birds 
may  have  given  many  deep  thinkers 
ideas,  which  have  all  passed  away  un¬ 
known  for  want  of  practical  knowledge 
to  carry  them  out  to  be  for  the  service 
of  men.  Assuming  that  the  secret  had 
been  solved,  and  proved  beyond  doubt, 
that  it  was  just  as  easy  and  almost  as 
safe  for  a  man  to  fly  as  to  walk,  what 
possible  benefit  would  it  be  to  the  man 
who  gave  the  secret  to  the  world,  and 
what  recompense  would  he  get  for  his 
hours  of  thought  and  years  of  experi¬ 
ments  ? 


Why  Not  Before. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  has  not 
been  discovered  years  and  years  ago  in 
the  days  of  Huxley  and  other  deep 
students  of  Nature.  But  no,  it  has  not ; 
it  has  been  left  until  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  for  this  wonder  to  be  accomplished, 
just  at  the  time  when  men  are  trying 
mechanical  methods,  presumably  to  win 
a  prize  under  impossible  conditions, 
which  is  no  doubt  offered  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  in  general,  and  the  motor 
trade  in  particular,  as  so  far  as  can 
be  judged,  the  offering  of  this  prize 
must  be  an  extremely  profitable  thing  to 
the  shareholders  of  certain  motor  com¬ 
panies.  The  prize  is  in  safe  keeping, 
as  it  can  never  be  won.  All  whom  it 
will  benefit  will  be  the  motor-makers, 
and  those  who  will  suffer  will  be  the 
poor  inventors  who  have  so  much  faith 
in  their  own  powers. 

“It  Can  Be  Done.” 

Now  the  reader  will  say,  “  This  is  all 
very  well,  but  how  can  you  fly?”  That 
is  the  question.  To  this  I  would  reply, 
it  can  be  done,  has  been  done,  is  being 
done  now.  It  is  proved  beyond  dispute 
that  it  is  as  easy,  and  almost  as  safe,  for 
any  moderately  light,  strong  man  to  learn 
to  fly  in  about  the  same  time  as  he 
would  take  to  learn  to  swim. 

Practice  makes  perfect,  and  the 
more  fresh  air  you  get  into  your  lungs 
the  better  your  health,  the  lighter  your 
step  and  feelings.  Practice  deep,  long 
breathing ;  the  air  is  cheap,  and  the  law 
has  not  as  yet  taxed  it,  so  make  the 
most  of  it.  Once  you  thoroughly  acquire 
the  habit  of  deep  breathing  you  will 
accustom  your  lungs  to  have  more  air, 
and  they  will  soon  notice  any  falling  off 
in  the  quantity,  and  help  you  to  keep  up 
the  habit ;  the  muscles  on  the  chest  will 
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grow,  and  also  help  you.  A  short  walk 
with  systematic  deep  breathing  is  much 
better  than  a  long  walk;  you  will  finish 
much  stronger  and  fresher  than  you 
started. 

Nature  has  centuries  ago  provided  for 
the  successful  navigation  of  the  air. 
Man  has  seen  from  time  immemorial,  as 
he  does  to-day,  the  birds  of  all  kinds 
flying,  some  swifter  and  stronger  than 
others.  Birds  that  swim  as  well  as  fly 
are  not  so  swift  as  birds  that  don’t  swim. 
Some  may  say  that  it  is  because  they  are 
heavier  birds,  but  then  some  birds  that 
cannot  swim  are  much  heavier  than  those 
that  can.  As  in  most  things  our  obser¬ 
vations  must  be  confined  to  the  ways  of 
Nature.  First  of  all  we  must  ascertain 
the  action  of  the  wing  on  the  air,  and 
what  help  a  bird  gets  from  the  air  with 
the  wings. 

Imitate  Birds. 

We  get  a  wing  and  carefully  examine 
it.  If  recently  taken  from  a  bird  the 
plumage  is  smooth  and  looks  polished. 
We  pull  a  feather  out  and  the  quill  end 
looks  oily,  and  contains  a  kind  of  oil. 
We  must  ascertain  what  effect  has  this 
oil  on  the  air.  We  find  a  bird  in  a. 
weak  and  exhausted  condition,  or  ill, 
and  unable  to  fly.  If  we  take  a  feather 
from  the  wing  the  quill  shows  little  or 
no  oil  in  it,  the  blood  of  the  bird  is 
poor  and  deficient  in  oil,  clearly  proving 
that  this  oil  is  supplied  from  the  blood. 

The  Peculiar  Action  of  Oil. 

We  want  to  know  the  peculiar  action 
of  this  oil  on  the  air,  and  we  start  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  oils,  take  a  few  kinds, 
and  pour  the  same  quantity  of  each  on 
to  the  floor  from  the  same  height.  Some 
oils  take  longer  to  descend  than  others, 
and  some  fall  with  less  force.  The 
splash  mark  is  less  than  that  of  those 
that  descend  quicker,  although  the  oil 
is  of  the  same  thickness.  Water  de¬ 
scends  quicker  and  with  more  force  than 
oil,  thus  showing  that  oil  has  some  effect 
on  the  air  and  gravitation. 

The  oil  is  pumped  into  the  quills  of 


the  bird  from  the  blood,  and  makes  the 
quills  ,  as  light  as  the  air.  Fresh  quill 
feathers  weigh  lighter  than  old  ones,  so 
the  oil  in  them  must  be  lighter  than  air, 
and  has  some  unseen  effect  on  the  air. 
We  must  ascertain  what  are  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  that  oil  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air  after  being  filtered  through 
the  quills  and  feathers. 

What  it  does  is  this :  the  warm  oil 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air  makes  the 
air  go  thicker  and  more  solid,  and  the 
oil  floats  as  it  floats  on  water.  So  a 
healthy  bird  gets  the  same  assistance 
from  the  air  as  the  swimmer  gets  from 
the  water.  The  more  oil  a  swimmer  has 
on  his  skin,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
the  more  help  he  gets  and  the  easier  he 
swims.  The  more  oil  a  bird  has  on  its 
feathers  the  better  it  flies. 

Ideas  Proved.. 

The  author  has  proved  all  his  state¬ 
ments,  and  has  fled  a  very  considerable 
distance  with  artificial  wings,  charged 
with  oil  of  the  same  properties  as  that 
in  the  blood  of  a  bird.  The  same 
wings,  although  beautifully  made  and 
in  detail  an  exact  copy  of  a  bird’s,  with¬ 
out  the  oil  give  little  or  no  effect,  and 
are  quite  incapable  of  lifting  but  very 
small  weight  besides  their  own. 

Fully  charged  with  oil  (as  of  birds), 
the  effect  on  the  air  is  most  powerful, 
the  wing  resisting  the  air  almost  as 
though  it  became  frozen  and  solid  be¬ 
neath  it.  The  properties,  of  course,  are 
the  author’s  secret ;  also  the  construction 
of  the  wings. 

In  the  interests  of  science  he  is  giving 
the  result  of  his  study  and  gratifying 
experiments  on  the  subject,  knowing  full 
well  that  others  may  be  soon  experiment¬ 
ing.  But  even  if  they  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  obtain  the  like  result,  he  has 
some  years  start,  and  by  the  time  their 
labours  are  in  the  experimental  stage  he 
will  have  marked  his  notch  on  the 
records  by  solving  the  mystery  of  the  air 
and  how  to  fly  in  it. 
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TKe  Swallows. 

By  J.  S.  CRAWFORD, 


I  think  it  safe  to  assert  that  we  all 
know  the  Swallow,  but,  I  would  ask, 
“  Who  knows  the  Swallow  from  the 
Swift,  the  House,  or  Sand  Martins  ”  ? 
It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  ignor¬ 
ance  that  prevails  in  regard  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Swallow  and  its 
pretty  little  sister  the  Martin,  and  even 
among  our  country  cousins,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  once  pointing  a  rustic  to  a  Martin 
and  asking,  “  What  bird  that  was  ?  ” 
“Oh,”  was  the  reply,  “that’s  a  young 
Swallar !  ”  and  evidently  was  greatly 
surprised  at  my  seeming  ignorance. 

It  will,  therefore  be  the  author’s  in¬ 
tention  to  deal  separately  with  each 
member  of  this  charming  group,  and  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  them, 
their  habits,  and  how  each  may  be 
identified.  First,  of  course,  we  will 
deal  with : — 

The  Swallow  (Hirundo  rustica). 

Known  locally  also  as  the  “  Barn 
Swallow  ”  and  the  “  Chimney  Swallow,” 
although  the  bird  seldom  builds  in 
chimneys — at  least,  not  so  often  as  in 
outhouses,  barns,  bridges,  and  shafts — - 
and  thus  it  at  once  distinguishes  itself 
from  the  Martin,  who  prefers  to  build 
under  the  eaves  of  houses;  but  it  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Swallow 
and  the  Martin  arrive  with  us  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  difficulty  oft- 
times  of  identifying  the  one  from  the 
other  when  in  flight,  that  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  amateurs  to  recognise  the 
Swallow  from  the  Martin. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  most  of  us 
know  the  Swallow,  with  his  charming 
switch-back  flight,  as  he  skims  grace¬ 
fully  over  the  surface  of  the  village 
pond,  or  skips  across  the  dainty  covered 
meadow,  looking,  as  it  often  does,  de¬ 
lightfully  fresh  after  a  short  spring 
shower,  now  twisting  this  way,  now 
that,  this  moment  barely  touching  the 


fresh  green  sward,  the  next  many  feet 
in  the  air,  performing  his  strange  acro¬ 
batic  flight,  which  only  he  knows  how, 
and  twittering  all  the  while,  perhaps 
rushing  at  break-neck  speed  towards 
where  we  are  watching  him,  then  spying 
us,  with  a  few  dexterous  twists,  turns 
and  is  off  again,  repeating  the  perform¬ 
ance  throughout  the  still  warm  summer 
day.  I  hardly  feel  that  it  is  summer 
till  the  Swallow  returns  from  across  the 
seas  and  I  hear  his  merry  little  twitter¬ 
ing  as  he  visits  the  site  of  his  old  home, 
seeming  so  very  glad  to  get  back  and 
to  find  his  old  nesting-place  has  not 
been  destroyed  or  occupied.  He  seems 
to  me  always  to  be  so  very  good  natured 
and  happy,  knowing  no  winter,  and 
who’s  life  is  one  happy  live  long  summer 
day. 

In  India's  Sunny  Clime. 

The  Swallow  winters  in  India,  and 
generally  returns  to  us  at  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  middle  of  April,  reaching 
Scotland  sometimes  a  fortnight  later, 
although  this  year  very  nearly  three 
Weeks  later.  I  would  here  refer  to  the 
very  strange  appearings  of  the  Swallow 
among  us  very  early  in  the  year,  per¬ 
haps  staying  with  us  for  a  day  or  two, 
then  suddenly  and  as  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appearing  again  as  it  appeared.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  reports  sent 
in  to  our  many  natural  history  periodi¬ 
cals  are  very  much  exaggerated,  as 
correspondents  of  these  journals  often,  I 
think,  mistake  some  other  bird  towards 
nightfall  for  our  feathered  friend  from 
across  the  seas. 

First  Blood. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  quite  an  honour  to  draw  first 
blood  in  the  battle  for  who  saw  the 
first  Swallow.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  reports  are  received  from  many 
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well-known  naturalists,  and  that  they 
have  been  observed  for  a  few  days, 
compels  us  to  entertain  the  fact.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  enticed 
or  deluded  by  the  warm  weather  or  a 
heat  wave  early  in  the  year,  that  the 
birds  started  on  their  (to  them  short) 
journey  to  our  country,  and  then,  the 
cold  weather  having  set  in  again,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  next  favourable 
wind  to  depart  from  whence  they  came. 

An  Early  Bird. 

I  have  a  note  in  my  natural  history 
notebook  of  a  Swallow  having  been  seen 
by  myself  as  early  as  March  27th  in 
Cumberland,  but  there  is  no  surprise  at 
this  observation,  as  the  spring  proved 
that  year  to  be  an  exceptionally  warm 
one,  and  consequently  Nature  was  well 
advanced;  but  this  year,  particularly  ?n 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Scotland,  things  have  been 
rather  late.  It  is  well  known  that 
Gilbert  White,  the  renowned  Selborne 
naturalist,  to  a  certain  extent  credited 
the  fact  that  the  Swallow  hibernated 
during  the  winter  months,  and,  enticed 
by  a  spell  of  warm  weather,  reappeared 
early,  thus  accounting  for  its  strange 
reappearance  early  in  the  year ;  but 
although  the  matter  is  one  that  will,  I 
feel  sure,  take  a  very  long  time  to  sim¬ 
plify,  still,  in  modern  time,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  gather  notes  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  Isles,  and  from  almost 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  which  Gilbert 
White  in  his  time  was  no  doubt  unable 
to  procure  and  to  take  advantage  of, 
and,  of  course,  at  this  time  it  is  a  well 
authenticated  fact  that  the  Swallow  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  hibernate,  as  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  White. 

The  Swallow  s  Nest. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  Swallow 
will,  with  unerring  skill,  return  to  the 
same  spot  to  build  its  nest  year  after 
year,  and  not  long  after  it  arrives  it 
commences  to  build  its  pretty  little  nest, 
unless  otherwise  prevented  by  that  pug¬ 
nacious  little  vagabond  the  Sparrow, 
who,  when  breeding,  will  not  allow  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  feather  to  approach 


too  near  its  habitat,  although  the  Martin 
is  more  often  the  victim  than  the 
Swallow.  The  Swallow  builds  its  nest  . 
with  hay  straw,  a  few  dried  grasses,  and 
mud;  this  latter  I  have  often  noticed  it 
obtains  from  the  cart  ruts  or  the  sides 
of  the  road,  and  usually  gathers  it  in 
the  early  morning.  The  nest  is  lined 
with  a  few  grasses  and  feathers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  nest  is  attached  to 
the  building  is  really  a  masterpiece  of 
nest  architecture.  If  the  Chaffinch  and 
the  Long-Tailed  Tit  can  boast  of  the 
prettiest  nest,  the  Swallow  certainly 
does  not  lack  genius  or  go  unprovided 
with  some  wise  provision  of  Nature. 

“  Oh,  how  wise  are  the  doings  of  Nature  !  ” 

The  nest  being  completed,  the  female 
deposits  her  pretty  little  eggs  speckled 
with  brown  or  red  spots,  there  being 
usually  four  to  six  of  these. 

The  Shape  of  Eggs. 

The  Swallow  reminds  me  forcibly  of 
the  Greenfinch,  in  the  fact  that  its  eggs 
are  sometimes  very  round  and  some¬ 
times  more  elongated.  When  the  incu¬ 
bating  period  has  elapsed  and  the 
young  Swallows  appear,  the  region 
round  the  nest  is  one  continuous  babble, 
every  other  minute  one  or  other  of  the 
busy  parents  returning  with  some  dainty 
morsel  for  these  gaping,  eager,  queer¬ 
looking  youngsters.  What  strange 
youngsters  young  Swallows  are  to  be 
sure,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  the 
particular  organ  which  predominates 
throughout  the  Swallow  family  is  from 
the  earliest  days  prominent  in  the  young 
Swallows,  namely,  their  wide  gape  of 
mouth.  It  is  usual  for  two  broods 
to  be  reared  during  the  year,  the  first 
brood  taking  wing  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  the  second  brood  about  the 
end  of  August,  although  I  have  seen 
young  in  the  nest  as  late  as  September. 

The  Markings  of  its  Plumage. 

The  adult  male  Swallow  has  the  fore¬ 
head  and  throat  chestnut  brown,  upper 
parts  and  rump  metallic  steel  blue; 
underparts  dull  reddish-white,  and  the 
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characteristic  acutely  forked  tail.  The 
female  is  very  much  similar  to  the  male, 
with  the  exception  that  the  outer  tail  . 
feathers  are  shorter,  and  in  place  of  the 
dusky  reddish-white  underparts  the 
colour  is  white. 

The  Flocking  for  Migration. 

A  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  with 
one  who  has  witnessed  it  is  the  vast 
congregating  of  these  birds  during  the 
month  of  September  previous  to  their 
taking  their  departure  till  another 
spring,  and  I  know  one  spot  where  this 
great  gathering  takes  place  unfailingly 
every  year,  and  I  am  sure  there  must 
be  thousands  of  these  birds  gathered 
together  preparing  for  their  migration 
to  a  warmer  clime;  and  what  a  feeling 
possesses  one  when  one  wakes  up  some 
morning  to  find  that  many  hundreds  of 
these  countless  hordes  of  birds,  which 
were  making  the  vicinity  a  perfect 
pandemonium  with  their  endless  twit¬ 
tering  only  the  night  before,  have  taken 
their  departure  and  bidden  us  farewell 
for  another  year.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  also  that  all  the  Swallows  do  not 
depart  at  the  same  time,  but  the  young 
of  the  year  go  first,  the  others  follow¬ 
ing  shortly  after.  Many  of  my  readers 
will  now  query :  “  If  the  young  go  first, 
how  will  they  know  where  to  go  ?  ”  My 
reply  is,  “  Their  unfailing  instinct  en¬ 
dowed  them  by  God  who  made  all 
things,  and  the  very  same  instinct  which 
bade  their  parents  the  year  before,  rise 
to  return  to  us  to  breed  and  give  them 
birth,  and  their  taking  advantage  of  a 
favourable  wind  which  can  carry  them 
in  a  very  short  time  to  where  their  in¬ 
stinct  leads  them.” 

A  Pathetic  Occurrence. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  pathetic 
than  a  mother  Swallow  who  has  still 
four  or  five  helpless  youngsters  in  her 
late  nest,  and  her  consequent  maternal 
duties  to  fulfil,  with  the  call  of  instinct 


to  migrate  strong  upon  her,  before  it  is 
too  late  and  the  supply  of  food  gives 
out.  How  she  flutters  about  the  nest 
each  day,  seeming  to  visit  it  less  than 
the  day  before,  and  seeming  to  be 
growing  weaker  each  day,  and  until  she 
knows  it  is  her  destruction  to  put  off  a 
day  longer  will  she  take  herself  off  and 
leave  her  helpless  young  to  die.  These 
instances  are  luckily  rare,  and  cold  and 
want  of  food  soon  puts  an  end  to  their 
innocent  young  lives,  and  although 
their  parents  are  in  no  wise  to  be 
blamed,  we  all  feel  compassion  on  these 
little  ones  left — unable  to  fly  or  seek 
for  food — to  die, 

decreasing  N umbers . 

There  can  be  do  doubt  that  every  year 
sees  a  decrease  in  the  Swallow  family. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  greatly  sought  after  as  an  article 
of  food  on  the  Continent  and  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  millinery,  great  numbers  of 
these  birds  being  slaughtered  year  after 
year  at  the  time  of  migration.  This  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  good 
the  Swallows  do  is  incalculable,  ridding 
the  air  as  they  do  of  countless  hordes 
of  obnoxious  insects  which  are  enemies 
of  the  farmer  and  gardener.  When  we 
think  of  a  single  Swallow  being  on  the 
wing  from,  say,  16  to  18  hours  per  day, 
we  can  easily  imagine  the  great  good 
these  birds  do.  The  Swallow  has  suf¬ 
fered,  too,  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
housewife  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
certain  parasite  that  follows  the  Swal¬ 
low,  and  when  the  Swallow  builds  above 
the  window  this  parasite  often  finds  its 
way  into  the  house,  which  the  good  wife 
resents;  and  last  year  I  regret  to  say  I 
witnessed  a  woman  sweep  away  two 
nests  of  the  Swallow,  and  when  I  en¬ 
quired  this  was  her  reason  for  destroy¬ 
ing  the  homes  of  these  useful  birds. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  leave  the  Swal¬ 
low’s  welfare  in  the  hands  of  my  readers, 
and  I  trust  they  will  study  the  Swallow 
as  its  habits  merit. 
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An  easy  first  favourite  among  British 
birds  is  Robin  Redbreast.  His  beauty 
has,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  his 
popularity,  although  the  Chaffinch,  the 
Bullfinch,  and  the  Goldfinch  all  run 
him  pretty  hard  as  far  as  personal 
appearance  is  concerned.  I  fancy  his 
individuality  is  a  stronger  point  in  his 
favour — a  careless  observer  may  con¬ 
found  the  three  finches  with  each  other, 
but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  Robin — 
the  round  body,  the  sharp  beak,  crim¬ 
son  waistcoat,  and  audacious  air  belong 
to  him,  and  to  him  alone.  His  audacity, 
too,  which  would  be  disgusting,  not  to 
say  alarming,  in  a  Turkey  or  even  a 
Hen,  is  one  of  Robin’s  charms.  No  one 
could  object  to  liberties  used  by  Ariel. 
Superstition  early  cast  her  aegis  over  the 
Redbreast. 

In  England  he  who  shoots  a  Robin 
must  never  expect  to  shoot  straight  more, 
while  in  Scotland  everything  belonging 
to  the  crimson-breasted  bird  is  protected 
by  the  vague  but  terrible  threat,  “You 
will  never  thrive  again.” 

Superstition  and  Poetry. 

Where  superstition  is,  poetry  is  not 
far  off.  Few  poets  have  left  the  Robin, 
unsung,  and  most  of  us  have  had  our 
first  impressions  of  death  and  burial 
softened  by  the  idea  of  “  Robin  Red¬ 
breast  tenderly  ”  covering  the  babes  in 
the  wood  with  leaves.  The  artist  has 
not  been  slow  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
poet  and  the  soothsayer.  The  Robin’s 
breast  gives  the  desired  “  bit  of  colour  ” 
to  many  a  winter  landscape,  and,  thanks 
to  the  now  disappearing  Christmas  card, 
the  Robin  has  become  quite  as  much  a 
part  of  our  Christmas  idea  as  the  scarlet 
holly-berries  with  which  his  portrait  was 
so  often  surrounded. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  honours, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  youth 
enjoyed  much  happy  and  familiar  inter¬ 
course  with  members  of  his  house,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  consider  the  Robin  an 
amiable  character.  Against  his  time¬ 
serving  disposition  I  say  nothing,  his 


free-and-easy,  hail-fellow-well-met  man¬ 
ners  when  cold  and  hunger  press,  his 
haughty  stand-aloof-never-saw-you-before 
airs  in  summer,  these  are  traits  much 
too  human  to  be  criticised.  Nor  com¬ 
plain  I  aught  of  his  voracity.  The 
Robin — so  says  the  man  who  reduces 
everything  to  figures — has  a  daily  capa¬ 
city  for  worms  the  same  in  proportion  to 
its  size  as  though  a  man  were  to  eat 
67  ft.  of  6-in.  diameter  sausage  daily. 
If  he  were  not  blessed  with  such  an  appe¬ 
tite  we  should  not  have  so  much  of  his 
delightful  company  while  digging  our 
garden.  So  more  strength  to  Robin’s 
digestion,  say  I.  No,  my  quarrel  with 
Robin  is  on  account  of  his  dog-in-the- 
manger  temper.  Stuff  his  red  waistcoat 
to  the  throat  with  tit-bits,  spread  your 
bird-table  ever  so  bountifully,  yet  Robin 
will  not  suffer  another  bird  to  have  a 
beakful  if  he  can  help  it. 

Like  Red  Rag  to  a  Bull. 

Another  Robin  is  to  him  as  a  red  rag 
to  a  bull.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  the  young  Robins  kill  all  the  old 
ones — so  my  gardener  says ;  but  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  doubt  if  victory  is  always  with 
the  young.  I  have  known  the  same 
Robin  hold  a  garden  for  years  against 
all  intruders.  Of  the  fact  that  they  will 
fight  to  the  death  I  had  sad  proof  only 
five  or  six  weeks  ago.  My  garden 
boasted  two  Robins,  equally  handsome, 
equally  warlike,  and  apparently  equally 
strong.  They  were  for  ever  at  it,  shout¬ 
ing  defiance  from  opposing  treetops, 
hunting  each  other  like  furies,  and  often 
falling  on  the  ground  before  me  locked 
in  hostile  embrace — -a  fluttering  little 
bundle  of  feather  and  screech.  One 
day  I  saw  them  thus  locked,  but 
strangely  still,  and,  hurrying  to  the 
spot,  found  one  Robin  dead,  slain  by 
a  hundred  beak  wounds  on  the  head. 
His  rival,  wounded  to  the  death,  flut¬ 
tered  feebly  aside  as  I  came  near,  re¬ 
garding  the  dead  with  triumph  in  his 
fast-glazing  eye.  He  had  killed  his 
enemy !  What  more  could  bird  (or 
man)  ask  of  Fate? 
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A  Variegated  Goldfinch 
Canary  Mule. 


THE 


A  Variegated  Goldfinch-Canary  Mule. 

One  of  the  commoner  examples  of  the  hybridiser’s  art. 
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Bird  Life  in  the  “Stripe." 

By  MATTHEW  BARR. 

( Continued  from  page  187.) 


An  Early  Nest, 

One  year  they  came  exceptionally 
early.  I  found  a  nest  containing  six 
eggs  on  the  nth  of  May.  I  considered 
this  a  very  early  date.  The  evening 
was  the  best  part  of  the  day  to  hear 
them,  especially  a  night  that  was  hot 
and  sultry,  when  they  would  “  reel  ” 
away  to  their  heart’s  content.  Creep¬ 
ing  through  the  bushes  I  used  to  get  as 
close  to  the  bird  as  I  possibly  could, 
and  watch  it  as  it  clung  to  the  stalk  of 
some  ‘Sturdy  plant.  At  times  the 
“  reeling  ”  sounded  quite  near,  then  it 
seemed  to  come  from  further  away,  but 
the  deception  was  done  by  the  bird  as 
the  head  moved  from  side  to  side  during 
the  performance.  The  least  sound  dis¬ 
turbed  it,  and  then  the  song  would 
stop,  and  the  bird  would  drop  down  and 
creep  off  amongst  the  tangled  under¬ 
growth,  to  mount  and  recommence 
when  all  again  was  quiet. 

Nest  Well  Hidden. 

Of  all  the  nests  that  were  built  in 
this  narrow  wood,  this  one  was  the 
hardest  to  find.  Cunningly  hidden  in 
the  bottom  where  the  grass  grew  thickest 
and  longest,  a  stick  to  beat  about  was 
often  needed  to  flush  the  sitting  bird, 
even  with  its  assistance  a  quick  eye 
was  necessary  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
bird  before  it  again  had  disappeared  in 
the  densest  growth.  The  nest  is  wholly 
built  and  lined  with  grass,  the  broad 
parts  being  chiefly  used,  where  the  six 
white  eggs  spotted  all  over  with  dark 
red  spots  lie  snugly  within.  Once  when 
driven  by  egging  boys  from  the  river¬ 
side  the  piping  Sandpiper  made  its  nest 
and  lined  it  with  brown  beech  leaves, 
and  deposited  four  pointed  eggs  within, 
creamy  white,  blotched  and  spotted  with 
various  colours.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  prettiest  egg  of  all  our  British 
birds. 


The  Melodious  Tree  Tipit. 

Another  summer  visitor,  the  melodious 
Tree  Pipit,  the  nest  of  which  I  often 
found  in  the  end  of  the  wood  that  sloped 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  What  vari¬ 
able  eggs  they  had  ?  It  was  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  discover  the  nest  of  this  bird. 
You  never  could  tell  what  the  colour  of 
the  egg  would  be;  each  bird  seemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  type  of  its  own.  I 
loved  to  listen  to  its  song  in  a  sun¬ 
bathed  day  in  June,  as  it  arose  from  a 
green  clad  bough  of  a  tree  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  glen,  fluttered  over  the  tree  tops, 
then  came  down  gracefully  on  out¬ 
stretched  pinions,  to  seek  another 
branch,  or  failing  that,  alight  on  the 
daisy-^spangled  sward  of  an  adjoining 
field.  The  notes  of  the  song  may  be 
few,  but  still  they  are  sweet  and  full  of 
music.  Unlike  its  cousin,  the  Meadow 
Pipit,  the  song  of  which  is  more  metallic 
and  not  so  pleasant  to  hear,  a  lower 
perch  is  also  more  to  its  liking,  the  top 
of  the  hedgerow,  a  stone  dyke,  or  some 
slight  elevation  of  the  ground  is  all  that 
is  required,  from  where  it  arises  with  an 
hesitating  upward  flight,  uttering  all  the 
time  the  note,  “  tit,  tit,  tit,”  till  it 
ascends,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  high  as 
the  bird  is  able,  then  the  voice  changes 
till  what  I  consider  is  the  song  proper, 
which,  like  the  flight  downwards,  sounds 
as  if  it  was  running  downhill.  When 
the  trees  were  very  small  I  used  to  find 
the  nest.  But,  like  the  Robin,  they  are 
both  regulated  to  the  outside  now,  and 
nest  in  the  side  of  the  ditch. 

Winter’s  Songster. 

The  Redbreast  is  no  mean  performer 
in  the  woodland  choir.  His  high-pitched 
song  may  be  often  heard  in  the  winter 
months  when  the  majority  of  the  birds 
are  silent.  Our  most  constant  singer 
sings  in  all  the  months  of  the  year,  being 
least  heard  in  July.  In  a  damp  place 
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near  the  middle  of  the  wood  a  pair  of 
Reed  Buntings  nested  till  the  branches 
of  the  trees  spread  and  crowded  them 
out.  A  very  handsome  fellow  the  male 
bird  was  as  he  sat  on  the  hedge  adorned 
with  his  black  cap  and  white  band  round 
his  neck,  singing  his  jerky,  but  not  un¬ 
pleasant  song.  With  the  replanting  of 
the  “  Stripe  ”  many  pairs  of  Yellow 
Buntings  made  their  appearance,  and 
unlike  some  varieties  of  the  bird  king¬ 
dom,  they  adapted  themselves  to  the 
different  changes  that  the  wood  passed 
through.  When  the  trees  were  in  their 
infancy  they  nested  amidst  the  brambles 
and  matted  grass,  but  as  the  trees  shot 
upwards  they  also  raised  their  nests 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  platform.  In 
the  branches  of  the  spruces  was  the 
place  to  seek  them.  Once  I  found  one 
built  in  the  fork  of  a  Scotch  fir.  I  have 
never  seen  another  in  such  a  position. 
This  is  the  first  place  I  remember  find¬ 
ing  a  nest  with  a  clutch  of  five  eggs; 
three  and  four  being  the  usual  number. 
You  could  hear  the  males  lamenting  to 
one  another  all  day  long,  on  the  hot 
and  drowsy  summer  days,  about  having 
only  “a  little  piece  of  bread  and  no 
cheese.” 

Voices  of  the  Night. 

The  “crow”  of  the  Pheasant,  and 
the  “  churr  ”  of  the  Partridge,  were  both 
to  be  heard  at  nightfall,  and  I  often 
stumbled  across  their  nests  amidst  the 
bracken.  The  Partridge  has  forsaken 
the  wood  long  ago,  for  the  open  fields, 
but  the  Pheasant  still  retains  its  hold, 
and  a  nest  can  be  found  every  summer 
by  diligent  searching.  As  years  passed 
by,  the  trees  grew  taller  and  taller,  and 
the  branches  spread  across  the  open 
spaces  till  they  touched  one  another. 
Birds  that  loved  the  small  trees  and  the 
tangled  undergrowth  have  now  forsaken 
the  “  Stripe,”  but  other  birds  have  come 
to  take  up  their  places.  The  Thrush 
tribe  are  now  prominent  dwellers  of  the 
wood.  The  Song  Thrush  and  the 
Blackbird  sing  their  mellow  lays  in  the 
early  dawn  and  evening  twilight,  and 
many  a  brood  of  Thrushes  are  reared 
here  every  summer.  The  Missel  Thrush, 
the  earliest  singer  of  the  year,  pipes 


from  the  tallest  tree  in  the  wood,  loud, 
crisp,  and  clear,  as  he  sturdily  defies 
the  biting  winds  of  the  early  spring. 
His  nest,  too,  I  have  found  in  the  fork 
of  a  Scotch  fir,  as  high  as  the  average 
height  of  a  man,  built  of  moss  and  hay, 
with  pieces  of  wool  attached,  for  they 
dearly  love  a  little  outside  display. 

The  Finches  not  Absent. 

The  Finch  tribe  are  also  represented. 
The  Chaffinch  has  come  dressed  in  his 
bridal  array,  and  his  cheerful  voice  en¬ 
livens  the  wood,  as  he  sings  and  shows 
off  all  his  finery  to  the  admiration  of 
his  more  soberly-attired  little  bride. 
They  have  built  their  wonderful  nest  of 
lichen  and  moss  beneath  the  nodding 
tassels  of  the  larch.  The  Green  Linnet 
nests  also  in  the  spruce  trees.  They 
dearly  love  a  feathery  spruce  branch  for 
that  purpose.  When  the  sun  shines 
bright  and  warm  the  Greenbird  sings 
his  best.  To  vary  the  monotony  of  his 
long  drawn  notes,  he  takes  a  turn  in  the 
air,  circling  round  the  tree  tops  with 
wings  outstretched,  at  intervals  making 
sidelong  dashes,  like  leaves  driven  by 
the  wind  on  a  winter’s  day. 

A  Joyous  Sound. 

Of  all  the  sounds  that  haunt  the  wood 
is  the  wedding  season  of  the  birds.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  is  the  cooing  of  the 
Wood  Pigeon  as  he  talks  so  lovingly 
to  the  partner  of  his  joys,  so  soft  and 
full  of  symapthy,  all  done  to  encourage 
her  to  sit  patiently  on  the  two  white  eggs 
that  I  saw  shining  through  the  handful 
of  twigs  that  went  to  make  up  their 
nest.  And  listen,  the  Magpies  have  re¬ 
turned,  they  have  found  a  tree  tall 
enough  once  more  to  please  them  for  a 
nesting  site.  But,  once  again,  the 
“  Stripe  ”  has  undergone  another  change. 
The  trees  were  becoming  so  densely 
packed  that  they  were  interfering  with 
the  free  growth  of  each  other,  and,  in 
the  winter  the  laird  sent  his  men  and 
judiciously  thinned  them  out  to  give 
those  that  were  left  light  and  life,  so 
that  they  might  grow  into  goodly  timber. 
With  the  alterations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  wood,  bird  life  will  follow 
suit  accordingly. 
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To  the  majority  of  ornithologists  it 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
charming  Lesser  Redpoll  has  firmly 
established  itself  as  a  regular  breeding 
species  within  eight  short  miles  of  St. 
Paul’s,  namely,  at  Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham,  and  a  little  further  afield 
in  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Bromley  and 
Chislehurst.  This  fact  is  all  the  more 
pleasing,  because  the  Lesser  Redpoll,  as 
far  as  its  breeding  range  in  our  islands 
extends,  is  really  more  of  a  northerly 
species.  Thus,  above  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  across  England,  from  Yarmouth 
in  the  east  to  Aberdovey  in  the  west,  it 
nests  in  tolerable  plenty  in  all  likely 
spots,  but  below  that  line,  particularly 
in  the  south-west,  it  may  be  accounted 
not  only  local,  but  positively  rare  and, 
in  some  instances,  even  non-existent. 
Although  North  Wales  can  show  a  fair 
proportion  of  breeding  Redpolls,  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs  exists  in  the 
southern  parts.  To  the  writer’s  own 
knowledge,  a  few — but  very  few — nest 
locally  in  Brecon,  Radnor,  and  Car¬ 
marthen,  whilst  occasional  broods  are 
reported  from  the  remaining  counties. 
Ireland,  the  northern  districts  especially, 
can  muster  a  good  many  breeding  pairs, 
where  in  some  places,  through  a  lack 
of  trees  and  hedges  (as  in  Achill  for 
example)  the  little  birds  nest  in  furze 
bushes.  However,  to  turn  to  the  Kentish 
Redpolls.  In  1899  and  1900,  when  the 
writer  was  working  up  a  list  of  Bromley 
birds,  the  Lesser  Redpoll  had  to  be 
labelled  scarce,  even  in  winter;  very 
rare  in  summer ;  in  fact,  he  only  knew 
of  one  or  two  breeding  pairs.  During 
the  summer  of  1905,  however,  in  those 
self-same  haunts,  he  discovered  over 
twenty,  an  increase  which  may  be  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  a  check  having  been 
put  on  the  rascally  bird-catchers,  who 
have  hitherto  been  responsible  for  the 
threatened  extinction  of  Goldfinches  and 
the  dearth  of  Linnets  in  these  parts. 

The  chief  nest-haunt  of  the  Redpolls 
at  Ravensbourne  is  close  to  the  station, 
in  a  nursery  rose  garden,  bordered  on 


one  side  by  a  fine  suburban  wood,  on 
the  other — the  road  side — by  a  narrow, 
but  dense,  strip  of  covert,  composed  of 
larch,  Scotch  fir,  birch,  and  beech 
saplings,  lilacs,  privet  bushes,  dog  roses, 
and  brambles, the  whole  place  a  veritable 
jungle  in  miniature,  and  the  retreat  of 
divers  Finches  and  Warblers.  Just 
across  the  road,  in  a  tiny  oblong  planta¬ 
tion  of  taller  larches,  sapling  beeches, 
sycamores,  and  crab  trees,  is  yet  another 
retreat  of  this  fascinating  species.  In 
all  its  Kentish  haunts,  the  Redpoll  ap¬ 
pears  to  revel  in  long,  narrow  strips  of 
covert,  that  is  if  it  takes  to  the  wood¬ 
land,  for  the  writer  has,  elsewhere,  seen 
many  a  nest  in  hedgerows. 

The  general  rule  for  birds  which  flock 
in  autumn  and  winter,  like  the  species 
under  notice,  is  that  they  mate  annually. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  writer  has  known 
special  nest  haunts  used  by  pairs  of 
Redpolls  year  after  year,  a  fact  which 
suggests  that,  at  any  rate,  one  of  a  given 
couple  unerringly  returns  to  the  old  spot 
with  his  or  her  new  partner,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Indeed,  the  writer  has  seen 
this  year’s  nest  built  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  relics  of  last. 

Although  it  is  true  that  where  the 
Lesser  Redpoll  is  scarce,  isolated  pairs 
are  quite  customary,  yet,  where  at  all 
plentiful,  a  decided  social  tendency  is 
evinced  right  through  the  breeding 
season.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  Ravens¬ 
bourne,  where  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
nests  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
the  non-sitting  birds  consort  much  to¬ 
gether,  the  males  especially,  when 
serenading  their  busy  partners.  The 
love-flight  of  the  Lesser  Redpoll  is  very 
characteristic  and  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Greenfinch  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  Starting  from  some  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  tree,  the  bird  flits  out  into  the 
air,  taking  a  decidedly  erratic  course, 
and  mounting  little  higher  than  the  level 
from  which  it  started.  It  describes  an 
irregular  circle,  and  eventually  returns, 
often  to  the  same  tree,  sometimes  to  the 
identical  perch.  All  the  time  the  un- 
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mistakable  trill  “  Cher-r-r  twit  it-'t- 
tr-r-r  ”  is  uttered,  one  bird  after  the  other 
catching  up  the  refrain,  should  there  be 
more  than  one  pair  in  the  haunt.  The 
writer  has  seen  nearly  a  dozen  Redpolls 
trilling  in  the  air  together ;  half-a-dozen 
repeatedly.  These  exhibitions  are  most 
frequent  in  the  early  morning  and 
towards  evening. 

For  a  resident  species,  the  Lesser  Red¬ 
poll  is  a  remarkably  tardy  breeder,  as, 
although  pairs  are  formed  in  April,  and 
the  nest  haunt  then  patronised,  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  search  for  the  nests  themselves 
before  mid-May,  whilst  fresh  eggs  are 
general  from  that  date  till  a  month  later, 
according  to  the  climate.  But  even  in 
Kent  some  pairs  do  not  lay  till  the  first 
week  of  June.  Occasionally,  a  second 
brood  is  reared  late  in  July,  in  a  different 
nest. 

The  site  for  the  nest  is  a  varied  one. 
In  Wales,  hedgerows  were  favourites,  as 
was  the  case  in  Bucks,  but  in  the  Princi¬ 
pality  the  writer  has  seen  some  nests  in 
alders  fringing  the  boisterous  trout 
streams  right  up  in  the  mountain  gorges. 
Here  he  has  known  the  Buzzard,  Kestrel, 
Carrion  Crow,  Dipper,  Ring  Ouzel, 
Grey  Wagtail,  Pied  Flycatcher,  and 
Lesser  Redpoll,  all  nesting  within  three 
hundred  yards.  Turning  to  Kent,  the 
site  is  even  more  varied.  As  above  re¬ 
marked,  the  birds  seem  most  partial  to 
strips  of  covert,  composed  of  not  too 
big  trees,  but  a  few  nests  are  to  be  found 
at  a  fair  elevation  in  the  forks  of  thin, 
whippy  tall  birch  “  poles,”  where  they 
are  very  hard  to  reach.  Fewer  still  are 
at  a  great  altitude  in  elms  and  on  the 
tapering  ends  of  fir  and  larch  boughs. 
More  generally,  they  must  be  sought  in 
the  crotch  of  sapling  firs  and  beeches, 
from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high,  the  nest 
then  being  usually  placed  in  the  highest 
available  fork  suited  to  its  requirements. 
As  a  further  protection,  part  of  the  nest 
material  is  often  woven  round  the 
branches  or  twigs  forming  the  crotch.. 

The  construction  of  the  nest  is  quite 
as  variable  as  the  site,  but  those  in 
hedges  are  at  the  same  time  the  smallest 
and  neatest.  Here  are  four  examples 
selected  at  random  from  many  notes  re¬ 
lating  to  the  same  : — 


(1)  Rather  rough  externally,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  one  or  two  twigs,  wiry  roots, 
and  a  little  dried  grass,  lined  copiously 
with  white  vegetable  down,  a  few  minute 
feathers  being  discernible  round  the  rim. 
This  nest  was  about  7  ft.  up  in  a  beech 
sapling. 

(2)  Also  in  a  beech  sapling,  some  9  ft. 
up,  but  neater  than  No.  1.  Made  of  a 
good  many  slender  twigs,  fibrous  rootlets, 
dry  grass,  and  a  little  of  the  same 
material  in  a  green  state,  a  few  flakes  of 
moss,  and  wholly  lined  with  vegetable 
down. 

(3)  About  10  ft.  up,  in  a  tiny  Scotch 
fir,  and  the  least  neat  of  the  trio,  being 
very  rough  externally  and  made  of 
straggling,  dried  grass  stems  and  a  few 
prickly  conifer  springs,  finished  off  with 
the  usual  down,  some  dark  grey  feathers, 
and  a  strand  or  two  of  black  horsehair. 

(4)  An  exquisitely  lovely  example  from 
a  crotch  in  a  hawthorn  hedge,  about 
30  in.  from  the  ground,  built  externally 
of  bents,  dried  grass,  moss,  and  a  few 
very  fine  twigs,  the  whole  concern  felted 
together  with  flaked  wool,  lined  with 
snowy  vegetable  down,  brown  horse¬ 
hair,  rabbit’s  flick,  and  a  few  feathers. 

The  vegetable  down  is  never  wanting 
in  the  lining,  and  is  frequently  woven 
into  the  very  foundations  of  the  nest. 
An  average  nest  measures  3^  in.  across 
by  2%.  in.  deep,  with  an  “egg-cup” 

1 14  in.  in  diameter  and  1%  in.  in  depth. 

Should  wet  weather  prevail  during 
nest-building  time,  many  a  home  is  de¬ 
serted,  because  the  lining  of  down  is  so 
waterproof  that  it  actually  holds  rain. 
In  exceptional  cases  this  calamity  over¬ 
takes  nests  containing  eggs  and  young. 

The  delicately-shelled  eggs  are  usually 
four  or  five  in  number,  more  rarely  three 
or  six ;  they  are  of  a  bright  greenish-blue 
ground,  spotted,  speckled,  and  some¬ 
times  scratched,  chiefly  at  the  blunt  end, 
with  different  shades  of  reddish-purple 
and  purplish-brown.  Occasionally  a 
few  nearly  black  marks  occur,  or  the 
spots  are  pale  orange-red  and  light- 
brown.  The  small  size  and  vivid  ground 
colour  will  readily  distinguish  these  eggs 
— even  unidentified  specimens  in  the 
cabinet — from  those  of  allied  species. 
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When  taken  directly  from  the  nest,  no 
possible  confusion  can  arise. 

Incubation,  principally  performed  by 
the  female,  lasts,  for  one  egg,  fourteen 
days,  but  the  Lesser  Redpoll,  very  fre¬ 
quently  indeed,  sits  on  her  first  laid,  so 
that  if,  say  five,  are  ultimately  dropped, 
the  period  extends  to  eighteen  days. 
The  writer  has  proved  this  point  up  to 
the  hilt,  first  by  timing  the  bird  from  the 
first  egg  laid,  secondly  by  blowing  full 
clutches  as  soon  as  the  last  egg  had  been 
deposited,  and  thirdly  by  finding  young 
and  eggs  in  the  same  nest. 

The  Lesser  Redpoll  is  an  extremely 
close  sitter ;  sometimes,  indeed,  she 
may  be  lifted  bodily  off  the  nest  or  gently 
stroked.  The  writer  has  also  known  one 
to  perch  on  an  intruder’s  hand  as  he 
examined  the  eggs,  and  he  has  seen 
another  brood  in  the  fork  from  which 
there  had  just  been  taken  the  nest,  whilst 
in  a  third  case,  after  the  nest  contain¬ 
ing  one  egg  had  been  removed  from  its 
site,  the  little  mother  not  only  settled 
in  it  at  once  on  its  being  replaced,  but 
even  finished  her  clutch  and  reared  her 
young  in  safety. 

When  compelled  to  quit  the  nest,  the 
Redpoll,  often  joined  by  its  mate,  flutters 
restlessly  close  to  an  intruder,  uttering 
from  time  to  time  the  soft  and  musical, 
but  plaintive,  double  alarm  note 
“  For-ee,”  “  for-ee,”  but  instances  are 
not  wanting  where,  especially  if  the  eggs 
have  been  comparatively  fresh,  the  sif¬ 
ting  birds  has  flitted  away  without 
demonstration  of  any  kind. 

The  nest  is  not  a  very  easy  one  to  dis¬ 
cover,  but  the  male  often  gives  its  ap¬ 
proximate  site  away  by  trilling  just  above 
it,  either  in  the  air,  or  from  an  adjacent 
tree  or  bush.  He  also  possesses  a  dis¬ 
tinct  song,  which,  if  weak,  is  neverthe¬ 
less,  very  pleasing  when  heard  at  close 
quarters.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
on  paper,  but  it,  as  it  were,  runs  up  and 
down  the  scale  alternately.  The  writer 


has  oft-times  lain  within  a  few  feet  of 
a  little  Redpoll  singing  to  his  pretty 
partner,  whose  dusky  chin  spot  was  just 
visible  over  the  rim  of  her  snug  cradle, 
where  she  sat  brooding  contentedly. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  Sidcup  Times  on  local 
bird  life,  by  Mr.  Walpole  Bond. 

Birds  as  Inventors. 

In  walking  through  the  Patent  Office 
in  our  complacency  we  realise  that  we 
are  indeed  a  wonderful  people;  yet  if  we 
examine  some  living  creature,  such  as  a 
bird,  our  conceit  will  certainly  receive  a 
well-merited  shock. 

The  levers,  the  pulleys,  the  balls  and 
sockets,  of  its  bones,  muscles,  and 
joints,  the  self-lubricating  devices,  the 
automatically  adjusting  focus  of  the  eye 
- — all  this  and  more  we  might  mention 
as  having  preceded  by  millions  of  years 
the  incomparably  rougher  devices  of 
human  ingenuity. 

There  are  other  and  less  well-known 
parts  of  birds  which  are  like  human 
utensils  and  implements.  For  example, 
when  we  go  out  upon  the  deep,  crusthss 
snow  of  Canada,  we  don  snow-shoes, 
which,  by  distributing  our  weight  over 
a  large  extent  of  surface,  prevent  our 
sinking  into  the  soft  mass. 

This  was  an  Indian  invention,  and  as 
he  may  have  learned  to  fashion  his  ashen 
paddle  from  the  shape  of  the  seeds  of 
that  tree,  and  his  arrow-heads  from  the 
leaves  of  the  canoe  birch,  so  when  he 
brought  down  a  plump  ruffed  Grouse  in 
winter  and  noticed  its  snow-shoes  of 
horn,  he  soon  applied  the  idea  to  his 
own  feet. 

The  long,  horny  fringe  which  grows 
out  from  each  toe  of  the  Grouse  gives 
the  snow-loving  bird  a  chance  to  get  at 
the  seeds  and  berries,  without  which  it 
would  soon  starve. 
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In  his  “  Journal  of  a  Residence  on  the 
Coast  of  Labrador,”  published  .  at 
Newark  in  1792,  George  Cartwright 
gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  swarms 
of  birds  nesting  on  the  storm-swept  cliffs 
of  that  country,  and  related  how  on  one 
occasion  his  party,  in  i77*b  took  about 
a  thousand  eggs  from  a  single  rock, 
which  had  already  been  visited  four 
times  by  parties  of  egg-gatherers  during 
the  same  season.  This  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  nothing  compared  with 
what  took  place  rather  more  than  half 
a  century  later,  when  Audubon,  writing 
in  1833,  stated  that  a  party  of  four  men 
from  Halifax  collected  in  about  two 
months  nearly  40,000  eggs,  for  which 
they  realised  on  their  return,  by  selling 
them  at  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen,  no 
less  than  $800.  In  the  previous  year 
he  related  that  twenty  vessels  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  egging  trade,  from  which 
some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  numbers 
carried  away )  while  later  on  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  collectors  destroyed  all 
the  incubated  eggs  they  could  find  in 
order  to  induce  the  birds  to  lay  again 
and  again,  with  the  result  that  a  large 
number  of  the  old  birds  perished  from 
exhaustion,  while  comparatively  few 
nestlings  were  reared. 

Audubon's  Prophecy. 

Audubon  predicted  that  if  matters 
were  allowed  to  go  on  in  this  way  these 
wonderful  nurseries  would  be  exhausted 
in  less  than  half  a  century.  Dr.  Storer, 
who  visited  the  “egg  islands”  in  1849, 
found,  however,  in  certain  places  the 
eggs  lying  so  thickly  upon  the  ground 
that  care  was  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
trampling  upon  them.  He  imagined,  in¬ 
deed,  that,  despite  the  enormous  traffic 
in  eggs,  the  number  of  birds  could 
scarcely  ever  have  been  greater  than  at 
the  time  of  his  visit. 

A  different  tale  was  told  by  M.  A. 
Frazer  in  1884,  who  found  that  while 


the  “  Murres  ”  (Guillemots)  had  been  al¬ 
most  decimated  by  the  Halifax  eggers, 
the  local  fishermen  were  responsible  for 
a  vast  diminution  in  the  number  of  birds 
of  other  species.  A  previous  observer, 
George  Barnston,  writing  in  1861,  esti¬ 
mated  the  total  annual  destruction  of 
Wild  Geese  of  various  species  in  the 
southern  half  of  Hudson’s  Bay  at  from 
74,000  to  80,000  head,  of  which  about 
three-fourths  were  killed  in  autumn. 

Destruction  Checked. 

This  deplorable  destruction  of  bird 
life  has  now  to  some  extent  received  a 
check,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
from  a  paper  on  the  birds  of  Labrador, 
published  in  the  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the 
Boston  Natural  History  Society,  by 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Townsend  and  G.  M. 
Allen  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
foregoing  particulars)  that  in  Canadian 
Labrador  protective  laws  against  egging 
and  shooting  breeding  birds  are  fairly 
well  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Newfoundland  Labrador,  comprising  a 
strip  of  coast  extending  from  Blanc 
Sablon  on  the  south  eastwards  to  Cape 
Charles,  and  thence  northwards  along  the 
eastern  coast,  there  seems,  according  to 
the  same  observers,  “to  be  no  pretence 
of  either  bird  or  egg  protection.” 

Canine  Hunters. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  destruction 
is  inflicted  by  Eskimo  dogs,  which  are 
not  fed  in  summer  by  their  masters,  but 
have  to  forage  for  themselves.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  eggs  and  birds  is,  how¬ 
ever,  taken  by  the  fishermen,  who  un¬ 
doubtedly  have,  under  proper  restric¬ 
tions,  the  first  claim  to  a  share  of  the 
bounty  provided  by  Nature. 

The  birds  killed  include  not  only 
Ducks  and  Geese,  but  even  Gulls,  which 
are  shot  for  their  flesh,  as  well  as  for 
their  feathers.  Ptarmigan  are  at  times 
killed  in  vast  numbers  and  stored  in 
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barrels  for  winter  use,  while  the  Eskimo 
Curlew,  which  formerly  visited  the  coast 
hills  in  huge  flocks,  is  well  nigh  exter¬ 
minated. 

Heavily  charged  single  -  barrelled 
muzzle-loaders  are  the  weapons  em¬ 
ployed,  and  it  is  reported  that  after 
a  volley  from  one  of  these  guns  no  fewer 
than  125  Ducks,  chiefly  Eiders,  were 
picked  up,  while  five-and-twenty  more 
were  recovered  the  next  morning.  Other 
wounded  birds  doubtless  escaped.  The 
fishermen  candidly  confessed  to  Messrs. 
Townsend  and  Allen  that  they  took  all 
the  eggs  and  killed  all  the  birds  they 
could,  frequently  carrying  their  guns 
when  visiting  the  fish-traps. 

What  Will  be  the  Result. 

“  What,”  ask  these  gentlemen,  “  is  to 


be  the  result  of  all  this  if  nothing  be 
done  to  stop  the  destruction  ?  ”  There 
can  be  only  one  result,  and  this  is  al¬ 
ready  shown  in  places.  For  example, 
near  Battle  Harbour,  where  fishermen  are 
numerous,  sea  birds  are  very  scarce ;  and 
the  same  holds  good  for  much  of  the 
coast,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  settle¬ 
ments.  It  is  true  that  in  the  deep  bays 
and  inlets  which  are  deserted  in  .summer 
by  man,  and  given  over  to  the  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  a  number  of  Seafowl  breed 
comparatively  unmolested.  Many  of 
them,  however,  such  as  Murres,  Razor¬ 
bills,  and  Puffins,  will  not  resort  there,' 
but  prefer  the  islands.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  wonderful  nursery  for 
Seafowl  in  Labrador  will  not  be  entirely 
depopulated,  but  that  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion  will  be  afforded  to  those  that  re¬ 
main  to  breed  there,  and  that  speedily. 


A  Charming  Example  of  the  Norwich  Canary  Family. 
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Burns  as  a  Lover  of  Birds® 


Mr.  Geo.  Raeside,  of  Irvine,  Ayrshire, 
sends  us  the  following  verses  taken 
from  the  works  of  the  great  Scottish  poet. 
As  Mr.  Raeside  says,  they  not  only  show 
the  poet  as  a  great  lover  of  birds,  but 
they  also  indicate  his  different  moods : — 

A  Winter  Night. 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee  helpless  thing, 
That  in  the  merry  months  o’  spring, 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o’  thee. 

Whare  wilt  thou  cow’r  thy  chittering 
wing, 

An’  close  thy  e’e. 


Elegy  on  Captain  M.  Hender.on. 

Mourn  ye  we  songsters  o’  the  wood ; 

Ye  Grouse,  that  crap  the  heather  bud; 

Ye  Curlews,  calling  thro’  a  clud; 

Ye  whistling  Plover; 

And  mourn,  ye  whirring  Paitrick  brood, 
He’s  gone  for  ever. 

Mourn,  sooty  Coots  and  speckled  Teals; 

Ye  fisher  Herons,  watching  eels; 

Ye  Duck  and  Drake,  wi’  airy  wheels, 
Circling  the  lake; 

Ye  Bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 
Rais  for  his  sake. 

Mourn,  clam’ring  Craiks,  at  close  o’  day, 

’mang  fields  o’  flow’ring  clover  gay ; 

And  when  yewing  your  annual  way, 

Frae  our  cauld  shore, 

Tell  the  far  warlds,  wha  lies  in  clay, 
Whom  we  deplore. 

Ye  Howlets,  frae  your  ivy  bow’r, 

In  some  auld  tree,  or  eldritch  tow’r, 

What  time  the  moon,  wi’  silent  glow’r, 
Sets  up  her  horn. 

Wait  thro’  the  dreary  midnight  hour 
Till  waukrife  morn. 


The  Lament  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Now  Lav’rocks  wake  the  merry  morn, 
Aloft  on  dewy  wing ; 

The  Merle,  in  his  noontide  bow’r, 
Makes  woodland  echoes  ring ; 

The  Mavis  wild  wi’  many  a  note, 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest ; 

In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 

Wi’  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 


From  the  Humble  Petition  of  Bruir  Water. 

The  sober  Laverock  warbling  wild, 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire; 

The  Gowdspink,  music’s  gayest  child, 
Shall  sweetly  join  the  choir; 

The  Blackbird  strong,  the  Lintwhite  clear 
The  Mavis  wild  and  mellow; 

The  Robin  pensive  autumn  cheer, 

In  all  her  locks  of  yellow. 


A  Rose  Bud  by  My  Early  Walk. 

Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest, 

A  little  Linnet  fondly  prest, 

The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast, 

Sae  early  in  the  morning. 

She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o’  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedewed, 
Awake  the  early  morning. 


Bess  and  Her  Spinning  Wheel. 

On  lofty  aiks  the  Cushats  wail, 

And  echo  cons  the  doolfu’  tale ; 

The  Lintwhites  in  the  hazel  braes, 
Delighted,  rival  ither’s  lays ; 

The  Craik  among  the  claves  bray. 

The  Paitrick  whirring  o’er  the  ley, 
The  Swallow  jinkling  round  my  shiel, 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinning  wheel. 
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Afton  Water. 

Thou  Stock-Dove  whose  echo  resounds 
thro’  the  glen, 

Ye  wild  whistling  Blackbird  in  yon  thorny 
den, 

Thou  green-crested  Lapwing,  thy  scream¬ 
ing  forbear, 

I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering 
fair. 


To  the  Owl. 

Sad  bird  of  night,  what  sorrows  call 
thee  forth 

To  vent  thy  plaints  thus  in  the  mid¬ 
night  hour; 

Is  it  some  blast  that  gathers  in  the  north, 

Threatening  to  nip  the  verdure  of  thy 
bower  ? 

Is  it,  sad  Owl !  that  autumn  strips  the 
shade, 

And  leaves  thee  here,  unsheltered  and 
forlorn, 

Or  fear  that  winter  will  thy  nest  invade, 

Or  friendless  melancholy  bids  thee 
mourn  ? 

Shut  out,  lone  bird,  from  all  the 
feather’d  train, 

To  tell  thy  sorrows  to  th’  unheeding 
gloom  ; 

No  friend  to  pity  when  thou  dost  com¬ 
plain, 

While  the  lone  echo  wafts  thy  notes 
along. 

Is  beauty  less  when  down  the  glowing 
cheeks, 

Sad,  piteous  tears  in  native  sorrow 
fall; 

Less  kind  the  heart  when  anguish  bids 
it  break, 

Less  happy  he  who  lists  to  pity’s  call  ? 

Ah,  no,  sad  Owl ;  nor  is  thy  voice  less 
sweet, 

That  sadness  tunes  it,  and  that  grief 
is  there ; 

That  spring’s  gay  notes,  unskill’d  thou 
can’st  repeat, 

That  sorrow  bids  thee  to  the  gloom 
repair. 


Nor  that  the  treble  songsters  of  the  day 

Are  quite  estranged,  sad  bird  of 
night,  from  thee; 

Nor  that  the  Thrush  deserts  the  evening 
spray 

When  darkness  calls  th'ee  from  thy 
reverie. 

From  some  old  tower  thy  melancholy 
doom, 

While  the  gray  walls,  and  desirt 
solitudes, 

Return  each  note,  responsive  to  the  gloom 

Of  ivied  coverts  and  surrounding 
woods. 

There  hooting,  I  will  list  more  pleased 
to  thee, 

Than  ever  lover  to  the  Nightingale; 

Or  drooping  wretch,  oppress’d  with 
misery, 

Lending  his  ear  to  some  condoling  tale. 


Address  to  the  Woodlark. 

Oh  stay,  sweet  warbling  Woodlark,  stay, 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray ; 

A  helpless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 

Thy  soothing,  fond  complaining. 

Again,  again  that  tender  part, 

That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art; 

For  surely  that  wa’d  touch  her  heart, 
Wha’  kills  me  wi’  disdaining. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 

And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind ; 
Oh  !  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join’d, 
Sic  notes  o’  woe  could  wauker. 

Thou  tells  o’  never  ending  care ; 

O’  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair, 
For  pity’s  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair, 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken. 


Up  in  the  Morning  Early. 

The  birds  sit  chittering  in  the  thorn, 

A’  day  they  fare  but  sparely; 

And  bang’s  the  night  frae  e’e’n  to  morn — 
I’m  sure  its  winter  fairly. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Buzzard. 

By  LICHEN  GREY. 


The  death  or  capture  of  more  than 
one  specimen  of  Buteo  vulgaris,  recently 
chronicled  in  the  daily  Press,  serves  to 
emphasise  the  fact  of  how  rare  the  bird 
has  become  in  the  country,  taking  it  as 
a  whole.  In  olden  days  it  was 
sufficiently  numerous  to  have  earned  for 
it  the  title  of  Common  Buzzard,  but 
times  are  sadly  changed,  sin  syne,  so  far 
as  it  is  concerned,  and  except  for  a  few 
favoured  localities  it  is  now  rarely  seen, 
or  appears  only  as  a  straggler,  who  has 
wandered  out  of  his  proper  course  on 
migration,  or  who,  in  seeking  to  revisit 
once  familiar  scenes,  falls  a  victim  to 
the  wiles  of  the  gamekeeper.  The 
illustration  shows  one  such  victim  that 
had  flapped  its  life  away  in  a  cruel  gin 
ere  it  was  found.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  such  a  fate  should  overtake  so  fine 
a  bird,  or  that  the  exigencies  of  modern 
game  preserving  should  be  considered 
to  demand  it ! 

Innocent  of  Ill-doing. 

For  so  large  a  “  bird  of  prey,”  the 
Buzzard  is  particularly  innocent  of  all 
ill-doing,  and  where  moles,  rats,  voles, 
and  such  small  deer  are  numerous,  it 
will  confine  its  attention  largely  to  them. 
It  is  also  partial  to  snakes — a  dinner 
which  probably  no  one  will  begrudge  it 
— and  it  will  never  refuse  to  dine  upon 
carrion  when  that  is  forthcoming. 
Rabbits  are  also  appreciated,  but  the 
Buzzard  is  not  quick  enough  upon  the 
wing  to  capture  more  than  a  very 
occasional  bird ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
latter  happens  to  be  wounded,  in  which 
case  it  is  far  better,  from  every  point 
of  view,  that  its  sufferings  should  be 
ended.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
Buzzard,  and  other  slow-winged  Hawks, 


are  often  of  considerable  service,  even 
in  a  game  country,  by  killing  off  weakly 
birds  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  upon 
the  ground,  could  only  become  the 
parents  of  diseased  and  degenerate  off 
spring.  They  are  Nature’s  scavengers, 
whose  mission  it  is  to  keep  a  country 
clean  and  healthy,  and  where  man  has 
usurped  the  role  to  himself  the  result,  as 
is  now  coming,  to  be  more  generally 
recognised,  is  often  found  to  be  the 
reverse  of  satisfactory. 

A  Highland  Sanctuary. 

In  Scotland  the  Buzzard  finds  a 
sanctuary  in  many  of  the  Highland  deer 
forests,  particularly  on  the  western 
watershed,  but  in  most  of  the  Lowlands 
it  is  as  rarely  met  with  as  almost  any¬ 
where  in  England ;  in  Wales'  it  still 
maintains  a  footing,  and  breeds  regu¬ 
larly  in  several  counties ;  in  the  English 
Lake  District,  where  its  position  a  few 
years  ago  had  grown  precarious,  it  has 
now  been  scheduled  for  special  protec¬ 
tion  under  the  Wild  Birds’  Acts ;  in 
certain  portions  of  the  south-west  corner 
of  England  it  is  still  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  generally  known  to  the 
country  folk,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  be 
able  to  add  that  it  seems  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated  there.  Indeed,  it  may  be  described 
as  one  of  the  characteristic  birds  of  the 
lonely  moors  of  Devon — a  sort  of 
genus  loci,  without  whose  presence  the 
tor-capped  hills  would  be  lacking  in  one 
of  the  chiefest  of  those  charms  with 
which  it  has  always  been  the  delight  of 
artists  to  pourtray  them— that  wildness, 
begot  of  heath  and  rock,  and  oak-clad 
combe,  with  which  the  shaggy  pony  and 
the  wild  red  deer  harmonise  so  delight¬ 
fully.  There  are  few  sounds  that  voice 
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“  the  call  of  the  wild  ” — so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  lover  of  Nature — better  than 
the  Buzzard  s  plaining  “  Mew,”  which, 
though  it  never  sounds  very  loud,  be  the 
bird  that  gave  utterance  to  it  ever  so 
near,  yet  falls  so  distinctly  on  the  ear 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  realise  that 
its  author  is  the  dark  speck  silhouetted 
against  the  sky  nearly  half  a  mile  over¬ 
head. 

A  Graceful  S oarer. 

Like  most  birds,  whose  ordinary  diet 
consists  largely  of  carrion,  the  Buzzard 
appears  somewhat  dull  and  heavy  when 
at  rest,  and  it  is  upon  the  wing  that  it  is 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Like 
other  carrion-feeders,  it  spends  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  time  in  soaring 
aloft  while  its  keen  eye  scours  the 
country  below  for  any  trace  of  a  meal. 
Wheeling  gracefully  to  right  or  left  in 
ever-widening  circles,  with  the  wings 
slightly  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the 
body,  and  so  fully  expanded  that  the 
tips  of  the  quills  stand  out  distinctly 
from  one  another,  it  then  closely  repre¬ 
sents  an  Eagle  in  miniature,  and  affords 
one  of  the  most  engaging  sights  in  bird 
life  that  it  is  possible  to  behold  in 
modern  England. 

A  ID  ill  gent  Hunter. 

When  hunting  for  prey  at  a  lower 
altitude,  a  Buzzard  quarters  his  ground 
as  diligently  as  a  well-trained  setter, 
frequently  poising  himself  in  mid-air  like 
a  large  Kestrel  or  “  Wind-hover.”  When 
a  living  object  is  sighted  beneath,  he 
falls  upon  it,  not  with  the  headlong 
flight  of  the  Falcon,  but  with  more  than 
half-closed  wings,  trusting  to  his  weight 
to  give  him  sufficient  striking  force.  At 
the  last  moment  his  legs,  hitherto  carried 
stretched  back  beneath  the  tail,  and 
not  drawn  up  against  the  breast  as  birds 
are  usually  depicted  in  drawings,  are 
thrust  forward  to  grasp  the  prey.  The 
talons  are  short,  but  strong,  and  admir¬ 
ably  adopted  for  squeezing  the  life  out 
of  the  intended  victim,  assisted,  if 
necessary,  by  a  bite  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck  from  the  powerful  bill. 


Not  Lion-hearted. 

The  Buzzard  is,  however,  rather  a 
cowardly  bird — “  ignoble  ”  was  the  term 
applied  to  it  in  the  palmy  days  of 
falconry — and  seldom  attacks  any  animal 
it  cannot  easily  overpower.  It  flees 
before  the  Raven,  and  will  often  suffer 
itself  to  be  driven  from  a  meal  by  a  pair 
of  impudent  and  aggressive  Crows. 
When  the  mobbing,  to  which  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  subjected  by  other  birds,  be¬ 
comes  intolerable,  it  seeks  peace  and 
quietude  in  soaring,  and  it  is  in  such 
circumstances  that  we  get  the  best  idea 
of  its  power  of  wing.  Wafted  upwards 
on  almost  motionless  pinions,  it  climbs 
the  air,  in  ever- widening  spirals,  with 
such  apparent  ease  as  to  be  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  natural  buoyancy  than  of 
any  applied  exertion;  and,  almost 
before  the  beholder  has  realised  it,  it  has 
left  its  pursuers  hopelessly  behind,  and 
is  circling  away  far  overhead.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  it  is  a  mere  speck  in 
the  heavens,  and  ere  the  eye  has  tired  of 
watching  it  has  disappeared  from  sight 
altogether. 

As  a  Weather  Frophet. 

In  the  West  of  England  the  Buzzard 
was  wont  to  be  regarded  as  a  “  rain- 
bird,”  one  of  several  that  foretold  ap¬ 
proaching  unsettled  weather.  It  was 
believed  to  live  under  a  curse,  which 
prohibited  it  from  drinking  anything 
except  rain,  and  tradition  connects  its 
cry  of  “  Plui,  plui,”  with  a  call  to 
Jupiter  Pluvius  to  assuage  its  thirst. 
When  more  than  usually  parched,  its 
voice  became  more  piercing,  and  it 
soared  nearer  to  the  clouds  in  order  that 
its  prayer  might  be  the  better  heard. 
Thus  a  Buzzard  flying  high,  and  at  the 
same  time  calling,  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  forecast  of  rain ;  in  curious 
contrast  to  the  Swallow,  whose  high 
flight  indicated  fine  weather.  That  the 
superstition  has  still  some  hold  in  the 
country  is  evidenced  by  the  rhyming 
saw  given  below,  which  the  writer  once 
had  repeated  to  him  by  an  old  Devonian. 
Unfortunately,  he  did  not  commit  it  to 
writing  at  the  time,  and  is  unable,  there- 
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fore,  to  say  that  it  is  quite  correctly 
quoted,  but  it  ran  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

“  When  the  wind  is  north  or  east,  you  sees 
The  Vanners  keep  to  their  nestesies, 

But  when  it’s  blowing  west  by  south 
They  sail  aloft  with  open  mouth.” 

“  Vanner,”  or  “  Wind-fanner,”  is  a 
name  more  correctly,  perhaps,  applying 
to  the  Kestrel;  but,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  the  Buzzard  has  a  similar  habit 
of  hovering,  or  “  fanning  the  wind,”  and 
the  bird’s  supposed  liking  for  the  south¬ 
west  (or  usually  rain-bearing)  wind, 
obviously  points  the  moral.  Further 


north  the  Buzzard  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  “  Helm-hawk,”  from  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  it  appears  from  the 
“  helm-cloud  ”  that  caps  the  mountain’s 
top.  If  rain  is  pending,  the  cloud  creeps 
down  the  hill,  and  the  Buzzard  comes 
with  it,  hence  it  is  the  precursor  of  rain. 
Helm  is  in  this  sense  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  helan — a  covering  for  the 
head,  dead,  or  gled,  as  applied  to 
Buzzard  or  Kite,  in  different  parts  of 
England,  and  most  commonly  to  a 
Harrier  in  North  Britain,  has  a  similar 
origin  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  glidan — 
to  glide — an  admirable  description  of 
the  flight  of  any  of  these  birds. 


“To  this  complexion  must  he  come  at  last.” 


Photography 

Extraordinary. 
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Photography  extraordinary. 

An  amazing  exhibition  of  bird  photo¬ 
graphy  was  witnessed  recently  by  a  de¬ 
lighted  gathering  of  bird  lovers  and  their 
friends,  at  the  Institute  of  Journalists. 
It  was  a  private  view  of  the  wonderful 
photographs  taken  of  wild  birds  on  their 
nests,  feeding  their  young,  etc.,  by 
Messrs.  Richard  and  Cherry  Kearton. 
The  photographs  were  the  more  wonder¬ 
ful  as  they  were  taken,  not  by  an 
ordinary  camera,  which  would  have  been 
difficult  enough,  but  by  a  bioscope.  The 
photographs  illustrated  in  amazing 
fashion  the  home  circle,  as  it  were,  and 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  most  timid  of 
wild  birds.  One  was  taken  to  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  an  apparently  inaccessible  nest, 
and  allowed  to  peep  in  as  though  one 
were  Mr.  Wells’  invisible  man.  It  is  not 
easy  to  assess  the  value  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  to  students  of  natural  history. 

Skill  and  Fatienee. 

The  pictures  bore  ample  testimony  to 
the  extraordinary  skill  and  patience  with 
which  Messrs.  Kearton  must  have 
worked.  There  were  wonderful  records 
of  Chaffinches,  Whitethroats,  Skylarks, 
Pipets,  and  other  small  birds  on  their 
nests,  feeding  their  chicks,  and  showing 
every  kind  of  parental  solicitude  for 
their  welfare.  Even  such  wary  creatures 
as  the  Sparrow-Hawk  and  Merlin  had 
been  photographed  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  lens,  and  with  such  fidelity  and 
clearness  of  detail  that  their  plumage 
could  be  seen  in  the  very  act  of  being 
ruffled  by  the  wind.  Most  of  these  in¬ 
land  pictures  were  obtained  in  the 
Caterham  Valley.  From  the  Northern 
Coasts  of  Britain  came  also  records  of 
Gannets  soaring  round  the  beetling  cliffs 
where  they  breed,  building  their  nests 
and  fighting  for  precedence  of  place. 
Puffins  could  be  watched  and  studied  as 
they  floated  placidly  on  the  restless  sea, 
and  Guillemots  as  they  dived  for  fish 
and  reappeared  in  triumph. 

The  mystery  of  how  Mr.  Kearton  was 
allowed  to  approach  so  near  the  birds 
in  their  haunts  with  such  a  noisy  con¬ 
trivance  as  the  bioscope  was  partly  ex¬ 


plained  by  him.  Mr.  Kearton  said  that 
for  three  years  he  had  been  working 
hard  to  silence  the  bioscope  when  it  was 
taking  photographs,  but  he  regretted  to 
say  that  he  and  his  brother  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Mr.  Kearton,  however,  was 
determined  to  get  the  photographs,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  he  had  to  open 
a  deliberate  campaign.  For  days  and 
days  he  had  to  practically  live  with 
the  birds,  and  worm  his  way  into  their 
confidence.  Then,  and  then  only, 
would  they  permit  the  noisy  intrusion  of 
the  bioscope.  In  speaking  of  the  work 
accomplished,  Mr.  Kearton  said  : — “  The 
difficulties  have  been  enormous.  We 
have  been  obliged  in  many  cases  to  bring 
the  lens  within  2  or  3  ft.  of  the  nests 
without  frightening  away  the  birds.  Our 
chief  trouble  at  first  was  the  noise  which 
the  mechanism  of  the  cinematograph 
made.  This  was  obviated  to  a  great 
extent  by  enclosing  it  in  a  felt-lined  box. 

A  Tent  for  the  Films. 

Our  plan  has  been  to  a  certain  extent 
to  accustom  the  birds  to  our  presence 
before  actually  essaying  a  film.  We 
have  a  small  tent  in  which  the  bioscope 
is  concealed.  This  is  painted  green, 
with  twigs  and  leaves  scattered  over  it, 
and  to  the  eye  of  a  bird  presents  the 
aspect  of  a  small'  mound.  The  lens 
protrudes  through  a  tiny  hole,  and  there 
is  another  through  which  my  brother 
watches  the  birds.  This  disguised  tent 
we  bring,  day  by  day,  nearer  the  nest, 
until  we  obtain  the  right  position.  Very 
often  we  spend  a  whole  week  in  these 
preliminary  manoeuvres.  The  birds  can 
hear  the  faint  noise  of  the  films  running 
through  the  machine,  but  do  not  appear 
to  notice  this  after  a  time.”  Mr.  Kear¬ 
ton  mentioned  this  only  to  show  what 
could  be  done  by  patience  with  the  most 
timid  of  creatures.  He  had  surprised 
himself  with  some  of  the  results  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain.  For  instance,  the 
Bullfinch  never  showed  the  food  in  its 
bill,  like  the  other  birds,  until  just 
before  parting  with  it,  when  it  suddenly 
produced  it  from  its  throat. 
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Migratory  Birds. 

The  Breeding  Season  of  1907. 


From  the  middle  of  March  the 
ornithologist  commences  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  the  arrival  of  the  earlier 
migrants  to  visit  our  shores.  From  the 
arrival  of  the  Wheatear  and  the  Chiff- 
chaff  the  cry  is  “  Still,  they  come,”  until 
with  the  arrival  of  the  red-backed  Shrike 
and  the  spotted  Flycatcher  the  list  may 
be  said  to  be  closed.  Having  noted 
each  arrival  in  our  district,  as  it  has 
come  under  our  notice,  we  turn  to  the 
list,  which  we  have  kept  for  many  years, 
and  compare  the  date  of  this  year  with 
former  years.  It  is  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve,  from  these  notes,  with  what  com¬ 
parative  regularity  these  visitors  to  our 
shores  arrive  year  by  year.  In  many 
cases  we  find  the  date  identical,  and 
in  but  few  cases  is  the  margin  of  any 
importance.  The  next  thing  is  to  turn 
to  the  diaries  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  weather  existing  about  the  time  that 
we  expect  to  meet  with  the  migrants,  for, 
naturally,  the  weather  that  they  experi¬ 
ence  on  their  passage  has  a  very  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  punctuality  of  their 
arrival.  The  diary,  too,  shows  us  the 
plenty  or  falling  off  in  numbers  for  the 
season  of  the  various  breeds  of  migrants, 
and  the  probable  causes. 

A  Chilly  Spring. 

The  spring  months  of  the  present  year 
were  exceptionally  cold,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  brief  spell  of  hot  weather  at 
Easter  time,  and  insects  must  have  been 
obtained  only  at  starvation  price.  This 
has  been  a  very  bad  outlook  for  many 
of  the  birds,  to  which  we  shall  later  on 
refer,  but  there  must,  we  think,  be  other 
causes  for  accounting  for  the  scarcity 
of  many  of  the  migrants  which  in  years 
gone  by  were  very  much  more  plentiful 
than  they  have  been  for  the  past  year 
or  so.  With  regard  to  the  Swallow  and 


the  Robin,  we  should  like  to  see 
V  entente  cor  diale  stretched  to  include  the 
protection  of  these  and  other  birds.  The 
practice  of  netting  the  Swallows  when 
on  passage,  says  the  Bristol  Times  and 
Mirror,  is  a  shameful  proceeding ;  the 
catch  may,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  vary  in  number,  but  when  many 
are  so  taken  it  no  doubt  accounts  for 
the  falling  off  in  number  of  these 
visitors.  The  massacre  of  the  Robin  in 
Italy,  too,  is  much  to  be  condemned. 
Our  Acts  of  Parliament  stringently  pro¬ 
tect  the  bulk  of  the  birds,  both  resident 
and  visitors,  throughout  the  breeding 
season,  but  we  cannot  safeguard  the 
numbers  that  are  taken  wholesale  when 
coming  to  or  returning  from  our  shores. 

A  Bean  Trio. 

Speaking  of  the  migratory  birds, 
we  had  last  year,  as  in  the  three  previous 
years  of  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  to  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  scarcity  of  many  of  them. 
In  the  present  year  we  have  been  greatly 
disappointed  at  the  falling  off  in  number 
of  many  birds  that  used  to  be  plentiful 
around  us.  Take  the  case  of  the  Land¬ 
rail,  or  Corncrake,  a  bird  to  which  we 
have  so  often  referred.  Only  once  this 
season  have  we  heard  this  bird’s  well- 
known  call.  It  was  calling  in  a  field  of 
corn  at  Farleycoombe  (Backwell).  Such 
of  these  birds  as  breed  in  the  cornfield 
are  safe,  for  by  the  time  the  corn  is 
reaped  they  are  out  and  far  away,  but 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  the  bird  is  no 
doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  nest  in  the 
grass  field,  and  the  mowing 'machine  re¬ 
morselessly  cuts  the  sitting  bird  to  pieces 
and  smashes  the  eggs.  Were  it  not  for 
some  birds  nesting  away  from  the  grass 
field,  we  should  hear  very  little  more  of 
the  Landrail. 
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looked  in  Vain. 

Referring  to  the  Whitethroat  family, 
the  “  common  ”  and  the  “  lesser,”  the 
former  of  which  was  at  one  time  very 
numerous  in  this  district,  and  the  latter, 
too,  at  times,  we  find  their  numbers 
gradually  thinning.  We  have  always  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  a  nest  or  two  of  the  one 
or  both  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and,  of  course,  expected  a  raid  on  the 
peas  later  on,  but  this  year  not  a  nest 
have  we  met  with,  nor  have  we  seen  a 
single  Whitethroat  in  the  garden.  The 
handsome  little  Redstart  used  formerly 
to  put  in  an  appearance  at  its  appointed 
time.  We  annually  met  with  its  nesting 
site  in  spots  favoured  by  the  bird,  but  we 
have  not  seen  it  this  year,  and  this  makes 
the  fourth  season  that  we  have  failed  to 
detect  it ;  and  the  same  experience  has 
been  reported  to  us  by  other  gentlemen 
in  the  locality. 

An  Early  Arrival. 

We  noted  the  arrival  of  the  Chiffchaff 
on  the  first  of  April,  a  day  or  so  earlier 
than  usual,  although  we  have  in  some 
years  been  aware  of  its  arrival  at  the 
end  of  March.  On  Whit-Monday  we 
found  the  homely  nest,  some  few  inches 
from  the  ground,  in  a  clump  of  black¬ 
berry  bushes,  but  this  bird,  too,  has 
been  scarce  this  year,  and  its  note  is  but 
seldom  heard.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Willow  Warbler.  We  have  heard 
its  charming  song  but  little  this  season, 
and  have  met  with  but  two  of  its  nests, 
one  of  which  was  built  in  some  rough 
grass  in  our  own  garden.  The  Blackcap 
Warbler  was  singing  on  the  14th  of 
April.  It  had  returned  to  its  old  site  in 
the  copse  adjoining  our  garden,  and  we 
confidently  expected  some  beautiful  sing¬ 
ing  and  a  batch  of  little  Blackcaps ; 
but  it  suddenly  disappeared,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  much  to  our  regret. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  this  season,  so  far  as  our  dis¬ 
trict  is  concerned — the  Nightingale.  For 
many  years  past  we  have  been  able  to 
hear  from  four  to  five  of  these  birds  sing¬ 
ing  nightly  around  our  house,  and  by 
walking  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so 
from  it  could  hear  several  more.  Not 


a  single  note  has  been  uttered  around 
us  this  season,  and  the  only  occasion  on 
which  we  have  heard  the  bird  singing, 
and  that  in  a  half-hearted  way,  was  in 
the  copse  adjoining  the  Flax  Bourton 
railway  station.  Neither  have  we  seen 
the  birds  around  us,  yet  a  pair  built 
their  nest  in  a  bank  at  the  far  end  of  a 
quarry  at  the  rear  of  our  house.  It  was 
found  by  one  of  the  quarrymen  on 
June  1  st,  the  eggs  being  hard  set,  and 
he  told  us  that  it  was  built  within  five 
or  six  yards  of  the  bush  from  which  it 
had  daily  sung.  It  is  strange  that  we 
did  not  hear  the  song  by  night,  but  the 
wind  may  very  possibly  have  wafted  the 
notes  away  from  us. 

Amongst  the  Finches. 

To  turn  to  the  Finch  family,  we  have 
met  with  several  of  the  beautiful  nests 
of  the  Chaffinch.  The  Greenfinch  seems 
to  be  getting  scarcer.  This,  however, 
may  be  our  imagination,  as  so  much  of 
the  grass  land  has  this  year  been  put 
down  for  mowing  that  we  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  many 
fences,  the  nesting  site  of  this  bird.  The 
Bullfinches  have  with  us  this  year  been 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  We  do 
not  complain.  Much  as  we  admire  this 
handsome  Finch,  we  are  certainly  of 
opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Blackbird,  it  is  one  of  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  birds  in  the  garden.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  alleged  offences  has  been 
much  discussed,  words  spoken  in  its 
favour  and  hard  words  against  it,  but  we 
should  like  to  hear  what  the  pear-bud 
had  to  say  on  the  subject.  We  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
Hawfinch  in  this  district  this  season,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  glean  much  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  not  often  that  we  hear 
or  see  much  of  that  beautiful  bird,  the 
Goldfinch,  in  this  locality.  The  bird 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  met  with  in  well-cul¬ 
tivated  lands,  as  its  principal  food  is 
the  seed  of  the  thistle,  and  it  follows 
that  we  must  search  in  wilder,  unkempt 
places  for  these.  But  this  year  a  pair  of 
the  birds  have  built  at  the  extreme  end 
of  a  whitethorn  bough  at  Wraxall  Court. 
For  safety  the  place  could  not  have  been 
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better  selected,  as  it  is  well  out  of  reach 
of  anything  but  the  ladder,  and  the 
branch  was  far  too  slight  to  bear  that. 

The  Redpoll  Escapes  Observation. 

With  regard  to  that  diminutive  bird, 
the  Lesser  Redpoll,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  the  nest  this  season.  With 
the  exception  of  the  year  1904,  this  bird 
has  for  several  years  past  been  on  the 
increase  here,  and  that  it  still  breeds 
around  is  certain.  Strolling  around  on 
Whit-Monday  with  a  friend  we  noticed 
a  pair  of  these  birds  flitting  about  in  the 
tall  bushes  near  the  sheep-wash  here,  and 
watched  them  carefully  for  some  time. 
The  male  bird  seemed  to  be  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  drive  its  mate  to  the  nest,  but 
they  were  evidently  at  last  suspicious  of 
us  and  moved  away.  We  searched  care¬ 
fully  around  for  the  nest,  but  did  not 
meet  with  it.  However,  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  built  somewhere  close  at 
hand. 

A  Lost  Friend. 

A  bird  that  has  declined  with  us  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  is  the  Yellow 
Hammer.  We  have  looked  up  the 
sites  favoured  by  many  of  these  birds  in 
former  years,  but  have  failed  to  dis¬ 


cover  the  nest.  Nor  have  we  seen  the 
bird.  We  sadly  miss  this  handsome 
member  of  the  Bunting  family.  Touch¬ 
ing  the  Cuckoo,  the  birds  have  been 
very  much  scarcer  than  for  many  years 
past.  We  have  not  met  with  the  egg  in 
any  of  the  nests  most  favoured  by  this 
bird,  nor  have  we  heard  of  its  having 
been  met  with,  but  one  or  more  young 
birds  have  been  hatched  out  in  nests  in 
the  grounds  of  Gatcombe  Court,  close 
at  hand,  and  we  found  a  young  bird, 
dead,  in  a  field  adjoining  our  garden 
lately,  which  very  possibly  may  have 
been  one  of  those  hatched  there.  With 
regard  to  unusual  occurrences  we  have 
one  tragedy  in  bird  life  only  to  relate. 
As  we  were  walking  with  our  friend  on 
Whit-Monday  along  a  fence  near  Bar- 
row  Gurney  we  saw  a  number  of  feathers 
of  the  Blackbird  in  the  ditch,  and  above 
was  the  nest.  We  got  to  it  and  found 
it  contained  a  further  quantity  of 
feathers  of  evidently  the  sitting  hen, 
which  had  been  killed  on  the  nest  and 
her  five  eggs  sucked.  This  we  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  weasel.  We  have  many 
times  found  the  eggs  of  these  smaller 
birds  sucked  (by  weasel  or  Jay),  but 
have  never  before  met  with  murder  of 
this  description. 


@9 


The  Goldfinch. 

One  of  our  most  popu¬ 
lar  exhibition  British 
Finches,  and  one  ad¬ 
mired  as  much  in  the 
home  as  in  the  field. 
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The  Coming  of  the  Quail. 

By  G.  CADOGAN  ROTHERY.* 


Vegetation  flourishes  richly  in  the 
South.  Com  is  sprouting  well,  the 
broad  bright  green  flags  of  maize  wave 
lazily  in  the  hot  air,  vines  are  a  mass 
of  foliage,  and  already  there  are  signs 
of  fruit,  both  grapes  and  figs.  On  the 
hill-sides,  where  aromatic  thyme,  rose¬ 
mary,  heather,  and  juniper  thrive  in  the 
rich  red  pockets  of  soil  between  the  dis¬ 
order  of  piled-up  weather-worn  boulders, 
the  grass,  thin  and  wiry,  which  had  shot 
up  to  shelter  a  host  of  insect  life,  is 
fast  becoming  yellow  and  slippery  under 
the  combined  effect  of  sun-rays  and  the 
fierce  winds  sweeping  over  the  sea  from 
Africa’s  torrid  shores. 

Even  now  we  can  see  the  gradual 
parching  up  of  things,  except  in  the 
cultivated  and  protected  spots,  for  on 
this  exposed  coast  water  soon  becomes 
scarce,  as  we  are  entirely  dependent  on 
rain.  But  down  in  the  little  copse  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  which  shelters 
a  small  artificial  pond,  the  Rossignols 
are  singing  exquisitely,  and  in  the  pine- 
wood  beyond  small  Ring-doves  are  busy 
round  about  the  tall  columbaria. 

Then  suddenly  we  become  aware  of 
small  brown  balls  shooting  unsteadily 
through  the  air  and  plumping  down 
among  bushes,  rocks,  or  any  kind  of 
cover.  It  is  easy  to  mark  them  and 
walk  them  down,  for  this  is  the  coming 
of  the  Quail.  The  poor,  timid  things 
are  exhausted  after  their  long  flight 
across  arid  parts  of  Africa  and  the 
stretch  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
drop  down  on  the  first  land,  thin, 
parched,  and  utterly  spent,  and  so  they 
are  gathered  up  by  the  country  folk, 
like  a  harvest,  to  be  garnered  in  wicker 
ca,ges,  there  to  be  fattened  up.  These 
first  comers,  doubtless  from  the  far 
Soudan  and  the  hinterland  of  Algeria, 

*  In  The  Badminton  Magazine. 


have  no  fight  in  them,  scarcely  stirring 
from  the  capturing*  hand.  Later  on, 
however,  stronger  birds  arrive,  and  join¬ 
ing  the  few  revived  birds  which  have 
escaped  early  capture  and  destruction, 
afford  excellent  sport  to  local  gunners, 
who,  with  nondescript  retrievers,  walk 
up  the  small  coveys  and  single  birds. 

It  is  a  hard  trudge  over  rough  hilly 
ground,  but  the  work  is  fast  and  merry 
while  it  lasts.  As  you  walk  along  you 
tread  on  beds  of  sweet-smelling  plants, 
which  send  up  little  waves  of  air  laden 
with  aromatics.  Locally,  however,  old- 
world  methods  are  preferred.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  sent  out  to  collect  the  first  ex¬ 
hausted  visitants,  and  later  the  cunning 
of  the  trapper  is  employed.  For  all 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  the 
coming  of  the  Quail  was  eagerly  looked 
for,  and  welcomed  as  a  harbinger  of 
the  fruitful  season.  He,  indeed,  was 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  fertility, 
Astarte ;  he  was  the  mysterious  messen¬ 
ger  who  came  from  the  sky,  bringing 
tidings  of  renewed  life,  and  who  later 
returned  to  the  empyrean  as  the  messen¬ 
ger  of  death,  the  foreshadowing  of 
winter. 

Legend  says  that  Asteria,  mother  of 
Melcarth,  the  god  of  the  Tyreans,  was 
transformed  into  a  Quail.  For  ages  the 
Quail  was  offered  up  as  a  burnt  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  often  they  were  tethered  to  the 
funeral  pyres,  so  that  the  flames  as  they 
reached  the  dead  or  perchance  the  living 
Priest-King  sacrifice,  released  the  birds, 
who  flew  off  as  messengers  to  the  Abode 
of  Shades,  the  carriers  of  the  spirit.  It 
was  a  sacred  bird,  but,  like  the  equally 
sacred  wheat,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
precious  of  foods.  And  so  they  offered 
cool  water  in  shady  groves,  and  there 
captured  them  for  ritual  and  gastro- 
nomical  purposes. 
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Such  sacrificial  groves  are  to  be 
found  all  down  the  coast,  for  tradi¬ 
tion  dies  hard.  Ours  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  retreat,  wedged  in  between  hoary 
olive  trees  and  a  pine  copse,  but  open 
south  and  north  to  the  sea,  for  we  are 
on  the  narrow  neck  of  a  small  penin¬ 
sula.  The  grove  is  planted  with 
cypresses  and  flowering  shrubs,  shading 
a  delightful  grass  plot,  shelving  down 
to  a  shallow  masoned  basin.  It  is  the 
haunt  of  birds  of  all  kinds.  We  can 
watch  them  at  play,  at  their  sober  meals 
and  their  concerts,  if  we  conceal  our¬ 
selves  in  a  little  bower.  It  is  a  cun¬ 
ningly-contrived  place  of  observation  on 
the  south  side  of  the  grove.  You  enter 
a  shallow  hole  in  the  ground,  bowing 
your  head  to  avoid  the  overhanging 
branches  of  the  ring  of  closely  planted 
hedge.  Round  about  you  find  a  com¬ 
fortable  earthen  bench.  Here,  in  peace 
and  at  ease,  you,  unseen,  can  watch  the 
feathered  comedies  and  tragedies. 
There  are  few,  alas !  who  care  about 
the  comedies ;  it  is  the  tragedies  in 
which  the  poetic  bower  plays  its  part 
that  have  most  attraction.  The  dan 
cing-plot  and  pond  are  visited  well-nigh 
throughout  the  day.  In  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  just  before  the  break  of  day, 
the  song  of  birds  is  deafening ;  gradu¬ 
ally  the  feathered  hosts  flutter  down  to 
the  grass,  pecking  for  food,  bowing  and 
love-making,  and  as  the  sun  gradually 
penetrates  into  the  sanctuary  the  con¬ 
gregation  fly  to  the  water,  and,  having 
taken  a  libation,  proceed  to  their  ablu¬ 


tions.  It  is  a  noisy,  merry  crowd. 
Later  in  the  day  visitors  are  more  rare, 
more  silent,  intent  on  a  drink  and  a 
bathe.  But  as  evening  falls  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  is  once  more  invaded  by  a  busy 
throng,  eager  for  water  and  a  last  dance 
before  retiring  to  roost.  It  is  a  place 
visited  by  all  sorts  of  birds,  Sparrows 
and  Finches,  Nightingales  and  Black¬ 
birds,  Plover  and  many  strangers  who 
pause  here  in  their  migratory  flights. 

In  due  season,  in  the  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon,  Quail  come  in  goodly 
numbers,  and  then  the  concealed  peace¬ 
ful  bower  becomes  a  centre  of  deadly 
meaning.  Even  now,  as  did  of  yore 
the  priests  of  cruel  Astarte,  the  human 
genius  of  the  grove  places  nets  round 
the  shallow  pond.  The  nets  completely 
cover  the  water,  pegged  down  at  their 
outer  extremities,  weighted  in  the  centre, 
this  centre  being  raised  on  little  sticks 
which  are  all  cunningly  connected  to 
each  other.  A  string,  attached  to  the 
master  supporting  wand,  trails  in  a 
menacing  serpentine  through  the  grass 
to  the  bower,  where  it  is  held  by  the 
watcher,  who  keeps  at  his  post  both 
morning  and  evening.  The  net  gives 
rise  to  little  curiosity — to  no  alarm. 
The  birds  congregate  on  the  grass  and 
presently  flutter  over  the  meshes  to  the 
water.  When  it  is  judged  that  the 
catch  is  a  good  one,  the  string  is  pulled, 
down  fall  the  nets,  and  you  hear  a  pro¬ 
digious  hubbub,  witness  a  great  up- 
upheaval. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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A  Bird  Sanctuary 

In  the  Brent  Valley. 


Out  in  the  Brent  Valley,  secluded  from 
the  public  eye,  amid  a  hundred  different 
forms  of  wild  undergrowth,  a  few  nature 
enthusiasts  have  transformed  a  leafy 
wood  of  oak  trees  into  what  they  truly 
•call  a  “bird  sanctuary.”  Here,  fenced 
in  by  a  hedge,  on  strengthening  the 
weakest  points  of  which  hours  of  patient 
toil  have  been  spent,  all  kinds  of  English 
birds  are  encouraged  to  build  their  nests 
and  rear  their  young  undisturbed  by  the 
hands  of  youthful  vandals  and  the  nets 
of  loafing  bird-catchers.  And  now  the 
enthusiasts  are  being  rewarded  by  seeing 
new  species  of  bird-life  in  and  around 
their  sacred  nineteen  acres  on  which  the 
wood  stands,  and  also  by  the  discovery 
of  strange  insects  and  new  forms  of 
plant  life.  Yet  it  is  not  an  experiment 
brought  to  success  by  the  power  of  a 
lavish  purse,  but  rather  by  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  those  in  whose  minds  the 
idea  germinated,  and  by  whose  hands 
the  work  has  been  mostly  done.  The 
subscriptions  last  year  totalled 
^15  13s.  6d. — not  an  extravagant  sum 
for  the  care  of  nineteen  acres. 


Better  Financial  Support. 

This  year  the  financial  support  is  more 
•encouraging,  and  the  Bird  Sanctuary 
Committee  have  been  able  to  “  launch 
out  ”  a  little  more.  The  keeper  is 
directly  appointed  by  them  instead  of,  as 
at  the  outset,  by  the  farmer  from  whom 
the  wood  is  rented.  But  so  dense  is  the 
undergrowth  over  the  greater,  part  of  the 
nineteen  acres  that  it  is  really  more  than 
one  man  can  do  to  patrol  the  whole  wood 
effectively,  as  was  evident  to  one  of  our 
representatives  who  was  shown  round  it 
by  Mr.  Wilfrid  M.  Webb.  Mr.  Webb, 
who  is  the  Hon.  General  Secretary  of 
the  Selborne  Society,  is,  as  he  has  always 
been,  one  of  the  keenest  workers  on  the 


Bird  Sanctuary  Committee,  and  looks 
forward  with  his  wife,  who  acts  as 
Treasurer  to  the  fund,  to  the  time  when 
two  keepers  can  be  employed.  Mean¬ 
while  the  six  members  of  the  Committee 
make  it  a  practice  to  visit  the  wood 
once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  they  can. 
Records  are  being  kept  of  various  species 
of  bird,  plant,  insect,  and  other  life 
found  there. 


Nesting  Birds. 


Primarily,  of  course,  the  sanctuary  is 
one  for  birds,  and  from  observations 
principally  made  by  another  member  of 
the  Committee  (Mr.  R.  H.  Read),  the 
following  list  has  been  made  of  birds 
which  are  known  to  have  bred  in  the 
wood : — 


Missel  Thrush 
Song  Thrush 
Blackbird 
Robin 
Nightingale 
Whitethroat 
Lesser  Whitethroat 
Blackcap 
Garden  Warbler 
Chiffchaff 
Willow  Warbler 
Hedge  Sparrow 
Longtailed  Tit 
Great  Tit 
Tree  Sparrow 


Blue  Tit 
Wren 

Redbacked  Shrike 
Spotted  Flycatcher 
Chaffinch 
Greenfinch 
Bullfinch 
Yellow  Hammer 
Carrion  Crow 
Lesser  Spotted  Wood¬ 
pecker 
Cuckoo 
Ring  Dove 
Turtle  Dove 


Tempting  the  Owls. 

This  list,  however,  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sents  all  the  birds  which  have  been  seen 
either  in  or  near  the  wood.  Their 
number  is  more  than  sixty,  and  includes 
the  Cuckoo,  the  Brown  Owl,  the  Moor¬ 
hen,  and  the  Kingfisher. 

To  tempt  the  Owls  three  tubs  were  put 
up  in  trees  this  spring,  but  only  in  one 
was  a  nest  built,  and  that  by  a  Starling. 
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With  eight  nesting  boxes — made  by  Mr. 
Webb’s  son,  another  ardent  enthusiast — 
better  luck  was  obtained.  In  two  a  Tree 
Sparrow  and  a  Great  Tit — both  new 
species  to  the  wood — made  their  nests. 
The  task  of  preparing  a  record  of  the 
plant  life  in  the  wood  is  a  formidable 
one,  so  many  and  varied  are  the  species 
to  be  seen  on  every  side,  but  the  work 
has  been  begun.  Some  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  undergrowth  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  two  thistles, 
eleven  feet  in  height,  have  been  found. 
But  it  is  not  all  as  rank  as  that.  In  the 
spring  the  wood  is  to  be  seen  at  its  best, 
the  bluebells  flowering  thickly  there  in 
thousands  wherever  there  is  the  slightest 
clearing. 

Of  the  insect  life  of  the  wood  less  is 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  observa¬ 
tion  will  produce  some  interesting  re¬ 
sults. 


A  Rare  Insect. 

Already  a  specimen  of  the  snake- 
fly  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Webb,, 
who  has  only  heard  of  its  being  found 
elsewhere  in  England  in  the  New  Forest. 
In  a  way  the  Committee  are  handicapped 
in  their  observation  work  by  the  object 
of  the  sanctuary.  Great  care  has  to  be- 
exercised  to  prevent  the  birds — especi¬ 
ally  the  shy  species  like  Turtle-doves — 
from  being  disturbed,  and,  therefore,  the- 
right  of  entry  to  the  wood  is  very 
jealously  guarded.  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  necessary  to  prevent  persons  from 
entering  the  wood,  but  in  no  instance 
has  leave  to  visit  the  sanctuary  been  re¬ 
fused  to  any  responsible  strangers  who 
have  sought  permission.  The  Com¬ 
mittee’s  attitude  on  this  point  has  been 
so  far  appreciated  that  several  such, 
casual  visitors  have  since  joined  the 
Society. 


Now  Ready. 

“  YORKSHIRE  CANARIES : 

How  to  Breed,  Manage  &  Exhibit.” 

By  H.  W.  B  ATT  YE,  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Union. 

This  work,  which  deals  fully  with  the  Yorkshire  and  its  sub-varieties,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  breeder  of  Yorkshires.  It  gives  instruction  upon  Pairing,  Breeding,  Moulting, 
Exhibiting,  and  how  to  treat  both  in  health  and  disease. 

Illustrated  by  Messrs.  H.  Norman  &  A.  J.  Simpson. 


WHAT  A  WELL-KNOWN  YORKSHIRE  BREEDER  SAYS: 

“  I  am  delighted,  writes  Mr.  J.  B.  Waterman,  with  Mr.  Battye’s  book  entitled  “  Yorkshire 
Canaries,”  and  while  it  would  be  like  trying  to  gild  refined  gold  or  painting  the  lily,  to  speak 
in  terms  of  praise  of  the  great  ability  of  this  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  bird  of  “Grace  and 
Beauty,”  I  must  say  the  work  will  prove  a  very  valuable  addition  to  every  bird  lovers  library. 
I  found  it  not  only  intensely  interesting,  but  full  of  good,  sound,  useful  information,  expressed 
with  a  clearness  not  often  found  in  works  of  this  description  ;  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  very 
materially  assist  the  young  beginner  to  achieve  the  highest  fame  in  the  Fancy.  The  chapter 
on  “  Dont’s  ”  is  itself  worth  the  money,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  fancier  of  such  a  wide  and 
varied  experience  with  the  Yorkshire  bird,  as  Mr.  Battye.” 


Price,  Post  Free,  Is.  2d.  from— 

“CAGE  BIRDS.”  154,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
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14  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
MEDALS  AWARDED. 


Continental  Live  Stock  Co. 


Established  1845. 

6.  H.  Stelling  &  Son, 

Parrot  and  Fancy  Cage  Manufacturers, 


114,  Bethnal  Green  Road,  London,  E. 

Directors:  D.  De  YON  &  A.  E.  EDMONDS. 
Manager .  C.  HARRIS. 


t 


134=  140,  EAST  SURREY  GROVE, 
PECKHAM,  LONDON,  S.E. 


For  every  description  of  Birds  and  Animals  write  for 
Free  Lists,  Revised  Weekly. 


Wholesale  only  with  Trade  Card.  Stamps  for  List. 


The  ELLISTON  Patent 
PARASITE  TRAP  PERCH, 

As  supplied  to  His  Majesty  The  King. 

Absolutely  the  most  effectual  red  mite  remover,  attracts  and 
traps  red  mite  as  a  magnet  attracts  steel,  fits  any  cage,  easy 
10  fix,  self  supporting.  A  perch,  holder,  cleaner,  and  mite 
trap  combined.  Sold  by  most  Seedsmen,  Bird  Dealers,  etc., 

at  1/6  half  dozen ;  2/9  dozen  ;  post  free  from 

ELLISTON  &.  Co.,  Erith,  KENT. 


R.  J.  ADAMS 

is  the  direct  importer  of 

African  6rep  parrots  and  Amazon  parrots. 

In  stock,  some  of  the  finest  talking  African  Greys  and 
Amazon  Parrots  in  the  world.  Write  for  particulars  if  you 
require  a  parrot.  Only  first-class  birds  imported. 
Wholesale  prices  on  application.  Exporter  to  all  Countries. 

19,  Park  Place,  Liverpool,  England. 


RAMSDEN’S  PURE 

TASTELESS  PEPPER 

For  Colour  Feeding  Cage  Birds,  marvellous  colour,  abso¬ 
lutely  pure,  2s.  lb.,  post  free,  5  lbs.  7s.  6d.  carriage  forward  ; 
Special  Natal  Cayenne,  3s.  lb.,  post  free. 

RAMSDERT, 

10,  HERON  ROAD,  HERNE  HILL,  LONDON. 


PINK’S  Id.  packet  best  mixed  bird  seed,  free 
from  niger,  for  canaries,  etc. 

PINK'S  best  Id.  bags  shell  gravel,  for  all  cage 
birds.  Sold  everywhere. 

PINK’S  best  2d.  packets  mixed  seeds,  for 
parrots,  etc. 

PINK’S  SEEDS.  &c.  If  any  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  supplies  locally  E.  and  T.  Pink,  Staple 
Street,  London,  S.E.,  will  give  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation. 


A  PERFECT  MEDICINE  CHEST. 


THE  “IMPROVED  SECURE” 
COKERNUT  HUSKS 

have  no  equal  for  the  successful  Breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  Budgerigars.  Full 
particulars,  press  opinions,  and  des¬ 
criptive  pamphlet,  entitled,  “Budgeri¬ 
gar  Breeding,’’  free  upon  application, 

Husks  4/6  doz. 

Smaller  Quantities  5d.  each. 
HARPER,  Upper  Villiers  St., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


HAYES’ 


Perfection  enamelled 
Breeding  Cages, 


including  Metal  Tray,  and  all  Sanitary  Fittings, 
5/6.  Box  Cages,  3/=.  Wal  Cages,  2/=.  Metal  Seed 
Crushing  Mill,  1/3.  Best  Egg  and  Bread  Mill,  2/6. 
Seed  Sieves,  pd.  Seed  or  Water  Can,  1/-. 


HAYES  (Fanciers’  Furnisher), 


170,  Wensley  Street,  Blackburn. 


M.  Cochrane  &  Son, 

34?  COCKBURN  STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


33  Years  Reliable  Dealers  in  Canaries, 
British  and  Foreign  Birds. 


PARROTS,  PARROTS,  PARROTS 

For  everyone.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  Kingdom. 

We  give  WARRANTY  FOR  TALKING, 
and  send  them  on  approval,  before  settlement,  for 

4  WEEKS’  TRIAL  AT  OUR  RISK. 

We  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  system,  and 
still  lead  the  way.  Others  try  to  follow.  Send 
post  card  for  our  entirely  free 

URGE  BOOK,  entitled  “PARROT  PRATTLE. 

120  pages.  Full  of  interesting  facts  and  proofs  of 
our  having  solved  the  Great  Parrot  Problem,  and 
valuable  hints  to  F  anciers  and  those  about  to  pur¬ 
chase  Parrots,  post  free.  Also  lists  of  Parrots  and 
Cages  for  sale.  All  free  on  receipt  of  post  card. 

Parrot  fluiarics,  IPorocambc. 


PICK-EM-UP  PASTE.  BRONO  PASTE. 
ANTI-CHOLERA  (DIARRHCEA)  PASTE. 
6d.,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  FREE. 


Highly  recommended  by  Messrs.  Fulljames,  Jerome,  Robson, 
Weston,  and  all  who  have  used  them. 


MAGGS  BROS.,  Bird  World  Specialists,  SWANSEA. 


NESTS  FOR  FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

Any  kind  supplied  from  Humming  Birds  to  Parrots.  All 
our  good  s  are  substantially  made  and  perfectly  reliable. 
The  “  Unbreakable”  Coker  Nut. 

Husk  Nest  for  Finches,  Budgerigars,  Cockatiels,  etc.  3s 
4S-,  5s*  doz.,  sample  set,  is.  The  “Cosy”  Coker  Nut  Shell 
Nest  for  Canaries,  Small  Foreigners,  &c.,  4s.  and  6s.  doz 
sample  pair,  is.  carriage  paid.  The  “  Ideal  ”  Box  Nest  for 
Cockatiels,  Parrakeets  and  Parrots  is.,  superior  and  var¬ 
nished  is.  6d.  Note— We  are  the  largest  Manufacturers  of 
Nests  in  the  Kingdom. 

PEARSON,  GREENWICH. 


For  successfully  rearing  young  birds  deserted  by 
old  ones. 

The  Editor  of  “Cage  Birds”  testifies  to  the 
ease  and  rap’dity  of  this  method  of  feeding,  and 
the  splendid  condition  of  birds  so  fed.  One  of 
the  latest  unsolicited  testimonials  is  from  Mr. 
Geo.  Bleach  (late  Hon.  Sec.  Manchester  and 
Northern  Counties  Ornithological  Society),  who 
says:  — “My  wife  has  reared  several  young  birds 
this  season;  I  do  not  fail  to  recommend  the 
merits  of  your  food  to  brother  fanciers.” 

LIFEBELT  and  FEEDER,  2s.  6d. 

PAMPHLET  for  Post  Card. 

IV.  GARTH  WAITE, 

49,  HARE  STREET.  GRIMSBY. 
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^  Bird  World.  bookst.^ _ 

THE  LARGEST,  BEST,  AND  MOST  POPULAR  CAGE  BIRD  JOURNAL. 

Circulation  well  over  40,000  guaranteed. 

For  Practical  and  helpful  Articles —  See 

For  Best  and  most  reliable  advice —  See 

For  Full,  up-to-date,  and  reliable  Show  Reports — See 
For  Unique  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations —  See 
For  “  Who’s  Who  ”  and  “  What’s  What  See 
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“BIRD  WORLD"  MAGAZINE 


A  Magazine  for  Bird  Lovers  the  World  over. 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH. 


^  ^  - ^ 

PRICE  6d. 

By  POST  8d. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ^  British,  6  months,  3s.,  12  months,  5s. 
RATES:—  Foreign,  4s.  and  6s. 

<or  (©T'Td)  ^ 


Each  number  contains  a  beautiful  coloured  plate 
and  numerous  excellent  illustrations. 

The  Literary  Matter  is  brightly  written  and  makes 
most  interesting  reading  to  lovers  of  all 
varieties  of  Cage  and  Wild  Birds. 


ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 


ORDINARY  POSITION: 

One  inch  ....  5/- 

Half  column  .  .  .  21/- 

Whole  column  .  .  .  40/- 

One  Page  ....  80/- 

SERIES  DISCOUNTS: 

2J  per  cent,  for  three  insertions. 
10  „  for  six  insertion?. 

25  „  for  twelve  insertions. 


SPECIAL  POSITION 


One  inch  ....  7/6 

Half  column  ....  25/- 

Whole  column  .  .  .  50/- 

One  Page  ....  100/- 


BREEDERS’  CARDS: 

25  word  limit. 

10/-  per  annum. 

6/-  per  six  months. 


Small  prepaid  Sales  and  Wants  One  Halfpenny  per  word,  with  a  minimum  of  One  Shilling,  cash 
with  order.  Twelve  insertions  25  per  cent,  discount.  All  advertisements  must  reach  the  office  by  the 
third  Thursday  in  the  month  at  latest  if  no  proofs  are  required,  or  by  the  third  Monday  otherwise. 
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“  Impossible  to  equal  for  clearness,  utility,  completeness 
and  money’s  worth.” 


BREEDING  ROOM  REGISTER 


AND 


(COPYRIGHT). 

COMPILED  BY  G.  E.  WESTON. 


The  Latest  Publication  for  the  benefit  of  keepers  of  cage  birds.  Is 
framed  on  novel  lines  and  contains  many  entirely  new  departures. 
Is  absolutely  indispensable  to  everyone  interested  in  the  hobby. 


¥  ¥  ¥  ¥  ¥  ¥ 


This  Breeding*  Room  Register  and  Bird  Keeper's  Account  Book, 

offers  in  a  handy  form  a  means  of  keeping — 

The  complete  pedigree  and  description  of  every  bird  in  one’s  room. 

A  full  record  of  the  season’s  breeding  experiences. 

An  account  of  every  young  bird  reared,  and  how  it  was  disposed  of. 

A  register  of  one’s  doings  at  the  shows  (the  most  complete  and  useful  yet  devised.) 
A  cash  account  for  the  year. 

A  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  season’s  proceedings,  and  a  balance  sheet  showing 


how  much  one  has  invested  in  the  hobby. 

A  series  of  Registers  will  thus  furnish  a  concise  record  of  the  career  of  a  fancier  as  a 


breeder  and  an  exhibitor  from  year  to  year,  or  over  any  number  of  years. 

Many  .useful  Emergency  and  other  Hints  will  also  be  found  in  its  pages. 

Price  6d.  from  any  newsagent. 

or  7d.  (postal  order)  post  free  from  this  office. 

THE  GREATEST  VALUE  FOR  MONEY  EVER  OFFERED. 
GET  YOUR  COPY  AT  ONCE. 


“CAGE  BIRDS”  CARD  RECISTER 


and  Breeding  Cage  Labels. 


THE  STUD  REGISTER. 

For  hanging  up  in  the  birdroom.  Printed  on  suitable  stiff  card,  it  is  ruled  to  hold  a 


complete  record  of  the  breeding  results  of  six  pairs  of  birds  ;  invaluable  for  future  refer¬ 


ence,  to  ensure  that  knowledge  of  one’s  stock  so  essential  to  pedigree  breeding. 


Post  free.  Id.  each  ;  4  for  3d. ;  9  for  6d. 


THE  BREEDING  CAGE  LABELS. 

The  Breeding*  Cag*e  Labels  are  neatly  printed  in  sets  of  twelve,  on  perforated 
gummed  paper,  and  can  be  torn  off,  and  affixed  to  the  cage  in  a  moment. 


Id.  per  doz.  ;  7  doz.  6d.,  post  free. 
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CAGE  BIRDS 

Colowed 

Picture  Postcards 


Of  Canaries,  British  Birds,  and  Hybrids, 

Executed  in  Colours  by  Mr.  H.  NORMAN* 

The  most  delightful  and  appropriate  postcards  for  bird  lovers  on  the  market. 

Series  A. 


Kmlm. 

1«  Yorkshire  Canary 

2,  Cinnamon  Canary 

3,  Norwich  Canary 

4,  Stonechat  and  Blackcap 

5,  Goldfinch,  Linnet,  and  Bullfinch 

6,  The  Lizard  Canary 

Series 


Number, 

7.  The  Lancashire  Canary 

8.  The  Green  Canaries 

9.  Border  Fancies 

10.  London  Fancy,  Belgian,  and 

Dutch  Frill 

11.  Scotch  Fancy  Canary 

12.  Crest  and  Crest  Bred. 

B. 


Number. 

1.  Jonque  Four-pointed  Goldfinch- 

Canary 

2.  Jonque  Dark  Goldfinch-Canary 

3.  Goldfinch-Bullfinch 


Number. 

4.  Goldfinch-Redpoll 

5.  Greenfinch-Bullfinch 

6.  Linnet-Bullfinch 


All  represent  exact  and  correct  show  types  and  have  accompanying  descriptions^ 
Sold  singly  or  in  sets. 

ONE  PENNY  EACH  OR  SIXPENCE  THE  SET  OF  SIX. 


Also  two  sets  of  Artistic  Black  and  White  postcards,  entitled  : — 

“HOW  BIRDS  PROPOSE,1'  and 
“DICKIE  IN  THE  DUMPS” 

The  former  comprises  Six  postcards  showing  the  courting  poses  of  the  following- 
British  Birds,  viz,,  Skylark,  Seagull,  Rook,  Robin,  Starling,  and  Sparrow  ;  the  whole 
making  up  one  of  the  most  interesting  sets  of  bird  postcards  published.  Price,  6d. 
the  set. 

The  latter  portrays  the  sickness  and  ultimate  recovery  of  a  pet  canary  through* 
the  helpful  knowledge  acquired  from  “  Cage  Birds.”  Price  2d.  the  set. 


State  number  of  card  and  quantity  required,  to — 


154,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 
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e.B.’s  COLOURED  PLATES 
OF  CAGE  BIRDS. 
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Nightingale  and  Spotted 
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Plainheads . 3d. 

Norwich  Plainheads,  Yel¬ 
low  and  Buff  . 4d. 

The  Set  of  Twenty-fo 


Post  Free. 

Crest  and  Crest-Bred  ...  6d. 

Small  Foreign  Finches  ...  6d. 

Parrakeets  . 6d. 

Popular  Mules  (Canary 
Crosses)  . 6d. 

Popular  Hybrids  (British 
Bird  Crosses)  . 6d. 

Small  British  Softbills  ...  6d. 

“  A  Blaze  of  Colour  ” 
(Norwich) . 4d. 

“Desirable  Aliens’'  (Popu¬ 
lar  Foreign  Birds)  ...  4d. 

11  Stars  of  the  Season'’ 
(Norwich  and  York¬ 
shire) . 4d. 

Bullfinch  . 2d. 

Kingfisher  . 2d. 

Bullfinch  Hybrids . 2d. 

Larks  and  Pipit  . 4d. 

Plates,  post  free,  6/6. 
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BRITISH  BIRDS.  By  H.  Norman.  Price  1/-. 

FOREIGN  BIRDS.  By  Wesley  T.  Page,  F.Z.S.  Price  2/6. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  CANARY :  HOVV  TO  BREED,  MANAGE 
AND  EXHIBIT.  By  H.  W.  Battye.  Price  1/-. 

AVIARY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

By  H.  Norman. 

THE  WHOLE  ART  and  PRACTICE  of  HYBRID  BREEDING. 

By  G.  E.  Weston. 


We  can  send  you  at  the  lowest  retail  price  any  Book  on  Bird  or  Animal  Life  you  may  require. 


Telegrams : 
“Aviculture, 
London.’’ 


ONLY  ADDRESS: 

“CAGE  BIRDS/’  154,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Telephone  : 
5229,  Holborn. 
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Miscellaneous 


Wants  of  Fanciers  and  Birdkeepers 
supplied  by  “  Cage  Birds.” 


LIVE  BIRD  LABELS. 


For  use  when  despatching*  live  birds  on  journeys  by  rail,  etc., 
printed  in  red  ink  and  gummed  on  back. 


24,  3d.;  50,  6d. ;  100,  Is.  Post  free. 


NOTEPAPER. 


“  CAGE  BIRDS 


A  most  artistically  designed  memo  form  is  now  supplied  to 
fanciers  (with  name,  address,  and  thirty  words  of  particulars) 
at  half  cost  price.  This  memo  contains  the  minimum  of  adver¬ 
tisement  and  is  altogether  most  attractive. 

Price  2s.  6d.  for  250  and  3s.  3d.  for  500  sheets. 


“  CAGE  BIRDS  ’’  POSTCARDS. 


2s.  for  250,  2s.  9d.  for  500. 


BIRDS. 
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THIS  SIZE. 

A  Id.  ovwl 


For  inserting  in  advertisements  and 
for  printing  memorandums  can  be 
supplied  at  the  following  rates. 


FANCIERS  PRINTING. 


Fan:iers  requiring  business  notepaper,  postcards,  trade  enve¬ 
lopes,  etc.,  should  write  us  for  a  quotation.  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  supply  these  at  specially  low  rates  combined  with 
first-class  work — 
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Practical  Handbooks 
for  Bird  Lovers. 


HOUSES  CANARY  MANUAL. 

By  C.  A.  House.  Post  Free,  1/2,  Cloth  bound,  2/2.  (Fourth 
Edition  of  “  The  British  Canary  ”). 

This  thoroughly  practical  book,  the  latest  edition  of  which 
has  been  partially  re-written  by  the  Author,  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  H.  Norman,  treats  of  the  varieties,  characteristics,  breeding 
and  management  of  the  canary,  and  is  now  the  best  1/-  book  on 
the  subject  procurable. 

CANARY  BREEDING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  Claude  St.  John.  Post  Free,  yd. ;  Cloth  bound,  1/2. 

An  exceptionally  helpful  and  instructive  handbook  for  beginners 
and  all  canary  breeders.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  contains 
innumerable  hints  helpful  to  all  bird-keepers. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  BIRD-KEEPING. 

By  Dr.  CEESWELL,  M.D.  Post  Free,  1/1. 

A  most  useful  manual,  written  upon  the  lines  of  modern  hygiene 
in  bird-keeping. 

SEPTIC  FEVER  OR  CANARY  PLAGUE. 

By  R.  H.  Clarke,  M.D.,  M.A.  Post  Free,  7d. 

A  very  useful  booklet  on  this  subject,  which  should  be  found 
in  every  bird- lover’s  library. 

NORWICH  PLAINHEAD  CANARY.  All  about  the 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Payne,  id.;  Post  Free,  i^d. 

A  Lecture  reprinted  from  Cage  Birds,”  delivered  by  this  leading 
judge  and  expert  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Ornithological 
Society. 
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“All  ye  who  love  your  Feathered  Brood, 

And  wish  to  see  them  smarter, 

Be  sure  you  have  all  Dickie’s  Food 

Prepared  by  GOOD  OLD  eaRTER.’ 


James  Carter  &  Co, 

Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

97,  237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 


Carters  Bird  Seeds. 
Carters  Parrot  Food. 
Carters  Grit  Sand. 
Carters  Green  Peas. 
Carters  French  Beans. 
Carters  Tested  Seeds. 
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